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THE OUTLOOK. 


O the student of politics England is just now by 

far the most interesting field of study, the pres- 
ent movement there being profoundly significant of 
great changes, and full of lessons of universal appli- 
cation. Mr. Gladstone’s resignation was followed 
by a summons from the Queen to the Marquis of 
Salisbury, on whom she has imposed the duty of 
forming a new Ministry. This work is by no means 
easy, and so far the time has been spent in pro 
tracted and no doubt perplexing discussions among 
the Conservacive leaders. With a majority of sixty 
against them in the House of Commons, and with 
elements among themselves which are difficult to 
fuse, a Conservative Minis-ry will find it an unpleas- 
ant task to carry on the Government. Mr. Gladstone 
bas refused to give any pledges of support to Lord 
Salisbury, and it is very improbable that the Liberals 


will bind themselves to any general line of action in ' 
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concert with the Conservatives. The Ministry, 
whenever it is formed, wiil, at the best, only serve, 
in the apt if inelegant language of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, as ‘‘a stop in the gap of government.” 


The Marquis of Salisbury, whom the Queen sum- 
moned to form a new Ministry immediately upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s resignation, is a representative of the 
Cecil family, which first came into prominence in the 
person of Lord Burleigh, one of the leading figures of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Durivg the three subsequent 
centuries the Cecils have again and again been 
represented in the English Government. The present 
Lord Salisbury was born in 1830, and although 
brought up at Hatfield House, one of the most 
magnificent estates in England, was subjected during 
his boyhood to a Spartan-like regimen under his 
father’s direction. Educated at Eton and at Oxford, 
he entered the House of Commons thirty-two years 
ago, and at once made his mark asa spirited, fearless, 
and passionate debater. On the death of his father 
in 1868 he entered the House of Lords. Dur- 
ing the ministry of Lord Derby he was Indian Secre- 
tary, a position which he filled again in the Disraeli 
Cabinet of 1874. Four years later he became Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and attended the Congress 
of Berlin as Lord Beaconsfield’s colleague. Upon the 
death of the latter he was chosen leader of the Con- 
servatives in the House of Lords. He is a man of 
great energy, but thoroughly lacking the arts of con- 
ciliation aud good-fellowship in public life. He is an 
intense aristocrat, distrusting and despising modern 
English democracy, and unable apparently to com- 
prehend it. He has great earnestness and large 
ability, but he is lacking in self-control and dis- 
passionate judgment, and he is without sensitiveness 
to popular feeling. 


The new Conservative Ministry ha have a most diffi- 
cult and ungracious task in their hands. They can 
outline no policy in the face of the coming elections ; 
they are confronted by a Liberal majority in the 
House of Commons ; and the party which they rep- 
resent has no leader who commands its entire confi- 
dence and support. Lord Salisbury is distrusted by 
a large number of Conservatives, who regard him as 
an eminently unsafe leader; Sir Stafford Northcote 
lacks vigor, decision, and political courage; while 
Lord Randolph Churchill has not yet outgrown the 
impetuosity and recklessness of his political boyhood. 
It is unlikely that the Conservatives will make any 
attempt toradically change the policy of the Gladstone 
Ministry. They will reform the budget by reducing 
taxes on beer and spirits, and by a cautious course 
will endeavor to gain the support they need among 
the more conservative Liberals. The negotiations 
with Russia have gone so far that they may properly 
be regarded as practically closed, while the attitude 
of Lord Churchill on the Irish Crimes Act will prob- 
ably prevent any attempt to renew that obnoxious 
measure. 





As the circumstan.es attending the recent defeat 
of the Liberal Ministry come more fully to light 
there is strong ground for the belief that, if 
Mr. Gladstone did not invite the rejection of the 
budget, he made no efforts to prevent it. There was 
not the slightest discussion or hesitation ; as soon as 
the result was known it was found that the Ministry 


| were unanimously ia favor of resigning, and their 


resolution was communicated to the Queen and to 
the country as soon as the formalities of the event 
permitted. Mr. Gladstone’s relief was evident to all 
observers. In all probability the retirement of the 
Cabinet prevented its practical disruption a day or 
two later by the retirement of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Charles Dilke. They returned from their inter- 
views with the Liberal leaders in various parts of the 
kingdom, during the Parliamentary recess, more 
fully confirmed than ever in their judgment that a 
renewal of the Irish Crimes Act would defeat tie 
party and alienate the new constituency, whose votes 





both parties are now endeavoring to secure. Under 
the circunstances the defeat was a piece of rare good 
fortune ; it has postponed indefinitely that disruption 
of the Liberal party which has been prophesied from 
time to time during the last few years, and which 
appeared ten days ago to be inevitable. It is the 
belief of the Radicals that the November elections 
will disclose a vast accession of strength to their side, 
and that the Whigs, finding themselves in a hopeless 
minority, will succumb and adopt the Radical policy. 





Three administrative reforms have been inaugu- 
rated, or at least made public, during the past week. 
One of the most common methods of defrauding the 
Government is by the undervaluation of imported 
goods, the tax being a percentage on the market 
value in the place from which the goods come, or, in 
the absence of knowledge of the market value, a 
percentage estimated upon the cost of labor and 
materials. In the competition of trade a strong 
pressure is brought to bear upon the appraisers to 
put a low estimate upon importations, and under- 
valuation has been common. A sharp letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the United States 
Appraiser at Philadelphia is published, requiring 
him to comply with the law, and in no case to ap- 
praise goods at less than the ascertained cost. The 
alleged fact thut similar goods have a lower valuation 
placed upon them in the New York Custom-House is 
rightly said by the Secretary to have no pertinence 
in the case ; two wrongs do not make aright. The 
temptation to undervaluation is so strong that we do 
not believe the Secretary of the Treasury can break 
it up, but he can perhaps lessen it.——The Interior 
Department seems to have started in good ear- 
nest to break up the fraudulent land entries, under 
which it is now estimated over a million acres of 
public lands are dishonestly held, and these in many 
cases the most valuable of our lands. These frauds 
have been denounced in the party platforms, but we 
are not aware that heretofore they have been prac- 
tically prosecuted. ——The last Congress put $400,000 
into the hands of the Postmaster-General, with 
authority to enter into contracts for the transporta- 
tion of ocean mails, probably with the idea (though 
this is not expressed in the Act) of fostering Amer- 
ican steamthip lines. The Postmaster-General re- 
ports that the ships that carry the mails at present 
rates need no additional payments, since they already 
receive $90,000 for carrying letters, while for parcel 
dispatch goods of the same weight they receive but 
$6,600. Heis of the opinion that if Congress desires 
to give this money as a subsidy to American lines, it 
must more explicitly indicate this purpose. Thisisa 
pretty good record for one week. 


We hope and trust ‘that the Ohio Republicans, in 
their denunciation of the ‘‘ el: vation to important and 
honorable offices of the Government of unrepentant 
rebels,” have mistaken the sentiment of the North. 
To the phrase there is indeed no objection. No man 
who is not now loyal to liberty and the Union ought 
to be appointed to office in the Union ; who has been ? 
But it is quite time we acted on the Scripture in- 
junction and forgot those things which are behind. 
We fought to re-establish the Union, and it is not 
ré-established if the South is excluded from partici- 
pation in the government ; and the South is excluded 
if its representative men are excluded from office. 
If the resolution had been aimed at Northern copper- 
heads, who had not sufficient courage of their con- 
victions to fight for them, we should say, Amen. In 
truth, however, the American people are looking 
forward, not back, and it would be wise for the poli- 
ticians to follow their example. On other issues the 
Republican platform indicates an inclination to deal 
with living questions ; it favors a National bureau of 
industry, the enforcement of the eight-hour law, 
National appropriations for public education, a pro- 
tective tariff, the restoration of the duty on wool, and 
condemns the importation of contract labor and 
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the acquisition of public lands by aliens. Its nfost 
significant utterances concern Civil Service Reform 
and Temperance. It commends the former, and 
pledges the party to all needed amendments to the law 
to extend its principles. It condemns the Democratic 
party for overthrowing the Scott law, and, while 
silent on the question of Constitutional Prohibition, 
demands ‘‘the enactment of such legislation as will 
give us the most practical and efficient measures 
for the regulation and taxation of the liquor traffic 
attainable under the Constitution.” This is not very 
explicit nor very courageous; but it at least indi- 
cates that the party in Ohio believes that the liquor 
question cannot be ignored. This is something. 
Judge Foraker, who is nominated on the platform 
for Governor, has a high reputation, and will proba- 
bly poll the full party vote. But we doubt whether 
any one can predict results in Ohio, where the 
temperance question is really the vital one. 

We wish that we could hope that General Grant’s 
apparent improvement in health is permanent. It is, 
at all events, sufficient to justify his moving to the 
country, and he will shortly take possession of a cot- 
tage, put at his service by Mr. Drexel, of Philadelphia, 
at Mount McGregor, eleven miles from Saratoga, and 
about a thousand feet above itslevel. The cottage is 
on the summit, is prettily situated among the trees, 
commands twenty-five or thirty miles of varied land- 
scape view, with the Green Mountains in the dis- 
tance. General Grant and his family will remain here 
through the month of July, and perhaps later. His 
trophies, in accordance with the arrangement between 
himself and Mr. Vanderbilt, have been turned over 
to the Government, and will be preserved for the 
public benefit at Washington. Among them are the 
sword presented to General Grant after the fall of 
Fort Donelson by officers of the army, and used by 
him to the end of the war ; a gold table modeled after 
that on which General Lee signed the articles of sur- 
render, and presented to General Grant by ex-Con- 
federate soldiers ; a gold-headed cane of Lafayette’s, 
presented to General Grant by the ladies of Baltimore ; 
and a gold medal from the American Congress for 
opening the Mississippi River. 





An unexpected witness appears to confirm the view 
of The Christian Union respecting woman's suffrage. 
Caroline Healey Dall, a veteran advocate of woman’s 
suffrage, declares, in a recently published letter, that 
she has seen for a long time ‘‘ that the feeling of the 
more highly educated people in Boston is less favora- 
ble to an extension of suffrage than it was twenty 
years ago,” and that the consummation which she 
desires and anticipates ‘‘has been set back at least 
another generation in my native State by the indis- 
cretions and shortsightedness which have accompa- 
nied this agitation.” Suffrage is a duty rather than 
a right, and most women to-day believe themselves 
exempt from this duty, along with that of bearing 
arms and serving on juries. The obstacle to women’s 
suffrage is not man’s selfishness but woman’s reluc- 
tance. If the instinct of the best women in the 
country against the ballot is nature’s protest against 
it, agitation is futile; if it is due to woman's false 
education, the remedy is, a broader and a better ed- 
ucation. At all events, women must first be induced 
to ask for the ballot, for men will not impose it upon 
them against their will. We believe that it is true 
in other States than in Massachusetts that the feel- 
ing of the more highly educated people is less favor- 
able to the extension of the suffrage than it was. 


The State of Massachusetts is agitated over a bill 
to put the control of the police of Boston under the 
authority of the State. It is a part of a tendency of 
our times to deny to the great cities the capacity for 
and the right to self-government, and is possibly also 
part of the general tendency toward larger powers of 
the State, which is evident in many directions. The 
majority of the Legislature are clearly in favor of 
the bill, and the minority have resorted to filibuster- 
ing, which will delay, but can hardly defeat, the bill. 
The better sentiment of the community, especially 
the temperance sentiment, is warmly in favor of it. 
Nevertheless, it appears to us at best a temporary, if 
not a doubtful, expedient. The experiment of gov- 
erning New York City from Albany has certainly not 
proved successful, and we are now moving in the 
opposite direction, with what result remains to be 
seen. The modern American city is an anomalous 
community. A large population of the best citizens 
live outside the city limits, in suburban residences, 
surrendering the city itself to a population ill fitted 
for self-government. It would be more convenient to 
s0 change the law that men having their business in 








the city, but their homes outside, could not escape 
taxation, and could vote in municipal elections. Such 
a law would at once operate to give thrift and intel- 
ligence a majority in elections, where now it is always 
liable to find itself in a minority, and it would do 
this simply by giving the parties in interest a voice 
in control. Why should mere domicile control the 
vote in municipal elections any more than in railroad 
elections 7 


The citizens of Philadelphia are hotly discussing 
the propriety and advisability of allowing the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad access to the city. A very 
large meeting of business men, manufacturers, and 
bankers, held last week, voted unanimously that it 
was desirable that the road should be admitted, and 
that the route proposed was the best one. The ad- 
vantages to be gained are free competition and an 
extension of the facilities of trade. The opponents 
of the measure reply that the stock of the Pennsyl- 
vania road is largely owned in the city, that the 
Baltimore and Ohio road is an ‘‘alien corporation,” 
that the company does not offer good consideration 
for the valuable franchises demanded, and that 
sufficient guarantee against danger to life from grade 
crossings has not been given. There can be little 
doubt, we should say, that the competition of the two 
great trunk roads would be most profitable for the 
business men of Philadelphia, however disastrous it 
might prove to the pockets of stockholders of both 
companies. The argument that the Pennsylvania is 
a “‘ home” road, and the Baltimore and Ohio owned 
by Maryland “‘ aliens,” is a specimen of the ‘‘ Chinese 
theory ” of trade, that has done so much to produce 
our present business depression. The matter has 
been referred to a committee of the City Council, and 
there seems little doubt that the competing road will 
be admitted undercertain conditions and restrictions. 
Meanwhile we regret to see newspaper reports of a 
junketing trip of the Councilmen over the proposed 
route, in which ‘‘champagne flowed like water,” 
‘*half the Councilmen were drunk,” and three or 
four fights between these worthy officials came near 
ending in a general mélée. 


The indications at the time of our writing are that 
the iron strike in Western Pennsylvania is drawing 
toward its close, and that the manufacturers are 
agreeing to the scale fixed by the strikers. There is 
a report that the strikers intend to increase their de- 
mand, but we do not credit it. Twoor three iron 
firms in Pittsburg have already signed the scale, 
and one or two who attempted to run with non-union 
men have found it impossible to do so, and have 
stopped again. If work is resumed on the wage- 
scale demanded by the laborers, it will certainly in- 
dicate, if not demonstrate, that the manufacturers 
could afford to pay the wages asked, and that these 
were not more than the laborers’ due. 





The New York ‘‘Sun” thinks that ,‘‘ so faras the 
State of New York is concerned, it begins to look as 
if racing and trotting will be given up, unless these 
sports are able to prosper without the adjunct of 
pool-selling.” That public sentiment of the country 
districts, against which there was some sneering last 
winter, but which prevented the passage of the bill 
to legalize and promote gambling on race-courses, is 
also making itself felt in the execution of the law. 
The presence of some fifty police officers at the open- 
ing of the Coney Island Jockey Club put a sudden 
stop to the pool-selling there, whieh had begun with 
its usual vigor. An attempt has been made to secure 
the dangerous fascinations of gambling by “ con- 
tributions for rewards and premiums ‘to horses ex- 
hibiting the highest quality of speed,” upon the 
agreement that contributors will not be entitled to 
any dividends if they have contributed to horses who 
failed to be awarded any portion of the race fund. 
This, the careful reader will perceive, is a pool under 
another name. Whether the present law is effica- 
cious to preyent it only a skillful lawyer can, proba- 
bly, determine. The courts, however, held many 
years ago that a gift enterprise is a violation of the 
laws against lottery. 


The Saturday half-holiday is gaining ground. 
Most of the music dealers and piano manufacturers 
of the city of New York have joined in the move- 
ment already agreed to by a considerable proportion 
of dry-goods merchants, publishers, and others. 
Some of the Wall Street clerks ask if they cannot be 
included. Only by a law making Saturday legal 
holiday or half-holiday. The present movement is 
to close, during June, July, and August, after one 
o'clock. Customers who believe in this mercy to an 








overworked class can materially aid it by favoring in 
their shopping the stores that join in it. 





A royal commission has been investigating the 
recent experiments in cholera inoculation by Dr. 
Ferran in Spain, already reported in these columns. 
He believes, the reader will remember, that the cholera 
is produced by cholera germs, and that by introduc- 
ing these germs into the blood, the person inoculated 
will suffer a slight attack of cholera symptoms and 
be protected from a serious attack. The principle is 
analogous to that recognized in small-pox. The 
commission refuse to allow inoculation, on the 
alleged ground that it will produce agitation among 
the people, though they concede that it has thus far 
done no harm, and may have done good, which they 
attribute to the faith of the people in it. What 
value there may be in Dr. Ferran’s inoculation we 
do not pretend to know ; only a thorough scientific 
investigation can answer that question. But we do 
not forget that in the seventeenth century a royal 
commission in Spain forbade the cleaning of the 
streets of Madrid, because the streets had never been 
cleaned, and to disturb them would be not only 
dishonoring to the memory of their ancestry and 
destructive to precedent, but also dangerous to 
health. The commission were persuaded, if we re- 
member aright the purport of their report, that the 
odors from the dirty streets were peculiarly bene- 
ficial to health. Dr. Ferran had better bring his 
experiments to the United States. 


In Canada Big Bear and his Indians seem to have 
eluded pursuit for the present, but as they are cut off 
from their cachés of provision, it is probable that they 
will surrender before long. The insurrection leaves 
a perplexing question to be settled by the Canadian 
Government. The real grievances which incited the 
revolt are so clearly recognized that they make any- 
thing like punitive retribution extremely difficult, and 
open at every step to severe criticism of the Govern- 
ment. Moreover, Reil, as has already been reported 
in these columns, has a strong following among the 
French in Canada. There is a good deal of evidence 
to show that he is himself mentally unsound, and 
belongs to the class of ‘‘ cranks ” whose responsibility 
it is difficult to fix. Recent reports disclose him as a 
religious reformer, retaining a belief in the Virgin 
and the Saints and many of the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but not in what he calls the 
‘Pagan Papal Church.” He declares that his great 
aim was to bring his people from their adherence to 
the Church of Rome into the fold of the Universal 
Catholic Church. A strong feeling that genuine in- 
justice moved the Indians and the followers of Riel 
to their outbreak, wide popular sympathy for Riel 
personally among the French element, and a belief 
that he is not more than half responsible for his 
actions, make a final disposition of him, now that he 
is in the hands of the Government, extremely difficult. 





New York has organized a ‘“‘ club” to reform lan- 
guage—not spelling, but language. It has begun its 
good work by an assault on the verbiage of the law 
and the lawyers. There is a vested interest ready 
to rush to the support of even verbiage—every bad 
cause is intrenched behind vested interests—and a 
not inconsiderable one, if we may trust David Dudley 
Field, who is reckoned at the bar especially great in 
affidavits, and who asserted that verbiage pays the 
lawyers of New York City alone $100,000 a year. 
The telegraph and the newspaper are reducing ver- 
biage in common life; the modern minister often 
says as much in half an hour as his predecessor of 
the last century said in an hour and a half ; and the 
modern editor as much in a paragraph as the writers 
of the ‘‘ Spectator” and ‘‘ Rambler” in an entire 
number of their journals. But who shall prune the 
lawyers ? 





General Crook is still in pursuit of Geronimo’s 
band of Apaches, who seem to have taken refuge in 
the Sierra Madre.——James Haggard, who aided 
Odlum to elude the police when he took his fatal leap 
from Brooklyn Bridge, has been sent to jail for eight 
months.——Charles E. Gilmore, implicated in the 
Chicago election frauds, has made a confession im- 
plicating Mackio, Gallagher, and a ‘‘ New York fine 
worker.”——-New Albin and Victory, Wis., were 
almost destroyed by tornadoes last week.—The 
libel suit against Lord Ooleridge brought by his 
daughter’s suitor has been compromised, Lord Cole- 
ridge agreeing to provide a suitable income for his 
daughter after her marriage.——Buddensiek, the 
notorious builder of unsafe houses, has been put on 
trial——-Chief Walling, Superintendent of the New 
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York police force, has resigned. Inspector Murray 
takes his place. ——Cholera has broken out in Madrid, 
and is gaining ground in other parts of Spain. ——The 
Pennsylvania House has passed the General Appropria- 
tion bill over the Governor's veto, and the Senate has 
overruled his veto of the Apportionment bill.——In 
London, dispatches from General Wolseley have been 
printed condemning the evacuation of the Soudan.—— 
Governor Hill has vetoed the Broadway Areade Dill, 
on the ground that improper means were used to pass 
it. Senator H. W. Blair was renominated for the 
United States Senate on the first ballot by the Re- 
publican caucus in New Hampshire.——A monu- 
ment is to be erected to the memory of the English 
newspaper correspondents who fell in the Soudan. 
——tThe Illinois Senate has passed a bill for the 
abolishing of contract labor in the State prisons. 
——New York’s new Police Superintendent an- 
nounces a vigorous campaign against criminals. 
——Governor Hill has cut down the supply account 
and Secretary of State’s expenses by $129,000. He 
also refuses to sign the Brooklyn Bridge bill.—— 
Agrarian outrages are reported from [reland.—— 
Oliver Brothers & Phillips, the great Pittsburg iron 
firm, have signed the scale of wages of the Amalga- 
mated Association. They employ 4,000 men. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S SECOND MINISTRY. 


HE Gladstone Ministry can well afford to go out 

of power at this juncture, and in the manner 
which brought about their surrender of government 
responsibility. They were defeated by the Parnellites, 
and on the question of an increase of taxation on 
beer and spirits ; two facts which will do them no 
harm with the English people. Indeed, there is good 
evidence for the opinion expressed in the Outlook, 
that Mr. Gladstone, who is quite as skillful a mana- 
ger of Parliamentary methods as the most adroit Eng- 
lish politician, brought about the result which was so 
unexpected to the great majority of the Liberals, and 
to the entire body of Conservatives, last week. On 
the eve of a great political campaign, when to be in 
opposition is to hold the strategical points in the 
field, and in the face of Cabinet dissensions which 
were apparently irreconcilable, nothing could have 
been more fortunate than the sudden defeat of the 
Ministry on a question with which the people are in 
sympathy with them, and by means of the votes of a 
body of men whom the great mass of Englishmen, 
whether justly or unjustly, hold in abhorrence. It 
was apparently a master stroke of the master mind at 
the critical moment, and it puts into Mr. Gladstone's 
hands almost the identical advantages which in the 
lust great political campaign raised all England at 
his call and sent him into power with a tidal-wave 
majority. 

The great English Minister can safely leave the 
record of his second administration to history. 
Closely examined, it is a wonderful story of political 
achievement in the most advanced and healthful 
directions of constitutional progress. It almost over- 
shadows Mr. Gladstone’s previous administration, 
which has been regarded as the most fruitful single 
administration in modern English history ; fruitful 
in the initiation and the accomplishment of great 
public measures looking not to the interest of classes, 
but to the general enfranchisement and advance- 
ment of the English people. It was romarked that 
when the final announcement came in the House of 
Commons last week no one appeared ao calm and 
unmoved as the Prime Minister himself. The heart- 
felt and enthusiastic greeting which he received from 
his followers was echoed all over England by the men 
who never believed so much in the ‘‘ grand old man” 
as to-day. He had the consciousness, in his hour of 
apparent defeat, but of real victory, of knowing that, 
whatever mistakes he had made, he had sought, as 
few public men had ever sought, the welfare of the 
people over whom he had been called to govern. He 
had represented and advanced at home the greatest 
interests of the English people, and abroad he had 
stood for peace, for equity, and for fair dealing with 
all nations. 

Three great political achievements stand out as the 
most notable results of the administration just closed. 
The first of these was the Irish Land Act, which, in 
the face of the great prejudices within and without the 
Liberal ranks, and of the most potent and solid Eng- 


lish traditions, revolutionized the Irish land tenure, 


and laid the foundations of a new and truer system. 
The principle which underlies the Irish Land Act was so 
progressive as to be, in fact, revolutionary. It marks 
au advance in the conception of the relative rights of 
landlord and tenant which must be regarded as 





prophetic of the direction in which the evolution of 
land-owning must move throughout the civilized 
world. Ireland is already measurably pacified, and 
if the Act has not accomplished all that was hoped 
for, it is because elements have asserted themselves 
in the problem over which the Government has no 
control. Itis safe to predict that years hence the 
statesman of the future will date the beginning of a 
new order in Ireland from the adoption of the Land 
Act and the application of a new principle to land- 
owning throughout the western world. 

In the extension of the franchise, a measure car- 
ried through in the face of difficulties which would 
have daunted a statesman of less courage and re- 
sources than Mr. Gladstone, the Liberal administra- 
tion scored another victory of the kind which make 
epochs in the history of constitutional government. 
Nearly two million voters will come forward next 
November to express their convictions through the 
ballot-box, under the provisions of this noble reform 
act. This measure created a new constituency, and 
marks the advance of the English people to full 
power, with results in English political life which no 
living statesman is far-sighted enough to foresee. It 
will revolutionize the House of Commons; it will 
make audible a voice potential in all the great con- 
cerns of public life, and yet heretofore unheard ; it 
will introduce into the government of England opin- 
ions and forces which have slumbered, but which, 
pow that they are awake, cannot fail to be con- 
trolling in the direction of English affairs, The 
passage of this great measure alone would have suf- 
ficed to confer lasting distinction upon any adminis- 
tration ; but in the case of Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet 
it is only one of several measures of almost equal 
importance. 

Almost as difficult, and involving questions of the 
utmost delicacy, was the reform of the procedure 
in the House of Commous which Mr. Gladstone suc- 
cessfully carried through at atime when obstruction 
was fast discrediting parliamentary government and 
threatened to block the wheels of legislation entirely. 
Mr. Gladstone devised and secured the adoption of a 
new procedure for the Commons, which has restored 
the dignity and efficiency of the House, and has made 
it once more, as in former times, a highly efficieut 
instrument of government. 

To recall these successful measures is easy, but 
their enumeration fails to bring to mind the obstacles 
that were overcome in securing their adoption. More 
than once the Gladstone Ministry has passed through 
a veritable sea of troubles. The House of Lords has 
vetoed again and again its most important measures, 
and has yielded only to the overpowering expression 
of public opinion evoked and directed by the Prime 
Minister. The Liberal party, through its entire ad- 
ministration, has been divided into sharply defined 
sections, led by men of great ability, political sagacity, 
and strong individuality. More than once the breach 
between the Whigs and Radicals has been so wide 
that it has seemed as if it could not be bridged, but 
on every occasion the Prime Minister, by virtue of 
his immense ability, his great political skill, and his 
inspiring personality, has been able, io the face of 
the foe, to recall his scattered host and lead them to 
victory at the very moment when they seemed about 
to desert him. 

Mr. Gladstone has always shown more capacity for 
dealing with home than with foreign matters ; but 
while mistakes can be pointed cut in his foreign 
policy, examined in the light of subsequent events it 
will be found that he has always stood for peace, for 
equity, and for fair dealing among nations. The 
spell of ‘‘jingoism” is still to a considerable extent 
upon the English people, and it has required a very 
high order of courage to face and disregard the feel- 
ing which its fallacies have developed in English 
politics. Many of the foreign complications with 
which Mr. Gladstone has had to deal were inherited 
from the Beaconsfield period. Conquest has no 
charms for the English Prime Minister. The states- 
man who did so much for the emancipation of Italy 
and the nationalization of Greece could not consist- 
ently conquer Egypt or subdue the Soudan. When 
he felt it necessary to strike a blow against a military 
adventurer, three days sufficed to overthrow Arabi and 
place the Nile Valley at the disposition of the English 
Government. In the Soudan English troops three 
times defeated bodies of Arabs who displayed all the 
audacious courage of their ancestors, with an organi- 
zation and a persistency which have not been seen 
among their race for many a year. The contemptuous 
attitude of the Continental press toward a ministry 
which refused to take advantage of its position in 





Egypt and annex the country will hereafter be read 
as honorable tributes to the inflexible and unselfish 
policy of the English statesman. If he has made any 
mistakes in his dealings with Russia, they were the 
mistakes of a man who, holding to honesty and 
frankness himself, credits his opponents with inten- 
tions as high and purposes as pure. 

The hour in which a perfectly intelligent verdict 
on the second administration of Mr. Gladstone can 
be rendered is yet far distant, but it requires no 
extraordinary sagacity to foresee what that verdict 
must be. That the Prime Minister has made mis- 
takes no one will deny. Ina period of such un- 
exampled movement and agitation mistakes were 
inevitable ; but, looking at the legislation and policy 
of the Liberal Ministry as a whole, it will be found 
to be not only in line with the best impulses of the 
English people, but in advanceof them. The second 
administration of Mr. Gladstone has added a new 
chapter, and a glorious one, to the history of modern 
statesmanship, and illustrates anew the fact, the 
failure to perceive and to act upon which has so often 
made politics, the world over, mean and little, that 
great and lasting success in public life is to be at- 
tained, as in all other spheres of human activity, by 
those only who have a high purpose and who pursue 
it in thorough independence of spirit, with clean 
hands and a pure heart. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM. 


HE report is going the rounds of the papers, 

credited to the correspondent of the Boston 
‘* Advertiser,” to the effect that the President says 
that if he attempis to stand between the two great 
political parties he will fall to the ground, and that 
he must act in such a way as to keep the Democratic 
party behind him as his supporting constituency. 
Certain journals have taken this up, and interpreted 
it to mean that the President has made the discov- 
ery that he cannot rely upon the Independents, or 
maintain a civil service on business principles. The 
remark reported was made by the President in private 
conversation, aud in a connection which indicated 
very clearly its political significance. It was made 
apropos of certain appointments then under consider- 
ation, The President gave no hint of any intention 
to create vacancies for the purpose of satisfying 
spoilsmen. He did indicate his purpose, in filling 
such vacancies as take place naturally in the admin- 
istrative offices, to fill them with members of his own 
party. This is not a change in policy, but a continu- 
ance of the policy which has been pursued from the 
beginning. He cannot, in filling vacancies in various 
parts of the country, assume to be better or wiser than 
the best and wisest of his own party in those locali- 
ties ; if he desires or expects to have the confidence 
of his own constituency he must put confidence in 
the men who have the respect of his constituency. 
It is clear that the President cannot personally know 
the best men for postmasters and custom-house 
officials from Maine to Texas and from Cape Cod to 
the Golden Gate; andif he is to act in his appoint- 
ments under the advice of others, he will naturally 
and properly look to his own party for his counsel- 
ors. He will even then make some mistakes ; but as 
fitness for the public service gradually comes to be 
the only recognized standard for appointment, and 
as the public learns to measure parties by the char- 
acter of the administrators it appoints, this counsel 
will become wiser, because more disinterested. Mean- 
while, poor as it will sometimes be, it is the best 
available. 

No doubt a great pressure is brought to bear upon 
the President and the Departments to disregard the 
public welfare in appointments, and to make a ‘‘ clean 
sweep ” in order to provide offices for political work- 
ers. This pressure comes not only from office-seek- 
ers and from those Democratic bosses who know no 
other method of building up the party than by par. 
celing out the spoils, but also from those Republicans 
who fear that an honest Civil Service Reform will 
strengthen the administration in popular favor, and 
will at the same time establish a precedent which 
they cannot disregard if the Republican party comes 
back again into power. We do not speak with au- 
thority, but we nevertheless venture to assure our 
readers that President Cleveland has never contem- 
plated yielding to this pressure, and does not now 
contemplate doing so. We do not, indeed, expect him 
to carry out the full measure of those principles of 
Civil Service Reform for which such papers as The 
Christian Union have contended, and for which we 
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shall still continue to contend : the appointment of 
men to administrative offices without any regard to 
their political affihations or opinions. The political 
opinions of a postmaster ought to have no more rela- 
tion to his appointment or retention than his theo- 


logical opinions. The only aim should be to get the 
map or woman best fitted in that community to ad- 
minister the post-office. Bat the nation cannot 
expect the President to take a ground much in advance 
of public opinion; and this ground is considerably in 
advance. Thereare, however, three steps toward a 
completed Civil Service Reform which we may and do 


expect the present administration to take; which, 
indeed. it has already taken, and from which we con- 
fidently believe it wil] not recede. 

Tt will first carry out the provisions of the Civil 
Service law already adopted by Congress, and will do 
this heartily, not under compulsion. The law will not 
be a dead letter, nor will it be evated. To this the 
President is personally pledged; thus far his acts 
have confirmed his pledges, and both are confirmed by 
the testimony of such a Republican as Dorman B, 
Eaton. of the Civil Service Commission. Moreover, the 
Democratic press of the country is, with few and in- 
significant exceptions, in favor of this law and its 
execation. Surely the adwinistration will, there- 
fore, not make a ‘clear sweep.” We have already 
seen some removals, especially in our consular serv- 


ice, for no reason except to make places, and we shall 
probably seemore. All such removals we condemn 
as contrary to the genius, and to some extent even 
to the traditions, of the country, and as both needless 


and injurious. But we confidently believe that they 
will be fewer in number, not more numerous, as time 
passes on, and we are confident tiiat the administra- 
tion would commend itself to public favor by an- 
nouncing the principle, and living up to it, that it 
will make no removals before the unexpired term, 
except for cause. As vacancies occur they will be 
filled with Democrats ; this is generally legitimate, 
and perhaps even desirable until the offices of the 
country are divided somewhat equitably between the 
two great parties. By that time it may be hoped 
that the public sentiment will be sufficiently advanced 
to insist on the higher ground: No appointments 
except for merit ; no removals except for cause ; and 
no politics in the civil service. The third reform, 
which we regard as in some respects more important 
than either of the other two, we regard as already 
established : The petty offices wiil not be apportioned 
among the Senators and Representatives. Their 
recommendations will count for what they are worth, 
but for no more. Theappointments will not be their 
official perquisites. The Executive has already re- 
assumed the appointing power, which had fallen into 
the hands of Congress, and we do not think that this 
power will be relinquished to Congress again by the 
present Executive. 

This is not revolution, but it is reform ; it is not as 
radical as we should like to see, but it is as radical, 
probably, as the present condition of public senti- 
ment will justify ; and those who, with us, desire to 
see the reform carried further must prepare for it 
by general agitation, addres-ed to the public, rather 
than by attacks upon the present administration for 
not going beyond the demands of the public. 








UNPRAISED GRACES. 
THE GRACE OF GRIT. 


ORCE of character is one of the world's virtues ; 

the market honors it, but the church knows it 
not. It is esteemed in the factory and the counting- 
room, but is not preached in the pulpit nor praised 
in the press, and is deprecated and discouraged in 
the nursery and the schoolroom. It is an inc nven- 
ient virtue in children ; but it makes a sterling man- 
hood. It is the power in life which translates 
thoughts into deeds, ide.s into achievement. Imag- 
ination thinks things; grit does them. Imagination 
fashions its statuette of clay with ease; but life is 
not clay, it is marble: grit, with mallet and chisel, 
turns the block into the statue. Grit is the power 
in every profession. It makes the difference be- 
tween the declaimer and the orator. The former 
wins our admiration, the latter compels our convie- 
tion. His rhetoric may be faulty, his logic defect- 
ive, his scholarship poor, his grammar lame, and 
even his conclusions untenable—but he carries us 
with him in spite of oursclves; nor is it until we 
bave escaped the mastery of his presence that we 


are able to reconsider and reverse our verdict. It’ 


makes the difference between the politician and the 


and goes out with them, when his almanac does not 
make a mistake; the other pushes his way to his 
predetermined port, with the tide or against it, 
as chance may have it. Ebb-tide or flood tide, he 
gets there all the same—in time. It makes the dif- 
ference between the bookkevper aud the man of 
business. The one is the servant of figures, the other 
is their master ; the one iaterprets events, the other 
makes them. It is the common trait of all the men 
of destiny in the world’s history. Erasmus was 4 
better scholar than Luther ; Luther's grit was Luther's 
genius. It is grit that gives leadership. Men are 
like the figure naught ; put one or a dozen of them 
together, and they are still naught. The man of 
grit isa unit of value; put him at the head of the 
column, and the two naughts become a hundred, 
the five naughts a hundred thousand. The man of 
grit, like the blooded horse, carries his whip and spur 
in his own veins. At the heart of every great enter- 
prise—industrial, philanthropic, political, missionary 
—you will find somewhere a man or men of grit ; but 
usually in the singular, not the plural, uumber. Un- 
praised grace though it be, yet every Bible hero had 
it. It required grit in Abraham to disregard the 
advice of wise men, the sneer of foolish ones, and 
the expostulations of friendly ones, and abandon his 
native land, the first pilgrim father, to go in search 
not only of a new home, but of a new religion. It 
required grit in Joseph to profess his religion before 
the court of Pharaoh, and before all his priests: ‘It 
is not in me; God shall give Pharaoh an answer of 
peace ;” and in Moses to abandon the path to pro- 
motion and put himself at the head of a despised 
and despicable people ; and in David to disregard 
the sneers of his brethren, and the stolid stare of 
the army, and the failure «=f Saul’s armor, and haz- 
ard the disgrace of failure more bitter than death 
to a sensitive soul ; and in Paul to keep up the spirits 
of ship’s company and crew, the only undespairing 
soul among thom, during those fourteen days of 
tempest. Grit is a feminine virtue as well as a mas- 
culine one. A strong-minded woman is bad enough, 
but a weak-minded woman is worse. She who pos- 
sesses this virtue rules her children ; she who lacks it 
is their nursemaid, not their mother. Grit is translated 
into achievement by man, into endurance by woman. 
Her task is the harder of the two. 

The easiest way to get any grace is to inherit it; 
but grit, like every other grace, can be cultivated. A 
robust frame is a great help toa robust nature ; 
broad shoulders and a good digestion are means of 
grace. But they are only means, they are not the 
grace itself. Athletism is not grit. Grit is spiritual, 
not physical, and the man of grit always ‘‘ keeps his 
soul on top.” The epicure, the dude, and the dandy 
are never men of true grit. The hero may disregard 
his body, but he cannot be subject to it. General 
Gordon’s favorite dinner in London was bread and 
milk ; General Grant shared in camp the rations of 
the soldier. If The Christian Union advised the 
high liver to go, cut his throat, our readers would 
exclaim against our barbarism. So we will only 
quote a wise man who once gave that advice: ‘“‘ When 
thou sittest to eat with a ruler, consider diligently 
what is before thee ; and put a knife to thy throat, 
if thou be a man given to appetite.” It takes some- 
thing of a Spartan diet to give a Spartan courage. 
The man of grit always hasa purpose ; and generally 
the higher the purpose the more unflinching the grit. 

An aspiring author once asked Horace Greeley for 
advice how to write for the newspapers. ‘ Have 
something to say, and then say it,” was tae laconic 
reply. Have something to do, and then do it, might 
pass fora definition of grit. A good mapy young 
men of good parts lack of ‘‘doing it ” because they 
have never really settled on anything to do. This 
month some hundreds of young men will graduate from 
school or college. Oommencement ? To how many 
of them is the word meaningless ; how many have any 
clear idea of what they mean to commence when 
they step out of school into life? The man of grit is 
always aman of hope. He believes in his mission, 
and in its ultimate success. He is therefore a man 
of faith ; not always intelligent faith in God, per- 
haps only a superstitious faith in his star or his luck, 
ora purely terrestrial faith in laws and principles. 
But he always sees an end from the beginning, and 
blazes his way through the woods, singing, because he 
knows where he wants to go, and expects to get there, 

The grace of grit is an unpraised grace ; more’s the 
pity. It were well to teach it in our churches and 
| develop it in our schools. Peter put it next to faith. 
Add to your faith virtue, said he. The modern 





statesman. The one studies the tides, and comes in 


THE HOUSING OF THE POOR. 


HE overcrowding of the poor in the great cities, 

and now often also in smaller towns and even 
in courtry places, is attracting increasing attention, 
not merely from philanthropists, but also from states- 
men. The English people have been studying this 
problem ever since the time when Charles Dickens 
wrote his graphic description of Tom-all-alone ; but 
in spite of attempted remedies, both by govern- 
mental regulations and private charities, the evil is 
increasing. The London “Spectator” calls it ‘‘ The 
Insoluble Problem of the Day ;” and the “ Pall Mall 
Budget,” while characterizing the report of the 
Parliamentary Commission, of which we give an ab- 
stract in another column, ‘‘An Epoch-Making Re- 
port,” yet intimates that it is not ‘‘either specially 
good in arrangement or specially helpful in sugges 
tion.” In Brooklyn, N. Y., the Health Commis- 
sioner, Dr. Raymond, recommends the enactment of 
an ordinance giving him authority to require the 
number in any overcrowded tenement to be reduced 
to a maximum of one occupant to each six hundred 
cubic feet of air. 

Before this problem of overcrowding, individual 
liberty is peculiarly helpless. For it is not only the 
landlord who crowds his tenants info narrow quar- 
ters ; the tenants themselves herd together by an in- 
stinct which is mysterious, and not only migrate from 
the country to the towns and cities, but in country 
villages, where room is ample, flock to tenements 
where they have scarcely more room. We are writ- 
ing in a village of several square miles and about 
1,800 inhabitants, where there is at least one tene 
ment block which would do discredit to the East Side 
in New York City. For such herding habits there is 
no present remedy but in governmental control, and 
no ultimate remedy but in miss onary and educa- 
tional movements. England bas tried local option ; 
by an act passed in 1857, Parliament gave to the 
Vestries—a body corresponding to our town authori- 
ties—power to regulate the matter; but the power 
has, according to English official reports, never, in a 
single instance, been «xercised. The ‘‘ Spectator ” 
sees no hope but in a new missionary effort : 

‘* We sce no remedy except the bare possibility—remote 
enough at present—that there may arise so large a class of 
missionaries to the poor—missionaries in a new sense, mis 
sionaries not necessarily professing religious ends, though 
they must be animated by a genuinely religious spirit—that 
it shall become a recognized calling in life for educated 
iaen and women to go and live in the most wretched of our 
overpeopled districts just for the purpose of inoculating 
those districts with higher ends and aims. Such mission- 
aries must live for the purpose of securing the election of 
good local authorities, of enforcing all the more useful legis- 
lative provisions which Parliament has enacted, of diffusing 
a higher tone in municipal affairs, of promot'ng decent and 
healthy popular amusements, and generally for the purpose 
of turning a warren of misery into something like an organ 
ized society.”’ 

It goes on to suggest the value of a benevolent and 
missionary pawnbroker, possessed of the true ‘ en- 
thusiasm of humanity.” Christian life will have to 
undergo a large development toward the realization 
of Christ’s Jaw, ‘‘ That ye love one another as I have 
loved you,” before that remedy can be depended on ; 
and meanwhile the evil grows every year more diffi- 
cult of cure. We can at least stunt its growth by 
law, if we can cure it only by grace. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


There are signs in the air seeming to indicate that the 
Mrs. Thomas Carlyle correspondence is exerting a wide- 
spread influence for good, though in a manner that would 
probably prove mortifying to a lady of her delicate sensi- 
bility, were she a witness of the result. 

The publication of her private letters, in crude and un- 
pruned form, was unquestionably unfortunate so far as 
that estimable lady’s memory is concerned and the feeling 
of her friends ; but the public at large had no obvious reason 
for complaint, for it was thus permitted to enter into the 
very life of the Carlyle family, and, if it cared to, to spy 
into the innermost recesses of the Carlyle home. The pub 
lic at large promptly showed that it did care to. Of course 
it discovered all sorts of things, from the trivial and absurd 
to the pathetic and even dramatic. The public was aston- 
ished, though, under the circumstances, we think it had 
little reason to be. Let almost any family and home be un- 
draped to the same extent, and similar conditions would 
probably be found the rule rather than exception. Luckily 
for hero worship, the world is not used to this sort of biog- 
raphy. We are usually treated to the froth and cream, and 
the skim-milk and settlings are fed elsewhere. 

In Mrs. Carlyle’s case, a marked characteristic in later 
life was the frequency and particularity with which she 
detailed to her acquaintances her bodily ailments, both real 
and fancied. Her second volume of letters is one prolonged 
wail, the effect.of which upon such lady readers as have 
come within this Spectator’s range of vision was worthy of 
note. Nearly all withdrew their sympathy, denying, more- 











equivalent for virtue is grit. 


over, that there was any adequate demand for sympathy ; 
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and the majority found it subject for amusement. The re- 
sult of this attitude toward one of the more prominent of 
their sex was inevitable. Here was an exaggerated type of 
the lady of comparative leisure, who continually was, or 
thought she was, ailing—conditions that yield practically the 
same crop. Lady readers could not but feel this to bea 
tendency too common among womer of the middle and 
upper classes. They saw it was « condition liable to become 
chronic, and it brought home to them the fact that chronic 
complaint of ailments might outrival in painfalness all ordi- 
nary ailmentscombined. ‘‘ Why, you’re worse than a Jane 
Carlyle !"’ was recently heard said at a breakfast-table. That 
criticism sufficed to usher in a fresh topic of conversation. 





The Spectator fell into a quiet conversation the other day 
with a Christian lady, who has been subjected to the three 
greatest trials of character, and has attested the power of 
her living faith in each experience. She has maintained a 
luminous Christian life in the heart of wealthy and aristo- 
cratic society, both in a great commercial city and in the 
capit lof the nation. She has been the guiding counselor 
and the inspiring force of half a score, at least, of educa 
tional, philanthropic, and missionary enterprises, and her 
home has been alike the resting-place and the council chamber 
ef Christian workers ; and she has known what it is to be 
laid aside, by the edict of physicians, from all activity and 
all social life, and compelled to leave others to take up 
the burdens which it had been, in some sense, the joy of her 
lifeto bear for otbers. ‘‘It has been a great help to mein my 
life,” said she tothe Spectator, ‘‘to have a few verses stored 
up, which have served, sometimes in the excitements, some 
times in the solitudes, of life, now as a prayer, now as a 
m-ssage ;’’ and then she softly repeated one of them, as fol 
lows : 

* Build a littie fence of trust 
Around To-day ; 
Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay. 


* Look not from out the sheltering bars 
Upon To-morrow ; 
For God will help you bear what comes 
Of joy or sorrow.” 

The Spectator can report the verses, but not the simple 
eloquence of heart experience with which they were softly 
uttered, nor the quiet of the scene, the great sheltering elms, 
the shadows on the hills, the sweetness of the fragrant June 
air, the soft undertone of just audible music which makes 
every such summer afternoon vocal with trust, all of which 
gave to the poema border and background not to be im 
parted to others, but ever to be associated with the beauti- 
ful lines in the Spectator’s mind. 


The Spectator was talking recently with the Principal of 
ove of our larger institutions of learning for girls. ‘‘ The 
girls,’’ said she, ‘‘do not like to hear women speak. The 
announcement of a lecture or address by any well-known 
gentleman will always fill our lecture-room ; but if the lect- 
urer is a lady there is a small audience. ‘Oh, it was a 
woman ; we don’t care to hear a woman speak,’ isthe com- 
mon saying.’’ The Spectator wonders if this is all prejudice ; 
or is it woman’s instinct against an unwomanly act? And 
if the latter, 1s it any gain to have the commencement exer- 
cises of schools, academies, and colleges the occasion for 
reading essays by girl graduates, sometimes inaudibly, some- 
times in ahalf masculine voide, sometimes, though exvep- 
tionally, in a delicate, sweet voice, low but yet clear enough 
to be heard throughout the hushed hall. At present the 
Spectator only seeks for light ; meanwhile he is clear of two 
inalienable rights: one, the right of women to speak on the 
platform or in the pulpit ; the other, his own persona! right 
to stay away. 


It costs no more time to be civil than to be graff ; and it 
makes a great difference in life. The Spectator had need 
the other day at the Grand Central Station for silver, and, 
with some modest misgiving, put himseif in the long line 
and applied to the ticket-seller : ‘‘ Can you let me have silver 
for adollar bill?” ‘* Yes! and am glad to,’”’ was the cheery 
answer. The ‘‘ glad to’ did not take any appreciable time ; 
but it made avery appreciable difference in the response. 
The Spectator has since taken specia] pleasure more than 
once in watching the young man at this window (the New 
Haven ticket office), who deals out tickets, receives bills, 
and makes change with a celerity of movement which only 
long practice added to native quickness of mind and move- 
ment could give, but always with an airof hearty good-will, 
as though any new ticket-buyer were a personal acquaint- 
ance, notto say a personal friend. If there were a training 
school for ticket-sellers he should be at the head of it. 





The Spectator was auditor the other night of a parlor 
conversation in which a conservative gentleman was stating 
his objections to the higher education of womex. ‘“‘ The 
marriageable age of women,” said he, in effect, ‘‘ that is, 
the age at which it is moxt desirable they should marry, is 
from twenty-one to twenty-five. But if they are to receive 
the same education as their brothers, they cannot be expected 
to graduate before twenty-three, four, or five; and as the 
life of a student is necesssrily the life of a recluse, and the 
life of a girl pursuing her studies at school or college is even 
more 60, as she cannot go into society and go on with her 
studies at the same time, the higher education prevents her 
from forming those acquaintances which would lead to 
marriage, at the very time when such acquaintances are most 
naturally formed.’’ The Spectator is simply a reporter of this, 
to him, novel argument; though he confidentially suggests 
thatif there is anything in it, it furnishes an argument 
rather for co-education than against the higher education. 





This argument, by the by, suggests a deliciously innocent 
bit of Bibie reading by a colore! student at Hampton the 
other day, who quoted Solomon to the effect that ‘‘ A good 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT’. |} 


OWELL’'S June days have given brightness and 

inspiration to the college and seminary doings in 
New England the past week. At Andover nature never 
seemed more in harmony with life and thought The 
theological perspective is as open and free as the land- 
scape. As an educational center, Andover {s a social 
trinity, composed of schools for boys and girls and 
‘‘theologues.” Abbot Academy was the first incorpo- 
rated school for the specific higher education of young 
ladies in the Commonwealth, and holds the position of a 
modern Beatrice to the older and turbulent theological 
Dante over the way. Its fifty-sixth anniversary, last 
week, was characterized by the grace and beauty which 
Dr. Parker ssid moved him to confess to his willingness 
for ‘‘ unconditional surrender.” The ideal of the prin- 
cipal, Miss Philena McKeen, {fs to make the school a 
refined und inspiring home fo. young ladies, at the same 
time to train them in the various branches of culture, so 
as to unfold the fotellectual and spiritual natures in 
harmony with the truest concepiions of domestic life. 
The address was by the Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D., of 
Hartford, who, by request from the principal, gave his 
lecture on Dante and Beatrice. It was a masterfu) and 
beautiful interpretation of the great poet, which at times 
held the audience spellbound. By this interpretation 
he was able to set before the young Jadies the beauty and 
power of pure womanhood as seen in the ideal Beatrice, 
as he could not have done in a didactic address, and to 
picture the influence of a woman’s pure life upon man. 
Dr. Parker also presented the diplomas with felicitous 
remarks which were in harmony with his address. On 
behalf of the trustees, Professor Churchill made state- 
ments which carry cheer and courage to the alumni and 
friends of Abbot Academy. Plans have been made by 
architects for the erection of three new buildings, to cost 
$150,000, $25,000 of which are pledged to be paid when 
$100,000 shall be subscribed. To carry out the idea of 
home life in the school there will be three language halls, 
French, German, and English, so arranged as to facili- 
tate conversation in the languages, while the dining-hall 
will be separated into compartments by drop doors, thus 
providiog for table talkin French and German and Eng- 
ish. In front of the center building will be an open 
court, and in the rear are the large and beautiful grounds, 
with grove and walks. With alumpe and friends 
scattered from the Golden Horn to the Golden Gate, it 
ought to be an easy task to raise the funds. 

There was not 4 large attendance of alumni at the 
Theological Seminary. The meeting at Saratoga the 
previous week, and the State conferences in New 
Hampshire and Connecticut, in session the same week, 
no doubt kept some away who would otherwise have 
been present. The boards and committees were fully 
represented, and the examinations and exercises were 
of singular significance and interest. It is something to 
be able to say of Andover that there is internal har- 
mony and peace ; that the faculty are united and happy. 
This year the first class has graduated since the recon- 
struction of the faculty, which shows the quality of the 
work under the new régime. Owing to the disturbed 
state of the institution three years ago, instruction was 
not provided for a junior class, and the few students 
who came were willing to take those studies in a later 
part of the course, while seven students from other 
seminaries came and made up a graduating class of thir- 
teen. The examinations were largely attended, and 
watched with the keenest interest. In Biblical history 
Professor Taylor raised not a ripple of suspicion that he 
is a destructive critic, while Professor Woodruff, in sa- 
cred literature, left the impression of a thorough and 
careful exegete. The real curiosity and the watching 
for suspected heresy were in the chairs of Biblical and 
systematic theology. The friends of the Seminary were 
desirous to know what kind of a theology ts being 
taught. Professor Hincks, in Biblical Theology, seems 
to bein harmony in his exegesis with Professor Harris 
in systematic theology. Professor Harris spent the 
larger part of tbe time on the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, from his teaching of which I heard no dissent, 
but only commendation, the President of one New Eng- 
land college remarking that it was the best examination 
he ever heard, and the President of another observed 
that he had received new and profound views of the 
atonement. There was no meretheory. Ged in Christ 
—the Incarnation—is the center, radii, and circumfer- 
ence of the teaching. Christ is the one’ mediator. 
because absolute holy love in God works down and is re- 
vealed in the God-man, and he draws up men into him- 
self, where is the meeting of the human and the divine. 
And the process is profoundly sacrificial—self-sacri- 
ficing love suffering, giving itself to bring men to God 
in forgiveness and peace. Ona the question of proba- 
tion both Professors Hincks and Harris hold that Christ 
is the judge ofall men. This they accept as a principle. 
How Christian judgment shall be actualized In all cases 
they do not professto know. It was certainly refresh- 





man is rather to be desired than great riches.”’ 


admit that there are some things they do not know. I 

heard but one opinion of the parts of the graduates. 

As a whole, they were able, manly, clean cut, vigorous, 

and finely delivered. Seven of the class have pastor- 

ates walting forthem. The colored member from South 

Carolina, Mr. Sinclair, of the Advanced Class, a gradu- 

ate of Howard University, is an eloquent man. He 
speaks with much power. He is also facetions, as in 

his address before the Seminary Society, on Tuesday 

evening, after describing himself as a genuine son of 
lam, he turned to the President and said: ‘Sir, four 
thousand and one hundred years ago your ancestors and 
mine separated, but now their descendants are coming 
together In brotherhood.” 

At the alumni dinner the speaking was pleasant and 
fraternal. Dr. McKenzie spoke of the new visitor 
who has been chosen as the ‘‘ new anchor,” and the 
new trustee as the ‘new helm,” and Professor Tucker 
alluded to the time when the institution ‘‘ dragged the 
anchor.” Professor Sewall. of Bangor, brought fra 

ternal greetings and congratulations for the liberty in 
scholarship and teaching that has heen gatned by the 
recent confilect. The brother who spoke for the exam 

ining committee said that while there is in the faculty 
large freedom of jnvestigation there is cantion in reach 

ing conclusions. W th the excention of a few chronic 
agsailants of the Seminary, who will keen un low mut- 
terings of discontent, and claim for themeve!lres anecial 
‘honesty in the use of langnage,” the Imprecsions of 
the occasion upon conservatives and others, were favor 
able and assuring If the facnity goes on doing its 
work as successfully as it hes with the oradnating claas, 
and if they can draw students of like quality, they well 
may leave the tield of controversy to those whose tastes 
and animus seem to fit them for the calling. The 
brightest thing done at the anniversary was the after 
dinner speech hy David Collin Wells, sneaking for the 
class. He began by remarking that it is hard to make 
a new boot shine Tt did shine Mr. Marshall, of 
Lowell, who has heen elected as a visitor to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of the Hon. 
Charles T. Russell. in anticipation of his seventieth 
birthday next October, which is the limitation by age 
for holding the office, is a Jawver, and {s well epoken of 
by his brother lawvers as fit for the position 

On Wednesday Newburyport observed its 250th anni 
versary. President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College. 
delivered the historical address, and a letter from John 
G. Whittier was read. 

The Rev. George M. Boynton, of Bocton, will 
preach in Dr. Barrows’s pulpit in San Francisco in the 
month of August. Dr. Barrows is now in the East —— 
Dr. Meredith wil! go through Nebracka on a preaching 
tour in the month of August. There will be some 
rousing preaching ont there in the dog days. 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


{FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HRISTIAN peop'e here are very muh troubled 
over the growing disregard of the Sabhath. Sun 
day picnics have long been common Nor have we 
paid much attention to the driving in the parks and on 
the boulevards We have allowed the saloons to be 
open on Sunday. and have made little effort to prevent 
the opening of the theaters. It has been thought that 
in a population which is so largely Continental as ours 
little could be done to secure reverence for the Sabbath, 
or even quiet for those who wish to honor it as a day of 
rest and of worship. But the opening of the West Side 
Driving Park to horse-racing last Sunday seems to have 
aroused the friends of the Sabbath to action. Dr Kit 
tr'dge and many others preached upon the matter. 
First class lawyers have been retained, money secured, 
and efforts set on font to enforce the law against this 
new form of Sibbath desecration. The Baptist and the 
Jongregational ministers’ meetings diseussed the sub 
ject Monday morning, and the Baptists adopted the fol 
lowing resolutions : 


“* Whereas, The opening of a public race-course on the Sab 
bath day in this city, with the intention of perpetuating the 
same, threatens to give great increase to the secularizing, 
desecrating, and practical destru tion of the Sabbath, and 
opening the flood-gates of immorality ; 

‘* Resolved, That the occasion calls for energetic protest 


and prompt action on the part of not only the Christian but of 
all law-abiding citizens who love the peace and welfare of 
the community as that peace and welfare are conserved and 
advanced by the quiet and sanctity of the Sabbath ; 
Resolved, That the effort inangnrated to resist in the 
courts the encroachments on the good order and sacredness 


of the Sabbath will receive the cordial sympathy and co- 
operation of this conference.”’ 

In addition to adopting similar resolutions the Con 
gregationalists petitioned the managers of the street car 
lines and tue railroads not to furnish the extra accom 
modations for travel which these Sunday performances 


seem to demand, The regular topic for the morning 
discussion was furnished by the rcen! articles in the 





ing to some present to hear men in Professors’ chairs 


‘North American Review” on the question, ‘‘ Has 
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Christianity Benefited Woman?” The paper read by 
the Rev. 8. T. Kidder, of Winnetka, was exceptionally 
bright and able. Reports were also brought from the 
bome missicnary gathering at Saratoga. 

The Sabbath is still further to be disregarded, as will 
be seen by the following programme during the visit of 
the Mexican journalists, June 26-28. The reception is to 
be under the auspices of the Board of Trade, many of 
whose members are connected with the churches, and 
who thus are made to countenance a course of conduct 
which individually they would not approve : 

‘“Finst Day.—Reception at depot on arrival. Breakfast at 
hotel. Drive about city. Visit to stock-yards, packing 
houses, and reaper works. Lunch at club. Steamer to 
crib and along city front. Dri!l by National Guard in Lin- 
coln Park. Reception at Press Club, 

“Srconp Dar (Sunpay).—Attend services at Catholic 
Cathedral. Dinner at hotel. Drive to Lincoln Park and 
boulevard. Lunch at Washington Park Club. 

“Tsrkp Day.—Visit Board of Trade. Call at Mexican 
Central office. Attend Washington Park races. Lunch at 
Chicago or Calumet Club. Review of Fire Department. 
Grand banquet.”’ 

It is a question, also, whether the laying of a corner- 
stone of achurch edifice is exactly the thing for Sun- 
day. A week ago 2,000 people gathered to witness the 
ceremonies connected with the laying of the corner- 
stone of Zion Temple or Synogogue. Last Suaday a 
large crowd was called together by the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Church of the Epiphany. Here the 
bishop of the diocese and the leading divines of the 
city were present, and, by the procession they formed, 
and the ceremonies of consecration, attracted an assem- 
bly whose spirit, to many people’s thinking, was not 
quite in harmony with the character of the Lord’s Day. 
If secular work can be done on the Sabbath by members 
of Christian churches, why may not professional herse- 
racers give their entertainments on that day ? 

The United States Grand Jury has found a bill against 
Charles E. Gilmore and Jeremiah J. Sullivan for per- 
jury in the now famous Mackin case. Since the finding 
of this bill Gilmore has made a full confession of his 
guilt. The methods employed by Mackin are detailed 
minutely, though it is understood that no use is to be 
made of this confession in the approaching trial of 
Mackin. Itis gratifying that ‘‘ Dutchy” O’Keefe has 
been convicted of stealing the ballot-box of the Third 
Ward in the last election, and sentenced to a year in the 
penitentiary. The penalty is light, but it is better than 
nothing. It is now understood that the Young Men’s 
Republican Club of the city will contest the legality of 
Mayor Harrison’s election. The cortest will begin as 
soon as Mayor Harrison takes the oath of office, prob- 
ably next week. There seems to be another dead-lock 
at Springfield, occasioned this time by the popular de- 
mand for the passage of a bill which shall secure fair 
and honest elections in our cities, especially in Chicago. 
The Democrats oppose the measure, and the Republi- 
cans, 80 it is said, propose to prevent an adjournment 
till the bill is passed. The bill is modeled after that 
secured by the city of New York, and ought to pass 
unanimously. 

1. A. Talbut, alias Otto Funk, who stole nearly 2, 
volumes from the Public Library, his thefts ranging over 
a period of nine months, was yesterday adjudged insane 
and sent to the asylum at Elgin. A wise settlement of 
8 difficult case. 

The Democratic managers in Chicago are greatly en- 
raged at the appointment of Mr. Marsh, of Ogle County, 
as Marshal for this district. In this appointment they 
have been distinctly told that the President will pay no 
attention to their counsel or wishes, and that so far as he 
can bring it about, the best elements in his party are to 
be intrusted with power. 

Some idea of the fruit trade of the city may be gath- 
ered from the following item cut from a daily paper : 

*‘ From the 2d to the 8th of June, inclusive, there were re- 
ceived at Chicago, over the Illinois Central, 220 car-loads of 
strawberries ; the total weight of berries, after making a 
proper deduction for the weight of the wood in the boxes, 
being 2,451,297 pounds, or 1,225 tons. About two-fifths of 
these, or 1,000,000 quarts, it is estimated, have been sent to 
suburban towns and cities to the north and west of Chicago, 
leaving an average of two quarts for each of the 750,000 
residents of Chicago. This, of course, does not include all 
the strawberries received, for a large quantity have come 
over the Chicago & Alton, and also from points in In- 
diana.”’ 

Reports from the wheat crop are still discouraging, it 
being doubtful if the yield of the country exceeds 
330,000,000 bushels. The yield in Lilinois will be less 
than 10,000,000 bushels, in place of the more than 
40,000,000 of some years. 

June 13. 


THE CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


HE National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tio pn has just closed its twelfth annual session at 
Washington. The gathering at St. Louis last year was 
considered a successful and brilliant occasion, but in 











many points it was surpassed by the meeting which to- 
night, June 10, broke up with such hearty hand-shak- 
ings and good cheer. The matchless weather, the 
beautiful city, and the admirable arrangements for the 
holding of the meeting were strong adjuncts in pro- 
moting the success of the Conference. 

In past years it has been the custom to hold the 
social gathering at the close of the session, but the 
Washington committee inaugurated a very acceptable 
change in that respect. The philosophers and phi- 
lanthropisis began to appear on Wednesday. On Thurs- 
day morning a pleasant excursion to Mount Vernon 
gave them an opportunity to become somewhat acquaint- 
ed with each other and with the kind Washington 
hosts. On Thursday evening the Conference was 
formally opened by addresses of welcome from the 
dignitaries of Washington, responses on behalf of the 
Conference, and by the earnest and able address of the 
President, Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia. This meet- 
ing, as were all those of the week, was held in Willard 
Hall, a very convenient arrangement, as most of the 
members were at Willard’s Hotel, where special terms 
were made for their entertainment. A reception was 
given to the delegates at the close of the addresses, and 
a fair banquet, made beautiful with banks of roses, 
was spread before them. Thus the Conference was 
opened, with good-will, sociability, and kindly hospital- 
ity. 

The spirit enkindled on the first evening still burns 
unquenched. Honest men have agreed to differ, and 
points of unity, not of divergence, have been sought, 
while each has been absolutely free to utter his and 
her own convictions. It is a pleasure to use these 
pronouns interchangeably, although it suggests anew 
the necessity of asingle word which may express eitber. 
There is probably no body in the land where women 
are listened to more deferentially than here. It is a 
matter of course that they should read and debate and 
vote. They are not even invited, except in the general 
way, but left free to follow the dictates of their judg- 
ment and desires. As a result, much excellent service 
was rendered by the women of the Conference. On 
every subject that was discussed the voices of women 
were heard. 

The circulars of the Conference set forth that these 
subjects are such as relate to ‘‘ the condition and needs 
and the best methods of caring for the insane, the idi- 
otic, the deaf, and the blind; the problem of psuper- 
ism, and the principles upon which relief should be 
granted, both in and out of almshouses ; the prison ques- 
tion, in all its bearings; the prevention of pauperism 
and of crime, by suitable and effective measures for the 
care of neglected, exposed, and abandoned children ; 
the organization of charities in cities; pauper emigra- 
tion ; the statistics of crime and misfortune, and the his- 
tory of charitable enterprises, in the several States.” 

The list is long, and the week devoted to the work was 
none too much for the thorough consideration of such 
important topics. 

Friday was given up chiefly to hearing from States as 
to the progress each ie making in works of charity and 
reform, Thirty-five States, besides the District of Co- 
lumbia, responded. Legislation in behalf of better care 
of the dependent and delinquent classes is steadily im- 
proving, and methods are abreast of the Jaws. Each 
year sees some new State looking to the formation of a 
Board of State Charities, though the Soutbern States are 
behind in this essential. 

The evening of Friday was marked by excellent 
papers on Prison Reform, one of them by ex-Governor 
Hoyt, of Pennsylvania. An address was given by 
Charles Dudley Warner on Mr. Brockway’s Reformatory 
at Elmira, N. Y. Mr. Warner was happy in his style 
and his subject was interesting. His description, now 
plain and practical, now witty and humorous, now touch- 
ing and pathetic, held the close attention of the large au. 
dience that helped the four hundred and four delegates to 
fill the hall. Family papers must look to their laurels, 
however, for Mr. Warner does not find them all they 
ought to be. ‘‘ The convicts,” said he, ‘‘ have a weekly 
newspaper which I herewith recommend. It is the 
most decent family paver I knowinthe country. It has 
nothing in it that would injure a prisoner, and that is 
important, for you cannot afford to send some of our 
papers to State's prisons.” I trust that ‘‘ present com- 
pany is excepted.” 

The President of the United States had promised to be 
present at the opening session, and to give a brief ad- 
dress, but circumstances at the last moment prevented 
his doing so, greatly to the disappointment of hundreds. 
In lieu, though, he invited the Conference to call upon 
him in the *‘ East Room” on Friday, where he patiently 
stood and shook hands with his guests through a period 
five times as long as it would have taken to greet them 
as a body on the evening promised. 

Two afternoons of the week were given to visiting the 
public institutions of the city, in carriages provided by 
the iocal committee—a generous but needless outlay, 
since Washington has a complete network of street rail- 
ways leading in every direction. 





The programme for Saturday included the discussion 
of prisons and penitentiaries, and the employment of 
juvenile delinquents, with papers by A. O. Wright, of 
Wisconsin ; Dr. A. G. Byers, of Ohio ; Mrs. Mary E. R. 
Cobb, of Wisconsin ; Major T. J. Charleton, of Indiana, 
and Eugene Smith, of New York. 

The subject of insanity called out papers on ‘‘ Classt- 
fication of the Insane,” by Dr. Godding ; ‘‘ Proviston 
for Chronic Insane,” by Dr. Vivian; ‘‘What the Col- 
lege should do to Prevent Insanity,” by Professor Ed- 
ward Hitchcock ; ‘‘The Principles of Non-Restraint,” 
by Dr. Gundry ; ‘‘ The Treatment of Insanity at Home 
and Abroad,” by Dr. Goldsmith ; ‘‘The Care of the 
Filthy Insane,” by Dr. Stephen Smith ; and *‘ Legisla- 
tion Referring to Lunacy,” by Dr. Fletcher. These 
papers were long and exhaustive, the experta who pre- 
pared them being apparently so interested in their re- 
spective topics that they did not know how to lay the 
subject aside. 

The report of the Committee on Provision for Idiots 
was made by Dr. Isaac N. Kerlin, of the great establish- 
ment in Elwyn, Pa., at the head of which he has stood 
for seme twenty-five years. He was followed by Mr. 
James B. Richards, one of the earliest teachers of this 
class of defectives. Strange as it may seem to the gen 
eral reader who knows little about the subject of idiocy, 
this furnished one of the most interesting occasions of 
the week. 

It is impossible to do more than “read by title” the 
papers of the remaining’sessions. ‘‘ Indeterminate Sen 
tences ”” were treated by the Rev. F. H. Wines; ‘‘ Com- 
pulsory Education,” by Dr. Harris, of Concord ; ‘‘ Kin- 
dergartens,” by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of California ; 
‘‘Motherless Infants,” by Mrs. Clara T. Lovard ; 
“Placing Out Children,” and the ‘“‘ Shady Side” of that 
work, by Mrs. Virginia T. Smith, of Connecticut, and 
L. P. Alden; ‘‘The Prevention of Pauperism,” by 
Frank B. Sanborn ; and a reporton Immigration, by Dr. 
Charles 8. Hoyt, of New York. 

The idea of lighting up the serious deliberations of 
specialists by the electric flashes of literary gentus, em- 
braced not only the genuinely practical and sympathetic 
words of Charles Dudley Warner, but an abstruse and 
mystical paper of nearly 5,000 words on ‘‘ Crime,” by 
Julian Hawthorne. It was said by certain Sweden- 
borgians present that it could be understood thoroughly 
only by those who were familiar with the mystic utter- 
ances of the founder of that sect. The wickedly 
witty reporter who sat beside the writer could not have 
been a devotee of Swedenborg, then, as the following 
words, which he threatened to substitute for his more 
serious report, will show: ‘‘ Mr. Julian Hawthorne read 
an essay on ‘Crime.’ He said he knew nothing in par- 
ticular about the subject, and his auditors, who for the 
most part were familiar with it, must supply what was 
lacking in his paper, each for himself. He strongly 
condemned crime as an evilof polysyllabie proportions.” 
It may be heretical to suggest the possibility of adverse 
criticism, but one could not help wondering what would 
have been the reception of the same paper from John 
Smith instead of from Julian Hawthorne, the son of his 
father ! 

The last day of the Conference was admirable in its 
consideration of charity organization, under the excellent 
chairman of that Committee, W. Alexander Johnson, 
of Cincinnati. Among the practical subjects coming up 
under this was that of helping the poor to Jay by some of 
their wages for a rainy day. Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell was most earnest in urging the necessity for 
the Government establishing ‘' Postal Savings Banks” 
to this end. She was seconded in this sensible plea by a 
letter from Thomas L. James, of New York, addressed 
to the Conference, and seeking its aid in this direction. 
“The renewed effort,” said Mr. James, ‘‘in bebalf of 
postal savings banks is due to the fact that our workers 
among the poor are almost daily reminded of the pain- 
fuland urgent necessity for this simple and yetefficacious 
and appropriate form of relief on the part of the Govern- 
ment; and that, in order to secure prompt and satisfac- 
tory action on the part of Congress, it is imperative that 
organized preliminary work should be undertaken and 
a proper expression of public sentiment assured.” It 
does not seem as though a plan which has been an un- 
doubted success in other countries need be so slow to 
ripen and bear fruit in this. 

But why extend this skeleton ? Whoever is interested 
in these various subjects can read the papers in full in 
the published volume of proceedings. They cannot, 
however, read between the lines the spirit of good-will, 
of self-consecration, of devotion, that were evident as 
the words fell from the lips of the speakers. They 
cannot see the gracious dignity of the accomplished 
presiding officer, guiding the debates, warding off differ- 
ences and interferences. They cannot see the noble 
faces nor hear the kindly tones of those who discuss 
these important questions. It is only those who attend 
in person who can get from them the highest inspira- 
tion. Such an opportunity comes once a year. It waits 
with its welcome all such as will come to St. Paul, 
Minnesota, next June. 
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AN ANTIQUE DIRGE. 
By R. H. Stopparp, 
I. 
cx MES unbidden, so departs 
4 What is sweetest in our hearts ; 
Out of Night, or into Day, 
Coming, going, who can say ? 
Mocking voices answer, ‘‘ None ; 
Secrets these of Star and Sun, 
Circling in their silent way.” 
Il. 
Then the voice within me spake, 
Lest my heart should longer ache : 
‘‘Not out of Night, nor into Day, 
Nigh at hand, or far away, 
Are the things that lead astray ; 
Bidden they come, and so depart— 
The sweet, sad woes that heal the heart.”’ 








MORE ABOUT THE SECULAR PRESS. 


Y brethren of the secular press have spoken their 

mind about the papers recently read at Hart- 

ford, in which their calling was discussed ; and, as one 

of the parties to the discussion, I beg leave to offer a few 
more remarks, 

The debate at Hartford was not wholly eulogistic of 
the press. Much was said in praise of it ; the indebted- 
ness of religion, and all good causes, to the newspapers 
for valuable assistance was gratefully acknowledged ; 
but with the commendation certain criticlsms were min- 
gled. It fell to the lot of the present writer to utter 
most of these criticisms, One other speaker ventured 
upon some discriminating comments; the rest gave to 
the work of the press almost unqualified approval. The 
criticisms offered have been received by the newspapers 
variously ; with dignified dissent, with resentment, and 
with contempt ; and only in one or two papers have I 
found any admission of their justice or their perti- 
nence. This fact is itself significant. Is the secular 
press, then, infallible, or does it think itself infalli- 
ble? Has it no faults or shortcomings? Or are 
{ts sins those abstract iniquities so profusely con- 
fessed in prayer-meeting by people who are ready to 
flare up in an instant if you suggest any specific mis- 
doing? It may be that the good-natured exceptions to 
secular journalism noted at Hartford were not well 
taken ; but it must be that the profession, like every 
other, has {ts limitations and infirmities ; and I, for one, 
would be glad to have our able editors recognize this 
fact, and tell us themselves what they think the weak 
points of journalism are. The fact tbat they are so sen- 
sitive on the matters named is, to some minds, a clear 
symptom. 

It is hardly worth mentioning, but it may perhaps 
as well be said, that the chastisement bestowed on the 
chief offender, as a clerical meddler with subjects that 
he knows nothing about, was, at least, superfluous. I 
was brought up ina newspaper office, and have had, 
for thirty years, a pretty close connection, editorial or 
otherwise, with some newspaper or other; the inside 
history and operation of newspapers, big and little, is 
not unfamiliar to me ; and the information vouchsafed 
by some of my brethren of the press as to the character 
and methods of modern journalism is really no news at 
all. 

The paper which has provoked this dissent made two 
criticisms upon the secular press. The first of these 
had respect to the editorial treatment of religious topics, 
which was sald to be friendly rather than inimical, but, 
as a rule, empirical, pretentious, and not over-reverent. 
It was asserted that the average editor is generally ready 
to rush in and express his mind on all religious and 
ecclesiastical topics, and that he often shows himself to 
be ill informed on these topics, and thus, all uncon- 
sciously, makes a spectacle of himself. I gave this as 
my judgment, founded on a pretty wide reading of 
daily newspapers from all parts of this country. Readers 
of the dally papers, who know something about religious 
questions, must decide whether or not the judgment is 
just. 

In some of the replies to this criticism I have been 
reminded that the greater journals keep their editorial 
specialists, to whom all important topics are submitted, 
so that religious questions, for example, are apt to be 
discussed by clergymen. I am quite aware of this fact. 
But of the twelve or thirteen hundred daily newspapers 
published in this country, there may be one or two score 
of which this is true. The essay in question recognized 
the existence of journals, ‘‘ nota few,””in which matters 
of this sort were intelligently and ably treated ; the 
question is whether the ‘‘ average secular newspaper” 
thus treats them. After reading what the able editors 
have to say in reply to my criticism, it is still my belief 
that discussions of religious topics by the “‘ average” 
editor were very fairly characterized in the essay. The 
‘* average” editor of the daily paper is not a church. 





goer; he is not very intimately acquainted with the 
deeper movements and tendencies of the religious 
world ; it is not to be expected that his treatment of 
these questions will be comprehensive or profound. 
Remember that it was not his treatment of social ques- 
tions or moral questions that was under discussion, but his 
manner of dealing with religious questions purely. If 
the average secular editor thinks that he handles these 
questions very skillfully, I must beg to disagree with him. 
I don’t believe that he does think so. He is not expected 
to say anything wise on such subjects; he is expected 
to say something smart, and that is what he does say. 
Bless us, brother editors! does anybody take you for 
masters in theology, or spiritual guides? If I had called 
you any such names you would have laughed at me. 

The other criticism touched a much more sensitive 
spot—the lack of prophetism in the modern newspaper ; 
the domination of the counting-room over the sanctum ; 
the subjection of the teaching function to the business 
of money-making. The reference to this fact has 
awakened considerable wrath in the editorial breast. I 
had not supposed that there was any question respecting 
the fact. I imagined myself to be uttering the merest 
commonplace. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, one of the 
most distinguished and high-minded of American editors, 
said, a few years ago, before the Social Science Associa- 
tion : ‘‘ The newspaper is a private enterprise. Its ob- 
ject is to make money for its owner.” Many of our 
great newspapers are owned by corporations, or joint 
stock companies. The owners of this stock want divi- 
dends, and they put the management into the hands of 
aman who will make the paper pay them dividends. 
There is no pretense on their part of philanthropy ; they 
mean business. The doctrines, political or moral or 
religious, taught by their journal concern them less than 
the annual balance-sheet. And whether the journal is 
owned by acompany or an individual, the case, as Mr. 
Warner says, is generally the same. ‘‘Its object is to 
make money for its owner.” That is the paramount 
consideration. The newspaper business js, primarily, 
business. 

The work of the moral and religious teacher is not, 
primarily, money-making. The moment it becomes 
evident that this is so, his influence is gone. The prime 
condition of success in this calling is that the mercenary 
motive shall be consciously and manifestly subordinate. 
Tiis is not only true of ministers of the gospel, but of 
all others who seek to be guides of conduct. ‘‘ Even a 
‘man of letters,’” writes Froude, ‘‘ must live while he 
writes ; and Carlyle had imposed conditions upon him 
self which might make the keeping himself alive impos- 
sible ; for his function was sacred to him, and he had 
laid down as a fixed rule that he would never write 
anything save when especially moved to write by an im- 
pulse from within.” Carlyle was not at all singular in 
this. No man who cannot, in his loyalty to truth, de- 
liberately put all chance of promotion behind his back, 
and calmly look starvation in the face, will ever make 
any strong impression on the world as a moral teacher. 
This is what I call prophetism—supreme allegiance to 
truth. 

Now, I shall express no judgment as to the generality 
of the men who do the editorial work on our secular 
newspapers. It is a notorious fact that there is a class 
of these men who are simply mercenaries; who are 
ready to sell their pen to any purchaser ; who will go 
directly from one newspaper to its political antagonist, 
and advocate one day doctrines that they were denounc- 
ing the day before. How large this class of Bohemian 
journalists is I will not undertake tosay. I assume that 
itissmall. I assume that the editorial writers on our 
secular journals are, asa class, men with clear ideas and 
honest convictions. But my contention is that it is the 
owner of the newspaper, and not its ostensible editor, 
who controls its utterances ; that the editor will not, as 
a rule, be permitted to take a course which the owner 
regards as financially unprofitable. ‘‘The object of the 
newspaper is to make money for {ts owner.” Any ob- 
jects which the editor may have in view, in the way of 
purifying politics or improving public morals, are liable 
to be thwarted by the interference of the publisher. It 
is possible, of course, for the editor to tell a great deal 
of truth which will not conflict with “the object of the 
newspaper ;” which will even promote that object. But 
cases are constantly arising, in nearly all the best regu. 
lated newepapers, where the editorial right hand1s made 
to feel the paralysis of the counting-room. It is perfectly 
idle to contradict this ; every man who knows anything 
of the interior working of our newspaper press knows 
that it is true. 

This, then, is the infirmity of the newspaper. It 
assumes to be an ethical teacher, but its object is to 
make money for its owner. It is constantly crippled 
in its teaching function by the main purpose of its pub- 
lisher. 

Many of my critics have replied, wita some heat, that 
the newspaper business is, in this respect, like any other 
business. ‘‘Dry-goods stores and livery stables,” an- 
swers one, ‘‘ are owned by men whose ‘ principal object 





‘make them instruments of righteousness.’” Certainly. 
And the making of money in the sale of dry goods or 
the keeping of livery stables is a perfectly legitimate 
business, if honestly conducted. But suppose the dry 

goods merchant or the livery-steble keeper should 
assume to be a great moral teacher; that his business 
was conducted largely, if not mainly, for that purpose ; 
suppose the livery-stable keeper should put tracts in all 
his carriages, and the dry-goods merchant should have 
moral essays printed on his calicoes, and that both of 
them should advertise themselves as guides of public 
opinion in matters of conduct, and should ask for pat- 
ronage on that score. It strikes me that some incongru 

ity would be felt in this performance, and that the morsl 
influence of these enterprising traders would not be ex 

cessive. Suppcse, on the other hand, that a newspaper 
should keep the announcement standing at the head of 
its editorial columns : ‘‘ The object of this newspaper is 
to make money for its owner. We shall be as patriotic 
apd as public spirited and as loyal to the highest truth 
as we can ; but our readers will remember that this is a 
business enterprise and that business is business.” It 
strikes me that the editorial utterances of that news 

paper on moral questions would not have a great deal of 
weight. 

Is it difficult to see that this attempt to insert a teach 
ing function into a business enterprise must somewhat 
weaken the teaching function? Is it not a fact that, 
with judicious readers, the newspaper as a teacher of 
morality is considerably discredited ? 

Some of the editors have retorted that the clergyman 
as well as the owner of the newspaper is obliged to 
look out for his salary, and that cases have been known 
in which the minister has deserted his duty for an In- 
crease of salary. It is the implication, and sometimes 
the statement, of my critics, that money-making {fs as 
much a part of the clerical profession as of the publish 
ing business. To this it must be replied that clergymen 
uniformly profess to make gain wholly subordinate to 
godliness ; this is the ideal always held up before them. 
No teacher of homiletics and pastoral theology ever 
told his pupils that the object of entering upon the 
ministry was to make money. The minister of the 
Gospel hopes for a livelihood, no doubt; but he pro- 
fesses that his supreme loyalty is to the truth ; and that 
he is ready to make any sacrifice that truth may 
require of him. It is open to the journalist to answer, 
as some of them seem to do, that all this is cant and 
hypocrisy ; but I trust it is not so. I have known of 
ministers who forsook their duty for increased salary ; 
but I have known, too, &@ great many ministers who 
have refused to doit. An increase of income is not, as 
arule, the decisive consideration with clergymen ; just so 
far as it is, so far the clerical profession is shorn of its 
power. Every man who manifestly acts from this motive 
loses his influence, and becomes a disgrace to his call- 
ing. He may continue to amuse the populace, but 
his power as a teacher of righteousness is gone. The 
pulpit can have no salutary influence save as the 
people believe that business considerations are kept 
wholly subordinate in the lives of its teachers. Those 
who suppose that all ministers are mercenary are not, 
I think, very well acquainted with ministers. With 
most of them, as with such men as Carlyle and Emer- 
son and Darwin and Agassiz, money-making is a 
secondary consideration. 

Here, let me say again, is the radical difference 
between the pulpit and the newspaper. The news. 
paper is controlled by its owner; and with its owner, 
as a rule, money-making is the primary consideration. 

I know that the incongruity and difficulty of this 
situation are keenly felt by conscientious editors. 
When the editorial writer finds himself powerless to 
smite the local boss for his villainies, because it would 
deprive the paper of the municipal advertising ; when 
he sees the paper dragged, against his protest, into the 
support of measures that he knows are mischievous, 
and of men that he knows are scoundrels, he begins to 
feel that the newspaper, as ‘‘ aninstrument of righteous- 
ness,” is a poor tool. He knows, moreover, that the 
reason of its vicious action is apparent to discerning 
readers, and that {ts assumptions of a virtue which it 
has not are laughed at by multitudes, and it galls him 
to be put in so false a position. There are hundreds 
of men in editorial offices who will consent to the truth 
of all this. What the solution of this difficulty is, I can- 
notsay. I know that some of the brightest and most 

upright editors look to see the tangle straightened out 
by demitting the teaching function altogether, and 
making the newspaper simply a vehicle of news and 
miscellany, with signed contributions 

The only other remedy I can think of is prophetism 
in the publishing department. I see not how the news 
paper can be a vigorous moral force unless the publisher 
has convictions. Some young men of wealth are going 
into politics nowadays for patriotic purposes. Perhaps 
others wil] find a career in the publishing of great news- 
papers, and, having the wit and the enterprise to make 
them readable and salable, will also have the will to 





is to make money out of them,’ and not especially to 


make them always serviceable to the highest ends, 
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Let me not seem to deny that such publishers are 
already at work. What Mr. Warner says about news- 
papers is a general truth, and I have so treated it ; but 
it is by no means 8 universal truth. There are owners 
of newspapers, as well as ministers and teachers, who 
have something better to do than to make money ; whose 
ruling motive is unselfish ; who never permit the count- 
ting-room to dictate the course of the editor; who 
would rather be right with ten thousand subscribers 
than wrong with fifty thousand. I know publishers of 
newspapers and periodicals who are as conscientious 
and high-minded and loyal to their views of truth and 
their convictions of duty as any clergyman I ever 
knew. If the number of these publishers should 
increase, the secular press might soon become a great 
moral force. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 








THE HOUSING OF THE POOR. 


HE overcrowding of the poor in tenement dwell- 
ings is doubtless worse in certain districts of Lon- 
don than in any other city of the world. But though 
the degree of misery may be greater, the conditions, the 
causes, and the remedies of the evil are much the same 
everywhere. There is, accordingly, serious material for 
study by Americans in the reports lately made by the 
Royal Commission appointed a year ago or more to in- 
quire into the Housing of the Working Classes in Eng- 
land. The Commission had seventeen members, was 
headed by the Prince of Wales, and included such men 
as Cardinal Manning, Lord Salisbury, Lord Carrington, 
Sir Richard Cros:, the Bishop of Bedford, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Broadhurst, and Mr. Samuel Morley. Their main 
report is based on evidence that fills two large volumes, 
and is accompanied by several appendices and special 
recommendations. The investigations extended over 
certain districts of London and of other great cities, like 
Birmingham and Newcastle, over a few smaller provin- 
cial towns, and over certain rural districts. 

As to the state of facts actually existing to-day, the 
Commission agree with Lord Shaftesbury that whatever 
the improvement in London in other respects may have 
been, the overcrowding is more serious than ever. Here 
are two or three specimen cases out of many : 

“*In System Place ene room was occupied by a man and 
wife with four children, the eldest of sixteen, in addition to 
a woman lodger and baby—eight in all, in a room nine feet 
square. At 2 Neckinger Place, one room, about ten feet 
square, was occupied by a family of eight, and at 23 Druid 
Street there was a room occupied by a man and wife and 
family of four, the eldest being seventeen years old. In 
Spitalfields, 35 Hanbury Street, is a house of nine rooms, 
and there was an average of seven persons to each room. 
In no room was there more than one bed. At Nutting Hill 
were found, in St. Catherine’s Road, cases of six and seven 
members of a family occupying one room.”’ 

Asa result of the tenement-crowding the Commissioa 
finds plenty of evidence of general depression of health, 
ophthalmia or ‘‘ blight” among children, and a decided 
increase in the death rate, to say nothing of the immoral- 
ity consequent upon the system of families living in one 
room each, and actually taking in Jodgers. A bad condi- 
tion of things was found as regards sanitary and struct- 
ural faults. Mischiefs specially noted are the putting 
up of buildings back to back, without thorough ventila- 
tion or light, the prevalence of cellar dwellings, defect- 
ive eloset accommodation, and the cutting off of water 
supply for non-payment of taxes. 

There is little that is novel in the remarks of the Com- 
mission on the causes of these evils. The chief are, of 
course, poverty, high rents, demolitions, the extortions 
of middlemen, and the inertness of the local officers, 
The number of sanitary inspectors is clearly too small ; 
in Greenwich there is but one to every 65,000 of the 
population; in Bermondsey, one to 86,000; in Mile 
End, one to 105,0C0. The recommendations made by 
this Commission are numerous, and they by no means 
agree unanimously upon some of them. Among the 
most important are: the more general application of ex. 
isting sanitary laws as to the registration, inspection, and 
cleansing of tenement-houses, the restriction of lodgers 
in number, and the consolidation of by-laws into a gen- 
eral act ; the appointment of more and better inspectors , 
a rule compelling medical health officers to reside within 
their districts and to devote all their time to the work ; 
the appointment by the general government of inspect- 
ors to examine the work of the loca] inspectors ; the 
tearing down of three prisons occupying forty-two acres 
in the heart of the city, their sites to be conveyed to the 
Metropolitan Board for the erectien of mode] dwellings ; 
the loan of money by the Public Works Commissioners 
to societies for the erection of dwellings, at three and 
one-eighth per cent. interest ; the exercise by the Board 
of Trade of its right to compel railways to run trains to 
accommodate workmen ; and, finally, the giving to 
metropolitan and urban parishes the power to build 
lodging-houses “‘ out of the rates” when sanitary condi- 
tions make it desirable. The last named is, we believe, 
the most radical step yet taken in this class of recom- 
mended legislation. 

The report of a special committee which hes been in- 





vestigating the same general subject at Bristol, England, 
lays special stress on what it calls the ‘‘ moral over- 
crowding.” It adds: 


“In so far as private effort can effect anything in improv- 
ing the condition of the homes of the poor, it has been 
found, here as elsewhere, that Miss Octavia Hill’s system is 
the best. The poor, it appears, do not care to go into the 
suburbs, far from their work, and they dislike the publicity 
and supervision of industrial dwellings. ‘Model lodging. 
houses’ have in Bristol not been a success. But good 
work has been done in buying up and improving old houses, 
in intrusting the collection of rents to ladies, who in this 
way become personally acquainted with the poor, and, if 
firm, tactful, and sympathetic, exercise a refining influence 
upon the tenants in many ways. It is satisfactory to have 
this fresh testimony to the efficacy of one of the most de- 
voted and least objectionable forms of volunteer effort for 
the raising of the poor.” 








LABOR QUESTIONS DISCUSSED AT 
NEW HAVEN. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
ECENT meetings of the New Haven Congrega 
tional Club have been of very great interest. 
On the evening of the 8th inst., a large company of 
ladies and gentlemen filled the parlors of the Center 
Church Chapel. where the last meeting of the season 
was held. Senator Platt, of Connecticut, was the guest 
of the Club, and read a carefully prepared paper on the 
labor question. He admitted, in beginning, that the 
laboring classes everywhere, and must of all in the most 
enlightened regions, are discontented. For a feeling so 
widespread there must be some cause; and it was a 
very good sign that there is now such a general interest 
felt in the investigation of that cause, and of the reme- 
dies for the evils which it is producing. There is a 
labor movement in society ; and thi: must be led by the 
statesmen, the religious teachers, and the sensible men 
of the day, or it will be led by demagogues, frrelig.on- 
ists, and cranks At any rate, it can be led only by 
those who are known to have a generous sympathy for 
the laboring classes. Among the various complaints 
now msde by the laborers, Senator Platt dwelt espe: 
clally upon this, that labor produces wealth, but can- 
not have its share in the wealth which it produces; 
labor complains that the tendency is toward industrial 
servitude, and not toward industrial freedom. Yet he 
admitted that the condition of the laboring class is bet- 
ter in this than in any other country, and that the rate 
of wages, on the whole, is advancing here ; and still the 
complaint of the laborer is not wholly groundless, be 
cause his progress has not kept pace with the general 
progress. The standard of wealth is vastly higher now 
than a half century ago; the man who then was worth 
$30,000 was, in the estimation of society, a richer man 
than he who is worth$300,000 now. But while the stand- 
ard of wealth is thus ten times as high now as then, the 
rate of wages has only about doubled in the same time. 
The workingman has relatively fallen back. The ex 
istence of the Republic of the United States, the Senator 
said, emphatically, depends on whether we can maintain 
a rate of wages on which the average workingman can 
live in comfort, and also enjoy for himself and family the 
means of self-improvement. The government, business, 
society, and the church, must be so conducied that there 
shal] be no opportunity for the mob or the commune. 
As to what ought to be done, the Senator confessed him- 
self ignorant ; he was stil] studying the question ; one 
thing was plain, something must be done. He has little 
confidence in direct legislation with the view of improv- 
ing the condition of labor. Indirect legislation, as for 
instance our school laws, can do much. But laws de- 
pend very much for their good result upon the temper 
in which they are administered. The whole spirit of 
legislation, he declared, needs a new impulse imparted 
by sympathy with the laboring people. Itis on public 
opinion and publicsympathy rather than on direct leg- 
islation that labor must rely in order that its wrongs be 
righted. This last sentence indicates the large-hearted 
and generous spirit which animated Senator Platt’s entire 
address. If all our public men will only bring to their 
study of social problems a similar spirit, both our labor- 
ing classes and our entire nation will be in al) respects 
the gainers. 

The discussion which followed the reading of the 
Senator’s paper brought out a few facts on the other side 
of the question. A well-known manufacturer of New 
Haven thought that at least some of the evils under 
which the laboring man is groaning are caused by the 
intemperate and wasteful habits, and by the unreason 
ableness, of the workingman himself ; and he mentioned 
facts in his own dealings with laborers to sustain 
what he said. Another manufacturer thought that the 
way out of our difficulties Jay in the practice of the 
Golden Rule. A lawyer of the city thought that the 
protective tariff ought to be so enlarged in its scope as to 
keep out, emigrants from the Old World. as well as the 
products of labor ; a sentiment which, coming from those 
who believe in a protective tariff, is at least consistent, 
but which sounded a little out of longitude in New 


Haven. On the whole, Senator Platt’s paper, and more 
especially the temper of Christian charity which per- 
vaded it, was highly approved by those who heard it. 


MR. STANLEY ON AFRICAN MISSION- 
ARIES. 


O man better knows the conditions of life in 

Africa than Mr. H. M. Stanley, the famous ex- 
plorer, whose book on the Congo is the literary topic of 
the dayin London. Mr. Stanley was recently enter- 
tained at breakfast by the London Baptist Missionary 
Society ; he spoke as follows of the needs of special 
training on the part of missionaries : 

‘“‘He had a sort of legendary idea of the missionary 
until he saw Livingstone, and then he recognized what 
a type of noble physical and meral manhood a fine mis 
sionary and a good man could be; and from the kindly 
manner in which he spoke, the intense zeal he displayed, 
and the intense earnestness of his language, he had ever 
since held a very hich idea of missionaries. Jie wished 
he could carry his educated idea of a missionary through- 
out England. His original idea of a missionary was 
that of a man who took the Bible in his hand, and con 
verted tens and hundreds of thousands of pagans at 
once by the magic eloquence of his tongue. He had 
been looking for and hoping to see such a wonder, and 
not having done so, he was inclined to believe that mis 
sionaries were lazy, or indifferent, or incapable; but when 
he saw how Livingstone went about his work, he dis 
covered what an egregious mistake he had committed. 
The work of the misstonary was very slow and very hard. 
He must begin with the very alphabet, teaching him 
self first. And what was given him to encourage him ? 
A few sodden bananas, a few pounds of rice; and it 
was thought that he was being dealt with in a princely 
fashion if he had a guartern of wheaten flour. No 
wines, no whiskies, no champagnes; he is asked to 
drink Congo water, tea it be liked, coffee or cocoa, that 
was all. And he had got to think kindly of those who 
had sent him out What an unbounded quantity of 
charity the poor missionary must have to be constantly 
at his laborious work, and thinking kindly of those at 
home, too! He had got to learn his alphabet, and had 
to impress the wild Congo child, who looked upon him 
with contempt. Only when he had schooled himself 
and educated himself by long days of patient industry 
could he hope to convert the people around him. 
Mr. Stanley said he thought one of the most interesting 
hooks he could write would be the true story of a mission- 
ary’s life in Africa. He thought he could do it hecause 
he was unprejudiced and unbiased. He could tell the 
candid truth, and it would be a lesson to many. Prob 
ably they thought that the mfssfonarics exaggerated. 
They always accused him (Mr. Stanley) of exaggerating, 
but the candid truth would astonish them.” 











A FARMER’S EXPERIENCE. 
Dear Editor : 
N response to the article in your last paper, on fourth 
page, “‘ What Shall We Do with Our Boys ?” per- 
mit me to say I was a boy, and took the ‘‘ Western 
fever,” in 1856. My father gave his permission for me to 
go West, then hired me at. five shillings a day for the 
time that remained before I was to start. Thus I earned 
thirteen dollars, and he gave me ten dollars more when 
we exchanged good-by. 

I went in a big wagon, with four others about my 
age. JT was Jess than twenty years old that April day. 
Temptations came to me. of course, many of them. I 
spent that summer largely in the saddle, on the plains, 
with 215 head of cattle, and 46 mules and colts. I have 
been driven fourteen miles by a storm at the head of 
my herd, and slept at night with my wild horse’s fore- 
legs as my pillow, my dog in my lap, and the rain com- 
ing down in torrents ; no dinner, no supper ; and break- 
fast for self, dog, and horse as soon asI could get to it 
in the morning, which was nineo’clock. I have ridden 
into a hole scooped out of the ground by an electric 
bolt near us, large and deep enough to bury a four- 
horse rig with top wagon. 

T enjoyed it, but I do not advise the young man that 
“* Father ” refers to to take in such an experience. ‘‘ The 
house beautiful ” that the ‘‘ man wonderful” has to live 
in is not constructed to pass this kind of exposure with- 
out becoming impaired. Your correspondent knows 
from experience the farmer’s life has its shadows aleo. 
T have a knowledge of this, as I managed a piece of the 
surface of the earth with a frontace on this grand Mis- 
sissippi River of a mile (I had 568 acres), and had a 
grand orchard—twenty acres and more—great house, 
barn, etc. I could drink in the delight of fifteen miles 
of river from my front door, have seen seven vessels in 
sight at once, employed several men by the year, knew 
how to sell whatever could be prepared for market, 
1,000 bushels of apples, 200 bushels of cherries, pears, 
plums, and peaches—even squashes were sold at a penny 
a pound ; a good market for all this only sixteen miles 
away. All the butter we could make I sold at forty- 





five cents per pound; baled hundreds of tons of hay 
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during the winter, zhelled and sacked my corn, wheat, 
etc , shipped them by river to St. Louis in the spring. 

But, hold! how and by whom was the cooking done, 
and washing, churning, etc.? What is a wife for? a 
slave? What are we here for? What is life? A man 
who has no higher aim in life than to obey the orders of 
a large farm must have neglected some of the cheer 
intended for him by a kind Providence; an over- 
worked mortal cannot enj»y any great amount. 

I have one more child than the ‘‘ Father” referred to 
in your paper, and my father, after visiting me on that 
grand farm, and about to start on his journey home to 
New York, and wanting to say something clever, said : 
‘Well, I wish you had only 100 acres, all in good 
shape.” 

And there are thousands of our Western farmers land 
poor, and that is the poorest mortal I can think of ; he 
has a master that is most unrelenting, one that will rule 
or ruin. A small farm well handled, and within the 
range of happiness for both man and wife; then buy a 
sheep pasture when you can, and ancther field later, is 
standard life. Buta carefully bred young man bas no 
need to go by the way of the plainsman’s rough life to 
reach his ideal; and in going he may check his happi 
ness by infirmity of body. Wishing you continued 
prosperity, I remain, 


Very respectfully, BLADE. 
BuFFALO, Iowa. 





EASY TALKS ABOUT MANY THINGS. 


By Ontver B. Bunce 


H. 

N acute and freshly suggestive paper in a recent 

English review considers the ‘‘ Intellectual Charm 
of War.” The writer points out the singular fascination 
of war on men that have no personal interest in the 
struggle, whoa absorbed by the chances, fascinated by 
the dramatic details, and thrilled by the situations of war, 
in the same way tbat spectators are carried away by the 
incidents of a drama, but toa much greater degree. I 
sugg<st to this writer another theme well suited to his 
power of subtle analysis ; this is, the Intellectual Charm 
of Murder. We all know what De Quincy has said 
about murder as a fine art, but this speculation would 
run on different lines. It not unfrequently happens 
that the great interest which the public take in the de- 
tails of a murder is denounced asa morbid and unhealth- 
ful delightio the horrible, but these hasty moralists have 
not penetrated to the real cause of this widespread 
manifestation. The interest that a murder excites 
always depends, not onits horrors, but on the degree cf 
mystery that surrounds it. Murders are of daily occur 
rence that scarcely arrest the public attention at all. If 
the victim is well known there is a momentary interest, 
but there is never a prolonged agitation unless the cir 
cumstances that attend the crime are perplexing or 
mysterious. No murder ever committed in New York 
caused so much talk as the Burdell murder, nor has any 
been remembered so tenaciously. This is not because 
Dr. Burdell was a well-known citizen, or because there 
were exceptional horrors, but because the whole com- 
munity became profoundly interested in an effort to 
solve the mystery connected with it. The intensity of 
the public interest in a murder is always heightened if 
there are several current theories a8 to who the perpe- 
trators are. In that case every man becomes a detect- 
ive, and studies all the clues with almost feverish inter- 
est. The public is divided into camps ; suspected 
persons have their accusers and their defenders ; there 
are on every hand enthusiastic partisans and earnest 
expounders—in brief, the intel‘ectual elements of the 
tragedy take possession of the public mind, and for a 
time completely dominate it. The conditions that enter 
into a powerful drama or an exciting game—mystery, 
uncertainty, chance—are there, and these give to mur- 
der, as they do to war, its strange intellectual charm. 





* 
** 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, after passing a winter in Rome, 
expressed the hope that he might thereafter always 
spend this season in a country where a winter is a rec- 
ognized institution. The snows and bitter winds of bis 
New England home had never brought him the discom- 
fort that he experienced in a land which, assuming to be 
“sunny,” perpetually broke its word of promise. In 
northern climes the provision against cold defeats cold ; 
in southern lande, unless under the equator, a misguided 
confidence in the warmth that ought to be subjects the 
unhappy wayfarer to certain chilling experiences that 
he does not easily forget. Even in our own land it isa 
question whether as much discomfort from cold is not 
felt in summer as in winter. From November to April 
our houses are warmed, and our apparel is made to re- 
sist the encroachments of Jack Frost ; from May to No- 
vember we put out our fires, closet our flannel, hang up 
our overcoats, and voluntarily subject ourselves to every 
cold blast that capriciously plays its antics out of season 
The most feeling recollection of cold that I have is not 
of December or of January, but of an August morning. 
I was set down, at a railway station, at dawn, and com- 





pelled to wait there a long time fora train. There wasa 
cold drizzle. I was habited in nothing but summer ap- 
parel, and the station doors were closed. { doubt if in all 
my winter experiences I was ever so chilled through and 
through as on that summer morning. It is well known 
that in the South the people suffer greatly whenever the 
“‘norther” blows, and the ‘‘norther” comes often 
enough to make one wonder that better provision for it 
is not made ; and in our own climate we have altogether 
too much confidence in balmy airs that so often fail to 
appear at the time expected. Onecan trust his overcoat 
and his winter fire, but he cannot trust the promise of a 
June day. 
« 

A writer in an English journal commits himself as 
follows : ‘‘ Man, diminutive man, who, if he walked on 
all fours, would be no bigger than a silly sheep, and 
who only partially disguises his native smalloess by his 
acquired habit of walking erect on what ouzht to be his 
Lind legs,” etc. Now, there is nothing new in this com 
parison. We frequently hear the limbs of man com. 
pared to the four legs of animals, and evolutionists seem 
generally to accept the notion that we are noth'ng more 
than quadrupeds set up erect. But it does not seem to 
have been observed by these persons that our limb3 have 
an exactly reverse construction from that of quadrupeds. 
Our legs have the knee-joint like that of the fore leg of 
animals, and hence, if they ever were hind legs, that 
which was origina'ly a backward bend had to be brought 
round toa forward bend, and a joint developed. Evo- 
lution can easily explain how the joint, in course of 
time, might come, but it is not easy to see how evolution 
could bring the joint intoareverseaction. It isthe same 
way with our arms, commonly assumed to have been 
originally fore legs, but which are constructed on the 
model of hind legs. We thus see that man had not 
merely to acquire the habit of walking erect, but must 
have been compelled, in his transformation from a quad- 
ruped to a biped, either to have reconstructed his limbs, 
or by some hocus pocus caused them to change places. 


% 

In view of how much poverty there is in the world, 
the immense rate at which wealth increases when per- 
mitted to do so always seems to me an amazing fact. 
Money compounded at seven per cent. doubles itself every 
eleven years. <A dollarinvested and the principal and 
interest reinvested every year at seven per cent. would 
in a thousand years amount to more money than the solid 
welght of the earth ia gold! We can allowa much 
lower rate of interest and yet show ina thousand years a 
tremendous accumulation of wealth. Tbe only value 
of these figures, of course, is their significance, inasmuch 
as wealth generally cannot be compounded, but only a 
small portion of it. But this portion should assuredly 
have better results to show in all these years of activity. 
The consumption and destruction of wealth must have 
been incalculabie for the world now to be no richer 
than itis. And then if a dollar can roll up to such 
gigantic results ; if, undisturbed, it can in the course of 
a few hundred years absorb everything within itself, 
what are we to think of the future of the great fortunes in 
the world ? How long will it take the Rothschilds to own 
everything and everybody? If we allow their wealth 
to double once in fifteen years, or once only in twenty 
years, it must in time, unless in some way arrested, ab- 
sorb a!] the accumulations of the world. Families break 
up or die out, or meet with misfortunes, and the wealth 
that accumulates in one period often becomes scattered 
in another ; but it is not considering too closely to con- 
sider what would happen if one family like the Roths- 
childs should retain its monetary headship for a few 
centuries. Such continued good fortune is yerhaps 
altogether unlikely ; but is it impossible? ‘‘Itell you, 
now,” remarked an old farmer to me once, ‘‘all them 
people that pay interest get poorer and poorer, and all 
them people tliat receive intere:t get richer and richer.” 

* * 

Much as is now written on the subject of the educa- 
tion of women, I do not know that anything better has 
been said than what Daniel Defoe set forth, now nearly 
two hundred years ago. ‘‘I would deny no one of 
learning,” he wrote, ‘‘to such whose genius would lead 
them to it.” He advocated the fouudation of a college 
for women, and declared ‘‘ that the whole difference in 
mankind proceeds either from accidental difference in 
the make of their bodies or from the foolish difference 
of education.” ‘‘ A woman of sense and manners,” he 
entiusiastically affirms, ‘‘ is the finest and most delicate 
part of Gods creation, and it is the sordides! plece of 
folly and ingratitude in the world to withhold from the 
sex the due luster which the advantages of educa ion 
give to the natural beauty of their minds. A woman 
well bred and well taught, furnished with the additional 
accomplishments of knowledge and behavior, is a creat- 
ure without comparison. Her society is the emblem of 
sublime epj »yments, her person is angelic, and her ¢on- 
versation heavenly ; she is all softness and sweetness, 
peace, love, wit, and delight. Ona the other hand,” he 
goes on, ‘‘suppose her to be the very same woman, and 
rob her of the benefit of education, and it follows thus : 





‘‘ If her temper be good, want of education makes her 
safe and easy. 

“‘ Her wit, for want of education, makes her imperti- 
nent and talkative. 

‘* Her knowledge, for want of judgment and experi 
ence, makes her fanciful and whimsical. 

“‘ If her temper be bad, want of breeding makes her 
worse, and she grows hauzhty, insoleat, and joud. 

‘‘If she be passionate, want of manners makes her 
termagant and a sculd, which is much at one with lu- 
paiic. 

‘If she be proud, want of discretion (which still is 
breeding) makes her conceited, fantastic, and ridiculous. 

‘And from these she degenerates to be turbulent, 
clamvrous, noisy, nasty, and the devil.” 

I quote these excerpts because I suspect that D-fue’s 
essay is almost wholly unknown to the generality of 
modern readers, I read portions of the essay once to a 
number of ladies and gentiemen, some of whom were 
conspicuous; advocatea of women’s rights, aud not one 
of them were acquainted with it. So eloquent and 
amusing a plea for women should not remain in obscu- 
rity ; it ought to be rebabilitated for general circulation 








“AND GIVE GLAD HEARTS THEIR 
INNING.” 
By S. H. Tuayer. 


V HAT troops of flowers, in emerald deeps, 
By summer suns attended ! 
The purple-eyed, that slyly peeps ; 
The queen magnolia splendid ; 
The dainty star, the fairy-bell, 
The sad creightonia paling, 
The crowfoot of the mossy dell, 
The maiden-hair, low trailing. 


And from the trees the dogwood sheds 
Its dazzling snows; the cherry 

Blooms forth in skyey, billowy beds, 
With apple-blossoms merry ; 

The royal oak, in purpled brown, 
The coral maple vying, 

Now stretch their leafy foils, half blown, 
To woo the breeezes, sighing. 


The woodbine sends its creepers out 
As if for picket duty ; 
The ivy winds its toils about; 
The trumpet blooms to beauty ; 
The lilac floods the air with scents, 
The sweet wisteria mating ; 
Awhi'e the deeper tints intense 
Within their cells are waiting. 


The season weaves its wilds among 
The greens, in glowing passions ; 

The carpet of the earth, ere long, 
Reveals its wondrous fashions, 

When all the floral shrines, upborne 
Sha’l spread their tiny graces, 

With blessings for the melting morn 
That lights their dewy faces. 


Down in the glen the thrushes call, 
The bluebird thrills its lover, 

And round some cranny of the wal 
The busy sparrows hover ; 

The oriole skims the crystal streams 
That heedless laugh ; and, yonder 

The redbreast wings its airy dreams, 
Or hides its nestlings under. 


Why marvel that the earth is fair, 
That joys, like Jnae flowers, springing— 

Full-blossomed—deck the grave of care, 
And give glad hearts their inning ? 

Why marvel that the world is won 
By beauty such as this is ? 

I, too, my garland-crowns would don, 
And revel in its blisses ! 

Sixepy Ho.iow, June, 1285. 








MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
XV. 


‘¢y Tis young men like you that stand in the way ; 
dreamers, not doers ; men that say ‘my brother’ to 
all alike, and have neither righteous indignation for 
thieving capitalists nor any power to make the poor man 
know his wrongs. You want no violence, no blood- 
shed, yousay. Bah! A wiser than you has said, ‘ Wi)! 
not one French Revolution suffice, or must there be two ” 
There will be two if needed ; there will be twenty if 
needed ; there will be just as many 4s are needed |’” 


' Copyrighted All rights reserved, 
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Dr. Strothers fixed his eyes on Lessing, against whom 
the battery was directed, and at whom the speaker shook 
a fierce but quiteimpersonal fist. Lessing had wandered 
out, that afternoon, alittle aimlessly, too languid with the 
sudden heat to visit his usual haunts, and had been spied 
by Dr. Strothers on his way home from a patient. Les 
sing interested him more and more, and now he took his 
arm and sauntered on, smiling to himself as Jared Slo- 
cum, rushing across Union Square, saw them and made 
toward them. The argument began instantaneously, 
and went on without intermission as they reached Dr. 
Strothers’s house and entered his private office. Slocum 
shook his head impatiently as, one after another, Lessing's 
answers to the questions concerning his purposes and 
hopes came slowly, and broke out at last in scornful 
denunciation. 

“« The time is nearer than you think,” he went on, after 
a pause in which his somber eyes seemed to send out 
sparks. ‘‘ Turn back your page ofthe past. Remember 
1689 |! remember again 1789, and then count the forces 
at work,and see whal chaos breaks loose at last inthis most 
civilized year of our Lord to come—1889. Ten years 
ahead ! and you smile at the prophecy. [tell you, desola- 
tion waits for this cursed city sunk in sin and misery. 
Every crisis brings it nearer. And you prattle about the 
rights of the individual, knowing well that there is no lie 
like the lie that each was born into the world for himself. 
Self isa devil. You are alive only to crush it and live 
for humanity. But you reject your opportunity—you 
who call yourse f Socialist, and dishonor the name you 
would bear !” 

“I say only that you shall not destroy till you have 
power to make better building in place of the old,” 
Lessing said, slowly. ‘‘I say that he who is true 
Socialist will reach the rich also, and so speak that 
they will listen and yield—not so, as you would have 
them, to brute force that wrenches their own from 
them, and tosses it to hungry wolves, but of their free 
will. I say he is true Socialist who makes the poor 
man ready for his better day that must come; never 
he who speaks to him only of his wrong. It is the rich 
who have as sore need as the poor. I will speak to 
both when I can.” 

*« And share the fate of ali temporizers, in reaching 
neither,’ Slocum sneered. ‘‘ You have your chance, 
but you choose to fling it away. You are no worker 
with me. Farewell, and if ever your eyes see clearer I 
will come again. Destiny is stronger than you. You 
may meet me on my own ground at last, whether you 
will or no.” 

He flung from the room as he spoke, leaving the pair 
with whom he had been vainly laboring to look at one 
another inguiringly. 

‘Tt is bad,” Lessing said at last, as he met Dr. Stroth- 
ers’s half-laughing, half-perplexed eyes. ‘‘Such voice 
as his, su shrieking and so cursing, men will call true 
Socialism, and know not what its face may certainly be. 
The love-spirit has no place in him, and how shall any 
man know without love? The rich will give, the poor 
will learn and be ready for the gift when both shall love. 
Now they know not, and who shall make them know ? 
It is all death—death and blind ignorance and a waste 
desert. Ach, Gott! Who shall alter it?” 


‘“« « For, I say, this is death, and the sole death, 
When a man’s loss comes to him from his gain, 
Darkness from light, from knowledge ignorance, 
And lack of love from love made manifest ; 
A lamp’s death when, replete with oil, it chokes ; 
A stomach’s when, surcharged with food, it starves. 
With ignorance was surety of a cure.’”’ 


Dr. Strothers repeated the words half abstractedly, 
then smiled. 

“« That comes to me by the law of contrarles,” he said, 
“for it is precisely the state described that you are wail- 
ing over. But it hasits bearing too. If ‘with igno- 
rance was surety of acure,’ certainly we may change 
‘was’ to ‘is.’ Ignorance is the first condition of knowl- 
edge. It is only when a man knows it all, like your 
Slocum, that it is hopeless work to deal with him. For 
the rest, you and | hold the same faith. Love is the one 
eternal fact, and it must conquer all men.” 

Lessing's face had cleared. He drew a deep breath. 

‘How you have it I know not,” he said, ‘‘ for to 
most it comes but in suffering. But I see it so, even in 
the days when I sit in my prison and think life may be 
there always, and I know not ever again sunshine and 
freedom. I said then, as it came to me in my youth, 
my soul wasno more mine. There or elsewhere, as it 
might be, I gave it to my brothers—bond or free, yet all 
bond it may be—for who sees the end, or shall know if 
he have done well or ill? That is not well. I know. 
You know. Let ue go on.” 

* Even if it be but an inch at a time,” Dr. Strothers 
said, as Lessing put out his hand and looked at him with 
the wistfulness his face of late had often held. 

‘«My life slips fast,” he said ; ‘‘ but you are young 
still, and you will speak soas I know not how. Be- 
Meve. Let no false voice make you renounce what is. 
See—while you have gone out! take up this review and 
I read this here, and its answer ; two people—what you 





will call ‘the best people ’—that talk together. ‘ We see,’ 
one has said, ‘that political systems in all progressive 
societies tend toward socialistic democracy. We see 
every where that it mvst come to that. We all of us feel 
this conviction, or all of us, [ suppose, who have re- 
flected on the matter. We feel, too, that nothing we 
can do can avert or possibly long delay the consumma. 
tion. Then we must believe that the movement {s Leing 
guided, or is guiding itself, to happy issues.’ 

‘“Now comes an answer: ‘ //ope that the inevitable 
may prove the ultimately desirable, but ac/ toward it in 
public affairs as you do in private; ¢.e., ignore it alto- 
gether.’ That is what your class will do always. Not 
you. You are not of them, but I find in the three 
words, ‘ ignore it altogether,’ the heart of to-day for most 
that must be done. How it is I know not, but less faith 
stays with me than I have owned. It is a sense of 
years, it may be, and I am suddenly far on—away from 
youth. ’ 

Dr. Strothers looked at him with sudden intentness. 
The expression of youth was so strong, the bearing so 
boyish, a sense of light-heartedness, of friendliness and 
overflowing interest, so prevailing an atmosphere, that 
Lessing and youth had seemed synonymous. There 
were gray threads, ordinarily hardly discernible, in his 
fair hair, yet to duy, as he sat in the sunshine, plain to 
see ; while lines about eyes and mouth seemed suddenly 
to have deepened and emphasized. Truly middle life 
had come, was passing ; yet this face could never grow 
old, for the hope and faith of youth still held their 
place undaunted in the gentle eyes that had looked on 
all sorrow, yet lost no jot of courage. 

‘‘T wonder human beings do not die of pity for one 
another,” Dr. Strothers thought, in the moment in which 
he had taken in something new and subtle in expression 
and bearing. ‘‘ What do I know of this noble soul’s 
deepest needs and stiuggles? What help am I on the 
way ?—3 hard way forevery son and daughter of man, 
no matter how love may long to clear away every ob- 
stacle. I bow to this lonely, most longing, often de- 
feated, always aspiring soul of man, and before this man 
I can never pay too reverent homage.” 

If Lessing did not read the thought, tome ray of its 
warmth had made iteelf felt. He smiled, as he still held 
the young man’s hand. 

“Truly I return to my youth, as I look in your face,” 
he said. ‘‘ Were I back there, and our German ways 
still fresh with me, then should I embrace you gladly as 
a brother. Now I spare your American feelings such 
trouble, as any show of what they are will make itself 
be, to men of Anglo-Saxon blood. YetI say to you, as 
our Richter has said, ‘Though at times an unseen, in- 
finite Arm seems suddenly to press us upon some new 
heart, yet we have always long known this heart, in the 
Gallery of the Saints of our longing devotion, and often 
taken the picture down, uncovered and adored it.’ 
Men here, with you, have no time for friendship, yet life 
has lost much that goes willingly without it. I com- 
plain not. My days bring me many things. More and 
more it is plain, what I say to this man who will up- 
heave but not build—that till we know brotherhood in 
its fullness, we know not God, and, knowing him not, 
all work is idle.” 

‘‘Has this been your faith always ?” Dr. Strothers 
asked, after a moment’s silence. 

“‘Ach, no! I have lost much time with nothingness. 
I have believed, with Heilbrun, and with many, that we 
come out of darkness and go into darkness. Always 
underneath is faith, in prison, and struggling to use her 
wings. Always the second world in me demands and 
will prove a second world beyond me, but I do not listen. 
1 say there is a spirit of Love, a power that I feel, that 
meets often the heart in me ; but because there is no God, 
it must well be the Spirit of Humanity—an essence made 
up from the labor of great souls since time began. Then 
I say, what foolishness! If that endure, if it be imper- 
ishable, and truly I feel itso, then why shall not a source 
also endure ? And of late itis plain. I will waste not 
time any more in denying. I believe.” 

Dr. Strothers’s head was bowed as he repeated low: 
“** Behold, it saith, I am born into the great, the univer- 
sal mind. I, the imperfect, adore my own Perfect. I 
am somehow receptive of the great soul, and thereby I 
do overlook the sun and the stars, and feel them to be 
the fair accidents and effects that change and pass. More 
and more the surges of everlasting nature enter into me, 
and I become public and human in my regards and 
actions.’ ” 

‘That isa high word from a high soul, but I know 
it not,” Lessing said. 

“You shall have more of him, and better,” Dr. 
Strothers said. ‘In fact, if you know me well, you will 
have to know him also. He has been my John the Bap- 
tist, and more; I think, indeed, one of the Messiahs. 
Now, will you wait till I have seen this unexpected 
patient,who really ought to be turned away at this hour? 
and while you wait you may read these pages, in which 
you will find the bit that repeated itself.” 

The call was a short one, and as it ended and Dr. 
Strothers came once more into the private office, he was 





struck anew by the expression of weariness, almost dis 
couragement, on Lessing’s face. 

“1 think you are homesick,” he suid, as Lessliy 
looked up and met his questioning eyes. ‘“ You wa 
Felix back again—Felix and Meg. Come round with 
me to Mrs. Herndon’s. She is planning something, | 
think, for Sandy MacCullum’s daughter—your last waif 
and stray, you know, in your ‘ Stranger’s Rest. 
‘Tramp’s Retreat’ would be a better name, judginy 
from some of the specimens I have seen emerging fron 
it. Something must be done for her, but I don’t sc 
exactly what. There’s nothing to get hold of. Here ; 
sit down in the Square a moment, and taste this breeze 
Well flavored for a city breeze, isn’t it? There goes 
Miss Biggs down the steps. On the whole, I am glad 
of it, for we shall be allowed wider range without her 
than with her.” 

Lessing’s attention had wandered. He had risen from 
the seat they had taken first, and, after a moment, 
crossed over to another, motioning Dr. Strothers to 
follow. 

“Pardon,” he said, ‘‘ but it is long since I have been 
here, and I thought not to come again. {[ looked at it 
the morning Meg is gone away, but I would not enter.’ 

“Why not?” Dr. Strothers asked presently, as Les 
sing showed no sign of going on. 

‘* Because it has bad memories. Yet why say | so, 
when out of it is come a great good? Do you know 
that here I sit on that day Meg is here with her baby, 
and wait till night is come, that she may die? Here | 
sit till 1ses her. And the same thought is with me. I 
am tired of all struggle, and no result that will show, 
Tired of bitter words, and small love, and always the 
sight of what goes wrong. Till [ look at her face, I am 
sick to death, and say I shall let death end it, and struggle 
no more. But her face! Ach, Gott! whatalook! I[ 
know it, and as I see what is there, I think no more my 
own thoughts, but hers, and I say in my mind, ‘She 
shall be saved.’ Eight years, and now once more I 
think again how to save her.” 

“What is wrong, Lessing ?” 

“Allis wrong. I know not, after this time, in which 
I teach her nothing, how now it shall begin to be plain. 
It was my theory, yousee. I said, she should openeyes 
for herself. Never would I hasten the time, or prop 
eyelids that of themselves will close. But the time 
comes not. She is a single mind, you call it, that asks 
not questions—only obeys. What wish I have, so small 
as it may be, she will make hers, and more and more 
she knows my work and helps it as she can. If Felix 
had voice it would question ; his eyes are all question. 
But for her, she knows not and thinks not as we go on. 
Once, in early spring it is—I sit and look at her. I 
think I will tell her now what I believe, and what is 
comfort for all. I say, ‘Meg, I have not said even to 
you, that Love is alive—that a God lives that is love, and 
has care for you andme.’ She laughed a little when she 
looked up, and saw I meant it all. ‘I want no God ;’ 
she said. ‘ You are God enough for me.’ ‘But that 
cannot be,’ I said. ‘I have wrong, Meg, that I wait so 
long and say never what I believe’ ‘You are never 
wrong,’ she has said ; ‘I like to be as Iam, and you need 
not to tell me new things, except things I can learn.’ 
‘ Learn this, then, Meg,’ I say toher: ‘no soul can go 
alone. You care not, and I have not cared, till at once 
I see that this thing I have called the Spirit of Human- 
ity, that is the Eternal Spirit, the hope, the end, of all 
life. Think of it, Meg, and as you think—not now, but 
other days—we wili talk.’ She looks at me only with 
those deep eyes that say more than is there, it may be, 
though I cannot think it so ; and then it is but a little 
while that she is gone and I am left with the child, who 
cries every night and holds to me. And always I think, 
‘Had I told her only in the beginning, she would not 
be now so lost, for it was lost always I thought her ; 
dragged away by a power I knew not. Now she is lost 
in truth, for sorrow has buried her deep, and out of it 
she will not come.’ I think sometimes she shall die, and 
make that passage alone because I have not made clear 
to her that Love is there anc bears the soul over to such 
life as maycome. ThatI know. But how shall I make 
her know ?” 

Lessing’s eyes were wet. His head drooped on his 
breast as he ended. 

“* You would have more faith if you had a little more 
strength,” Dr. Strothers said, earnestly. ‘It came to 
you wien the time was ripe, and it could not come be 
fore. Be equally certain that the seed is sown with her, 
and that a little patient waiting will give you leaf and 
flower. In her nature ail processes are slow, half un- 
conscious, yet you see how she grows, It is a noble 
soul, and illumination will not fail it. The divine 
powers work whether we are one with them or not. 
And now, Lessing, take my word asa physician. You 
are on the point of breaking down, unless you stopshort 
and go to the country. Your life must change absolute- 
ly for a time.” 

Lessing shook his head. 
want only—” 

‘To have your own way unquestioned,” Dr. Stroth- - 
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ers interrup'ed. ‘‘ That is over with, for at present I 
appoint myself the interrogation point for your life, and 
demand answers after my own mind, not after yours.” 

Lessing smiled as he met the resolute eyes, then rose. 

“The day speeds,” he said, ‘‘and my work not done, 
I go now, but there is time to think. Auf wiedersehen !” 
and, with a wave of the hand, he hurried away. 

“ Now, this is a singular thing,’ Dr. Strothers said to 
himself, as he watched the tall figure disappearing in the 
distance. ‘‘ Your church people—good, solid orthodox, 
like my grandfather, for instance—would say this was 
a clear case of anxiety for another soul’s salvation, till 
they knew that no question of atonement, no word of 
saving power in Christ, nor any of those old formulas, 
had enteredin. Then I suppose it would all come under 
the head of unsanctified impulse—a more or less senti- 
mental leaning on an aid impossible to any without the 
pale. Yet it is men like that that are the real believers, 
the real redeemers, The Christ spirit—all of Christ that 
means anything for the world—is alive in him and his 
kind, and through them many Megs will be saved that 
the church has passed by unheeded. Somehow or 
other he must be made to leave the town, and heve 
change, or he will suddenly slip away to the other 
country, were he shall not go yet, if I can help it.” 

Simmons beamed as he opened the door, which he had 
often of late expressed a wish to board up altogether. 
Miss Biggs he had decided to tolerate, because evidently 
his adored mistress found mysterious and inexplicable 
satisfaction in her visits ; but there were many others in 
the daily stream of petitioners that vexed his inmost 
soul. He knew them all, from the assured bearer of a 
subscription list to the people with patents for which a 
little money must be raiscd, or the begging letter writers 
who sometimes pressed their claims in person. 

‘“Declar’ for gracious !” he said, at times, when he had 
announced one or another with a word or two of de- 
scription, clairvoyant in its keen perception. ‘‘ Feels 
like as if this was a kind o’ branch office fur de Tombs, 
an’ I was police justice an’ constable all done up in oue 
bundle. It'll be a mighty good thing when we gits into 
de country, an’ Miss Margaret she has a rest.” 

June had come, with no hint of the usual move, and 
Simmons had that morning hazarded a question. 

‘*Miss Margaret, you're a-losin’ de cream ob de year, 
even if you is mighty nigh some trees an’ grass in de 
Square. Foxgrove’s a-lookin’ mighty nice jest about 
now, an’ you ought to be thinkin’ about your health a 
litle now, hadn’t you? You that’s been in all such 
bad-smellin’, fevery places de whole winter.” 

Face and voice were both expostulatory and persua- 
sive. Since the advent of the old cousins, and the con- 
stant hearing of her name, Simmons had chosen to drop 
the formal title, Mrs. Herndon, and, following the pleas- 
ant Southern fashion, that gives to men the oldest a 
sense of youth, called her ‘* Miss Margaret,” as if she 
had been a child of the house he still delighted to honor. 

‘‘ Needn’t tell me there ain’t Virginny blood some- 
whar,” he said. ‘‘ None o’ your or’nary, common Yan- 
kee about her, nor none o’ her folks. If she was any- 
ways intcrested, now, in anything you'd think maybe 
she would be, she’d look it up who her fam’ly was, all 
de way back. They’re quality, anyhow, but, sure’s 
you're born, there’s Virginny mixed in, one end or 
tother of the line.” 

Dr. Strothers turned for a moment as the door opened 
and looked out to the old Square, the towers of St. 
George's rising clear against the deep blue of the sky, 
fainter toward tge horizon, where the smoke of the great 
city invaded the blue, and in turn was triumphed over, 
absorbed, and made part of the summer glory. The 
breath from new-cut hay came on the warm wind, and 
fora moment he bared his head and stood there as if 
doing reverence. 

“‘Miss Margaret's in the library, an’ ready to see 
anybody that ain’t a tramp,” Simmons said, suggest- 
ively. 

“Is she ready to see anybody that wants to be one ?” 
Dr. Strothers replied, as he went down the hall, leaving 
Simmons to ponder anew why city people seemed to 
want the country more than the country people ever 
thought of wanting the city. 

The spirit of June had found its way into the shad- 
owy library. Mrs. Herndon was in white, with violets 
at neck and belt, and about the open windows, at the 
end, the old grapevine climbed lawlessly. 

‘She grows younger every day,” Dr. Strothers said 
to himself, as he shook hands, and noted the eager 
look he remembered in the girl. Aloud, his word gave 
no clue to the inward comment. 

‘“‘T have been arranging a mission for you,” he said. 
“YT wonder if you want another. It makes no differ- 
ence, though, whether you do or not. It is laid upon 
you.” 

‘“* Well,” Mrs. Herndon said, presently, as he sat there, 
apparently quite content with silence, ‘‘ how am I to go 
upon it if I am not told what it is ?” 

“‘T was only straightening a detail or two about which 
1 was uncertain. I want you to make Lessing willing 
to go into the country.” 








‘* He is not ill, I hope ?” Mrs. Herndon said, with sud- 
den anxiety. 

‘““No and yes. He is worn out, and must have a 
change if he is to escape complete collapse. He 
will not go unless he feels that in going he helps 
others as well as himself. Now, this is what 1 think 
about, That little English child, especially, and the 
whole five, for that matter, need the country. My 
patient is on crutches now, but would drop them by 
Fall if she were io pure air all summer. Then there is 
my small hunchback, who managed somehow to be an 
office boy, but lost his place when he came down with 
typhoid fever, born of the sewer he lives over ; and there 
is another case quile as forlorn, but of a different order, 
that I shall tell you about presently. Now, just suppose 
you had knowledge of the right sort of place, and should 
get Lessing to go up with them and take charge of 
them. He loves children, and he knows capitally well 
exactly what they need. A private ‘country week’ 
of your own, you see; only it should be months, not 
weeks.” 

‘Evidently you are of the same mind as Miss Biggs,” 
Mrs. Herndon said, with a smile. ‘She has been 
proving to-day, to her own satisfaction, and, on the 
whole, I think to mine also, that my chief use in the 
world is for emergencies. ‘ You had ought to make up 
your mind that there had ought to be somebody for 
unexpectedness,’ she said. ‘ Now, take me. There I was, 
wanderin’ round, an’ didn’t need a thing but just a word 
an’ one night’s takin’ in, to set me up in business, an’ 
there wa’n't nothin’ reg’lar that’d as much as look at 
me. There’s plenty for reg’lar doin’s. You an’ me’s 
jined in irreg’lar ones, and you'd ought to be thankful 
it’s £0, an’ that we’ve got a chance to be nat’ral an’ forth- 
puttin’ in our own way.’” 

It was Miss Biggs's voice that spoke, and Dr. Strothers 
laughed his soft, genial laugh, as he noted this new 
phase, the return to a girlish habit long ago dropped 
with many other things. 

‘In what direction is the next ‘ forth-puttin’’ to be ?” 
he asked. 

‘‘Foxgrove, I think. I have been turning over the 
possibilities of the place. There is room enough there 
for forty children, if it were not so gorgeous. Iam 
going up to-morrow to prepare the mind of Mrs. Beebe, 
who has been its housekeeper for eight years. I antici. 
pate a batfle, because she abhors change, but she is a 
good woman, and will bear up, perhaps, when she 
kffiows its nature. I will tell her that everything must 
be arranged for a large family, and that its direction, 
except as to meals and so on, will be in Lessing’s hands. 
Then I will go and see him, and tell him the plan can- 
not be carried out unless he helps, and in that way we 
shall get him there. As to Rose, poor Sandy McCullum’s 
daughter, you know, [ have settled to send her up to 
Deepmouth, and Miss Biggs will take her to-morrow. I 
think it will rouse Meg and help her more than anything 
that can be done. The case is in some points a little 
like her own, and I have written to her that I want her 
to try and save Rose if she can.” 

‘‘Nothing could be better for both,” Dr. Strothers 
said, briefly. 

‘“‘T shall divide myself between the three places,’’ Mrs. 
Herndon went on. ‘‘ This house must stay open, for 
various reasons. I cannot feel willing to leave a good 
many things that have just begun, and so I shall come 
and go, a sort of traveling inspector, yousee, and, I sup- 
pose, in time, growing quite certain what I had better 
do with my income. Come in, Simmons.” 

‘It’s a note, Miss Margaret, that Mrs. Longshore's 
man brought down, and there had to be an answer. The 
kerridge is at the do’,” Simmons said, with a deprecating 
look toward Dr. Strothers. Mrs. Herndon opened the 
note, with a word of apology, and read : 


Margaret, my darling, I- do not believe Bert can live 
through another day unless he sees you and talks over 
some terrible things that have happened. Can you come 
up at once ? for he is getting into a greater fever every 
moment. I did not mean to tell you a word of any of 
it, because I thought it might all pass, but I seo that it 
will not. My heart is broken, and I don’t care for any- 
thing. Your devoted SALLy. 


‘‘T can’t understand it in the least,” Mrs. Herndon 
said, as she re-read the note, and then looked up at Dr. 
Strothers. ‘‘Has anything happened at the Long- 
shores’ ?” 

‘‘Nothing but a resurrection, and the beginning of 
reconstruction.” 

‘‘ Nothing but a general upheaval of everything could 
bring such a state to pass.” 

‘That is exactly what has taken place.” 

‘“‘Then why didn’t you tell me? What do you 
mean ?” 

“‘T didn’t tell you because I had promised to be silent 
till Mr. Longshore himself felt ready to speak, and I 
mean that whatever soul and conscience he has have 
come to full daylight, and at present are as uncom forta- 
ble under the sensation as the inhabitants of the patch 
of ground from which a stone has just been dislodged.” 
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“IT think you love mysteries. What sort of infer- 
ences am I to draw from such a statement ?” 

‘* None at all, You will hear him and you will help 
him. He has suffered much, but you will not regret it 
when you know the whole. And to prevent myself 
from saying anything more, I shall run now, and come 
again day after to-morrow, if you will allow me, to know 
how the Foxgrove embassy has sped, and what you will 
do with Lessing. I have other things to tell you also, 
but they will wait.” 

Dr, Strothers hurried away, and Mrs. Herndon, after 
a pause in which she tried to think what could possibly 
be going on in the minds of the two Longshores, sud- 
denly decided that the reasonable method of finding out 
would be to go and see, and hastened to make rea‘ly. 
Mrs. Longshore flew down as the carriage finally stop- 
ped before the door, her eyes swollen with crying, and 
every small affectation forgotten. 

‘*T shall die, Margaret, if you can’t make Bert feel bet- 
ter,” she said, with a fresh gush of tears. ‘‘I think it’s 
that awful fa!l down stairs, and that he’s out of his head 
alittle. For there he sits, and he has for three days, 
and reports, up to his eyes, piled round, afid he won’t 
let me take one away. And forty times a day he says 
he’s a rascal, and swears at himself, and won’t listen to 
me aminute. For all the world, don’t encourage him, 
Margaret. It’s no use asking you, because of course you 
will, but if you ever cared one fig about me, do be mod- 
erate and reasonable.” 

She had led her up the stairs as she poured out her 
appeal, and now opened the door of her sitting-room to 
the bewildered Margaret, who saw, in the anxious but 
quiet and determined face turned toward her, no trace 
of the excitement indicated by his wife. 

‘* It can't be possible they have quarreled,” Margaret 
thought. ‘‘I can’t imagine anything else that would 
upset Sally so. How hot his hand is !’’ 

Mr. Longshore had put out his hand silently, and she 
looked at him in consternation, as his face flushed and 
his eyes filled with tears. 

‘* My dear Bert ! what is {t ?” was all she could say, 
for asense of some sudden calamity had come to her, 
and she grew very pale. You haven’t heard anything 
of—” 

She stopped short, but Mr. Longshore had not noticed 
her agitation. 

‘“‘T thought Strothers might have told you, Margaret,” 
he said. ‘‘ No, I remember I charged him to say 
nothing. You'll understand when I tell you that Miss 

3iggs came to see me three days ago.” 

‘* Ah!” Mrs. Herndon said, with along breath, as the 
sharp anxiety left her eyes, and she sat down near him. 

‘* Margaret, if you did send her, after all her saying 
you didn't, I'll never forgive you as long as I live,” Mrs. 

Longshore said, vehemently. Did you ?” 

““No,” Margaret answered quietly. ‘‘ Tell me the 
whole, Bert, for evidently there is something very 
wrong. 

** Everybody is wrong but Bert, and I wish I was 
dead !” cried Mrs. Longshore, and fled from the room, 
unable to bear a repetition of the horror. Margaret’s 
serious, attentive eyes did not leave his face as he went 
on, repeating almost word for word the experience he 
had given Dr. Strothers. They were quieting as well 
as attentive eyes, and as he poured out the story he 
gained courage 

‘* There’s the whole horrible mess,’ hesaid as he ended. 
“ And now, Margaret, you must tell me exactly what you 
would do if you were in my place. You see what Ihave 
been about. I wanted to know if I was a sinner above 
other men, and as I couldn't get out to see with my own 
eyes, I sent down to Delaplaine for anything he had in 
the way of report or treatise. I knew he was more or less 
of a hobbyist, but I did not expect such a response as 
came. Evidently he emptied his shelf, and sent up minute 
directions in what order totake them. I’ve been taking 
them, and they are uncomfortable eye-openers. I am 
resolved on some definite action as soon as possible, but 
feel helpless—in fact, half sick with the whole question. 
And I want to act, not talk, Margaret. I want to know 
what I had better do.” 

‘‘IT have not been so successful myself, Bert,” Mrs. 
Herndon said, after a moment's silence, ‘‘ that I can 
point the way out of greater difficulties than I have ever 
met. Butit sums up easily, doesn’t it ? 

‘*« The proper prozess of unsinning 
Is to begin well-doing somchow else.’ ”’ 


“Exactly. Nowa plan is forming mistily, and I want 
you to hear it, and see how you think it may work— 
provided you have faith enough in a man who wouldn’t 
open his eyes, to believe that they really are open at 
last.” 

“I believe that, and a great deal more,” Mrs. Hern- 
don said, as she put out her hand eagerly. ‘I have 
been waiting for this. I knew it would come. I knew 
it! You were good, Bert, but, oh, how much better 
you are going to be!’ 

‘Your faith and my works are to make out a case for 
me,” Mr, Longshore said. ‘‘ Well, we will see.” 
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@He Home. 


TWELVE DOLLARS A WEEK.’ 


CAN THE TABLE OF A FAMILY OF FIVE BE 
SUPPLIED FOR THAT AMOUNT? 


BCONOMICAL BILLS OF FARE BY MARIA PARLOA, WITH 
BOTIMATES OF TIE COST OF THE DISHES COMPRISED. 
Il. 
MONDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 
Oatmeal. 
Fish balls. 
Toasted Brown Bread. 
Coffes. 
DINNER. 
Cold Roast Mutton. 


Whste Bread. 


Mashed Potatoes. Macaroni, with Tomato Sauce. 
Corn Starch Pudding, with sugar and milk. 
SUPPER. 

Priezled Beef. Cream-of-Tartar Biscuit. 
Sponge Cake. Cocoa 
COST. 


Breaxrast.—Fish-balls, nothing ; half of the mix- 
ture prepared on Sunday being reserved. Brown 
bread toast, nothing ; an extra loaf of bread being baked 
on Sunday. Oatmeal, sugar and milk, white bread, 
butter, coffee, 21 cts. Total cost of the meal, 21 cts. 

DrxneEr.—Cold mutton, nothing, that being left from 
Sunday being used. Potatoes, 5 cts. Macaroni, 4 cts. 
Tomato sauce—} can of tomato, 7 cts. ; 1 ounceof butter, 
2 cts. ; seasoning, 1 ct. ; total, 10cts. Corn-starch pud- 
ding—1 quart of milk, 8cts. ; 4 tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch, 4 cts. ; sugar and milk to eat with the pudding, 
6 cts. ; total, 18 cts. Total cost of the meal, 37 cts. 

EurreR.—Dried beef—i of a pound, 10 cts. ; cream- 
of.tartar biscult, 12 cts. ; sponge cake, 10 cts. ; cocoa 
she'ls, milk, sugar, butter, 14 cts. Total cost of the 
me-l, 46 cts. 

‘. OTALS FOR THE Day.—Breakfast, 21 cts. ; dinner, 
37 ets. ; supper, 46 cts. ; total, $1.04. 





TUESDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 
Oracked Wheat. 
Broiled Ham. Escaloped Potawes. 
Toast. Coffee. 
DINNER. 
Pea Soup. 
Broiled Mackerel. 
Blanc Mange. 
BUPPER. 
Potato Salad. Rolle. 
Orackers. Tea. 


COST. 

Brearrast.—Broiled ham, $ of a pound, 12 cts. 
Escaloped potatoes—1 quart of cold boiled potatoes, 5 
cts.; 1 pint of milk, 4 cts.; 1 ounce of butter, 2 cts.; sea- 
soning and crumbs, 1 ct.; total, 12 cts. Toast, 8 cts. 
Cracked wheat, milk, sugar, butter, and coffee, 21 cts. 
Total cost of the meal, 53 cts. 

DinneER.—Pe.a soup—1 pound of split peas, 5 cts.; 4 
pound of pork, 8 cts.; 1 onion, 2 cts.; seasoning, 1 ct.; 
total, 16 cts. Mackere!, 20 cts. Potatoes, 5cts. But- 
ter,6 cts. Blanc-mange—1 quart of milk, 8 cts.; 1 
tablespoonful of sea-moss farina, 2 cts.; sugar, 2 cts.; 
vanilla extract, 2 cts.; sugar and milk to eat with the 
dish, 6 cts.; total, 20 cts. Total cost of the meal, 67 cts. 

ScprrreR.—Potato salad—potatoes, 5 cts.; ofl, 5 cts.; 
vinegar and seasoning, 2 cts.; total, 12 cts. Rolls, 10 
ets. Crackers, 3cts. Tea, sugar, milk, and butter, 14 
cts. Total cost of the meal, 39 cts. 

ToTALs FOR THE Day.—Breakfast, 53 cts.: dinner, 
67 cts.; supper, 39 cts.; total, $1.59. 


Potatoes. 








WEDNESDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 
Hominy. 
Bali Fish in Cream Sauce. 
Corn Bread. 


Baked Potatoes. 
White Bread. 

Coffee. 

DINNER. 

Stewed Sheep's Tongues. 
Carrete. Escaloped Tomatoes. Rice. 

Fruit. 

SUPPER. 

Toast. Swedish Rolla. Tea. 
Marmalade. 

COST. 

Breaxrast.—Salt fish in cream—fish, 8cts.; 1 pint of 
milk, 4 cts ; 1 ounce of butter, 2 cts.; seasoning, 1 ct. ; 
total, 15 cts. Corn bread, 10 cts. Potatoes, 5 cts. 
Hominy, white bread, butter, coffee, sugar, and milk, 
91 cts. Total cost of the meal, 51 ote. 





Dixner.—Stewed sheep’s tongues—12 tongues, 86 
cts.; seasoning, 4 cts.; total, 40 cts. Escaloped tomatoes 
—tomato, 7 cts. (the + can left when the sauce was 
made for macaroni, on Monday, being used) ; crackers 
and seasoning, 3 cts.; total, 10 cts. Carrots, 5 cts. 
Rice, 5 cts. Fruit, 25 cts. Total cost of the meal, 80 cts 

SuprerR.—Swedish rolls, 12 cts. Bread, 5 cts. Mar- 
malade—4 jar, 13 cts. Tea, sugar, milk, butter, 14 
cts. Total cost of the meal, 44 cts. 

ToTaLs FoR THE Day.—Breakfast, 51 cta.; dinner, 
80 cts.; supper, 44 cts.; total, $1.75. 





THURSDAY. 
BREAKFA8T. 
Oatmeal. 

Savory Omelet. Corn Dodgers. 
Corn Bread. Coffee. 
DINNER. 

Braised Calf s Liver. 
Potatoes. Beets. 
Tapioca Cream. 

SUPPER. 
Mik Toast. 
Faney Crackers. 
Cocoa. 


COST. 

BREAKFAST.—Savory omelet—5 egga, 12} cts.; 1 ounce 
of butter, 2 cts.; seasoning, + ct.; total, 15 cts. Corn 
dodgers—1 pint of Indian meal, 4 cts.; salt and sugar, 
1 ct.; fat for frying, 5 cts.; total, 10 cts. Oatmeal, cof- 
fee, corn bread, butter, milk, and sugar, 21 cts. Total 
cost of the meal, 46 cts. 

DinneER.—Bratsed calf’s liver—liver, 50 cts.; season- 
ing, 4 cts.; total, 54 cts. Potatoes, 5 cts. Beets, 5 cts. 
Tapioca cream—} cupful of tapioca, 3 cts.; 1 quart of 
milk, 8 cts.; 4 eggs, 10 cts.; + pound of sugar, 34 cts.; 
flavoring, 24 cts ; total, 27 cts. Total cost of the meal, 
91 cts. 

SvupreR.—Milk toast—1 quart of milk, 8 cts.; 1 ounce 
of butter, 2 cts.; bread, 8 cts.; total, 18cts. Crackers, 
$cts. Cold bread, butter, cocoa, sugar, and milk, 14 
cts. Total cost of the meal, 35 cts 

ToTaLs FoR THE Day —Breakfast, 46 cts.; dinner, 
91 cts.; supper, 35 cts.; total, $1.72. 


Cold Bread. 








FRIDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 
Oatmeal. 
Pred Hominy. Rolls. 
Toast. Ohocolate. 
DINNER. 


Fish Chowder. 
Stewed Tomatoes. Crackers. 
Snow Pudding, with Custurd Sauce. 


SUPPER. 
Sliced Cold Braised Laver. Potate Salad. 
Toast, Tea. 
COST. 


BrEAKFAST.—Fried hominy—hominy, 2 cts. ; 1 ounce 
of pork, 1 ct. ; total, 3 cts. Rolls, 10cts. Toast, 8 cts. 
Chocolate, 20 cts. Oatmeal, sugar, milk, and butter, 14 
cts. Total cost of the meal, 50 cts. 

DinnER.—Fish chowder—3 pounds of fish, 30 cts.; 
potatoes, 4 cts.; 4 ounces of salt pork, 4 cts.; 1 onion, 
2 cts.; seasoning, 1 ct.; total, 41 cts. Stewed toma- 
toes—1 can of tomato, 14cts.; 1 ounce of butter, 2 cts.; 
seasoning, 1 ct.; total, 17 cts. Snow pudding and cus- 
tard sauce—sugar, 5 cts.; 1 lemon, 2 cts.; 4 table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch, 4 cts.; 5eggs, 124 cts.; 1 pint 
of milk, 4 cts.; flavoring, 1 ct.; total, 29 cts. Crack- 
ers, 4 cts. Total cost of the meal, 91 cts. 

SurrpeR.—Cold braised liver, nothing. Potato salad, 
12 cts. Toast, 8 cts. Bread, butter, tea, sugar, and milk, 
14 cts. Total cost of the meal, 34 cts. 

ToTaLs FoR THE Day.—Breakfast, 50 cts.; dinner, 
91 cts. ; supper, 36 cts. ; total, $1.75. 





SATURDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 
Cracked Wheat. 
Toast. Griddle-Cakea. 
Ooffee. 


DINNER, 
Baked Beans. , 
Steamed Indian Bread. Pickles, 
Oold Farina Pudding. 
SUPPER. 
Broiled Smoked Herrings. 


@raham Rolls. Poverty Oake. 
Tea. 


COST. 
Breakrast. —Griddle-cakes—1} pints of sour milk, 
6 cts.; 1 pint of flour, 3 cts.; salt and soda, 1 ct.; sirup, 
5 cts.; total, 15 cts. Toast, 8 cts. Cracked wheat, 
sugar, milk, coffee, and butter, 18 cts. Tota) cost of the 
meal, 41 cts. 
Drynzx.—Baked beans—1 quart of beans, 10 cts.; 1 
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pound of pork, 16 cts,; seasoning, 8 cte.; total, 90 cts. 





Steamed Indian bread—3 cupfuls of milk, 6 cts. ; 4 cup 
fuls of corn meal, 4 cts.; 1 cupful of flour, 14 cts.; 4 
cupful of molasses, 3} cts. ; soda and salt, 1 ct.; total, 
16 cts. Cold farina pudding—1 quart of milk, 8 cts.; 4 
tablespoonfuls of farina, 4 cts.; sugar and milk, 6 cts.; 
total, 18 cts. Pickles and butter, 10 cts. Total cost of 
the meal, 73 cts. 

Suprer.—-Poverty cake—4 pound of sugar, 3} cts.; 
24 cupfuls of flour, 4 cts.; 1 ounce of butter, 2 cts.; } 
pint of milk, 2 cts ; 2 teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 2 
cts.; total, 14 cts. Smoked herrings, 10 cts. Graham 
rolls, 10 cts. Butter, tea, sugar, and milk, 14 cts. 
Total cost of the meal, 48 cts. 

TorTas FoR THE Day.—Breakfast, 41 cts.; dinner, 73 
cts.; supper, 48 cts.; total, $1 62. 


SUNDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 
Oatmeal. 
Fish-balis. 
Toasted Indian Bread. 
Coffee. 
DINNER. 
Rolled Flank of Beef, stewed, with Brown Gravy, 
Potatoes. Turnips. 
Baltimore Pudding, Wine Sauce. 


Cold Bread, 


SUPPER. 


Toast. Tea Cake, Chocolate, 





COST. 

BreAKFAST.—Fish-balls, 16 cts. Indian bread, noth 
ing, that left from Saturday dinner being used. Oat. 
meal, bread, butter, coffee, sugar, milk, 21 cts. Total 
cost of the meal, 37 cts. 

DINNER.—Rolled flank of beef—five pounds of meat, 
50 cts. ; stuffing, 5 cts. ; seasoning, 1 ct. Total, 56 cts. 
Baltimore pudding—1 pound of flour, 5 cts. ; + pound of 
suet, 4 cts. ; 4 pouad of raisins, 8 cts. ; + pint of milk, 
2 cts. ; + pint of molasses, 5 cts. ; spice, 5 cts. ; total, 29 
cts. Wine sauce—4 ounces of butter, 8 cts. ; + pound of 
sugar, 3+ cts. ; 4 tablespoonfuls of wine, 5 cts. ; total, 
17 cts. Potatoes, 5cts. Turnips, 5 cts. Total cost of 
the meal, $1.12. 

SupreR —Chocolate, 20 cts. Tea cake, 10 cts. Toast, 
8 cts. Total cost of the meal, 38 cts. 

TOTALS FOR THE Day.—Breakfast, 37 cts. ; dinner, 


$1.12; supper, 38 cts. ; total, $1.87. 
Maria Paroa. 





CHATS ABOUT ART. 
FOURTH PAPER. 


By O. M. E. Rowe. 
FRA BARTOLOMMEO.—1469-1517. 


OTHING is known of the childhood of this painter 

except that he was born at a little Italian village, 
and christened Baccio. History shows us the young 
student in the workshop of Rosselli, at Florence. He 
had humble lodgings with peasant relatives near St. 
Peter’s Gate, and, according to a custom of the age 
which ignored surnames, he was called Baccio della 
Porta (of the gate). Few of the old painters are known 
by their real names. Some have come down through 
the centuries with only a soubriquet ; others are called 
by the names of their native cities, 

Baccio was ‘‘ loved in Florence for his virtues, for he 
was very diligent at his work, quiet and good-natured, 
fearing God, living a tranquil life, flying all vicious 
practices, and taking great pleasure in, preaching.” In 
the same studio was a dashing young fellow, doubtful in 
purpose and morals, who attached himself to Baccio by 
strongest ties of friendship. These two, so unlike, by 
some unaccountable fascination, toiled together in ten- 
derest brotherhood. When Baccio set up a studio for 
himself, the faithful Mariotto Albertinelli went with 
him. Perhaps the gay, light-hearted friend infused 
some of his blithesomeness into Baccio’s serious moods, 
while the grave, painstakiug man, by the strong con 
tagion of his love, was a balance for the mercurial Mari- 
otto, and kept him at work. Often they painted on 
the same picture, but with what a different intent they 
must have wrought out the episodes of the sacred story, 
which forms so large a part of their labor! The gentle 
Baccio frequented the Convent of San Marco, and must 
often have painted with the echoes of Savonarola’s ser- 
mons stirring in his pious heart, while the roistering 
Mariotto came to his Madonnas fresh from gay revels. 
At times he worked hard, imitating Baccio’s style so 
well as to make it difficult to distinguish them. 

A wealthy nobleman had a small statue of the Virgin 
exquisitely carved by Donatello, for which he wanted a 
worthy tabernacle. Baccio painted upon the inside of 
one of the doors the Nativity, on the other the Circum- 
cision of Jesus, and upon the outside the Angel of the 
Annunciation telling Mary she was blessed above all 
women. These pictures have the minute finish of min- 
jatures, and are still preserved in Florence, Fortu- 
nately, Baccio came under the influence of Leonardo, 
whose depth of expression and delicate color he tried to 
master, He soon became bound by ties of faith and 
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conviction to Savonarola, who was moving the very 
stones by his denunciations of wickedness in the brill- 
iant Medici government, and corruptions in the priest- 
hood. In his revolt against the classicism and refine- 
ments of the age, which yet reveled in unrighteousness, 
he condemned music and painting, especially of un- 
draped figures, as tending to evil. It was an old custom 
on Shrove Tuesday to build cabins for bonfires in the 
public squares, around which the people danced and 
sang. This year, influenced powerfully by the monk’s 
words, many brought to the flames their illuminated 
books, musical instruments, pictures, and sculptures— 
a lamentable destruction. Baccio della Porta thus sac- 
rificed all his drawings of the nude. Soon after, he 
painted » portrait, homely and strong, of Savonarola 
(1),! and it still hangs in the martyr’s cell at San Marco. 
Baceio began frescoing the Last Judgment upon the 
Cemetery Chapel of Santa Maria Nuova, but, disheart- 
ened and sorrowful, never finished it. The tide of pop- 
ular feeling turned against the preacher-monk, and an 
infuriated mob dashed against the cathedral and con- 
vent, one calm May afternoon, as the brothers were 
singing vespers. Alas! some of them gave their lives 
in defense before sunset deepened into night. Baccio, 
bold in his art, but timid in life, shrank from the terror 
and bloodshed, and, panic-stricken, hid himself, mak 
ing a solemn vow to join the monks if he were spared 

This vow he soon fulfilled, and with the Dominican 
habit he received a new name, Fra Bartolommeo. Pict 
ure the unhappy man in the cloisters, full of remorse 
that he had struck no blow for his beloved master, who, 
day after day, was dragged from prison to torture, and 
finally to gibbet and flame. A deep gloom settled upon 
him, and he resolved to paint no more. The gay Mariotto, 
grieved and beside himself at separating from his friend, 
with loving hand completed Baccio’s chapel fresco, 
and all his other pictures, with creditable skill, and then 
in a bravado of despair gave himself up to the lowest, 
idlest life, fora time keeping a tavern frequented by the 
gay spirits of Florence. 

Fra Bartolommeo spent four years in the religious 
seclusion of the monastery. Then, after much persua- 
sion, he reluctantly took up his palette again and painted 
St. Bernard behoiding a vision of Mary with the Child, 
which was rather crudely done, and since spoiled by 
clumsy retouching. Happily the young Raphael came 
to Florence and sought him out to learn his secrets of 
color. It is pleasant to picture the monk whom sorrow 
and love had disheartened, as he led the handsome, buoy- 
ant painter through San Marco, whose walls were beauti- 
ful with Angelico’s pure-eyed angeis and Madonnas with 
long, sweeping lines of drapery. With that divine in- 
tuition by which souls find their own, the two becr me 
warm friends, and taught each other with sympathetic 
enthusiasm. Life and art again stirred the heavy- 
hearted monk, and he gladly taught Raphael his method 
of color, and how to arrange drapery upon a lay figure 
—a plan he was the first to pursue. Raphael in turn in- 
structed him in the rules of perspective. 

His best work follows this awakening out of the sad- 
ness of his cloister. In 1508 he went to Venice, and on 
his return he arranged his studio with fresh courage, 
and set to work in earnest. Mariotto, weary of his 
foolish fancies, with glad heart returned to him, and 
they formed a curious partnership, Marifotto was to 
have one-half of the profits, the monastery the other 
half, and Fra Bartolommeo his cell and his fame. To 
this period belongs the Madonna Enthroned (3), now in 
the Pitti Gallery. On the right is a noble St. Bartholo- 
mew, on the left St. George in armor, with other saints 
in the shadowy background, which age is fast deepen- 
ing. In the center, under a canopy upheld by angels, 
is Mary, supporting the Divine Infant, at whose feet are 
two beautiful cherubs clothed in veils. One is playing 
a lute, the other a lyre, and both are posed in a rapture 
of listening joy. In the Louvre, Paris, is his Marriage 
of St. Catherine with the Infant Jesus, a favorite legend 
with the old masters. 

Three years after the unique partnership, a new prior 
dismissed Mariotto, who left the convent in a passionate 
rage ; soon after he received a wound in a duel, from 
which he died, shrived and comforted by his old friend. 
One of Mariotto Albertinelli’s pictures, The Salutation 
(1), still seen in Florence, is distinct in its solitary great- 
ness. Mary and Elizabeth stand in the foreground, be- 
fore a great Roman arch, against a blue sky. Elizabeth 
steps forward eagerly toward Mary, who modestly re- 
ceives the mysterious message in a sweet consciousness 
of its divine import. I have heard of a lonely woman, 
homesick, in a strange land, with no idea of the supreme 
merit of the picture, who used to linger before it ‘‘ for 
company,” as if the tender sympathy of these two 
mothers would fall in consolation on her sad heart. 

In 1513 Fra Bartolommeo had permission to visit Rome. 
He was a guest in a Dominican convent, and in grati- 
tude for its hospitaliiy he began to paint St. Paul and 





1 The numbers refer to the catalogue of the Soule Photograph 
Company, 3388 Washington Street, Boston, for the benefit of 
those making an art album according to the plan described in 
the first paper. 





St. Peter. The grandeur of Michael Angelo’s Sistine 
frescoes, then partly done, and the beauty of Raphael's 
Madonnas and classic scenes, made his own work seem 
petty and insignificant. Oppressed with his unworthi- 
ness, he returned to Florence without finishing these 
sain‘s, afterward completed by Raphael. One of Fra 
Bartolommeo’s finest compositions is a lovely Holy 
Family, half finished, in the Uffizi Gallery. The Virgin 
holds the babe, who is embracing the little St. John, 
while Elizabeth and Joseph are interested lookers-on. 
It is a touching, exquiste scene of loving childhood. In 
strong contrast to this is the Descent from the Cross, or 
Pieté (2), as pictures of the dead Christ are often called. 
John, in deep anguish ; Mary, bowed bown and _heart- 
broken ; and Mary Magdalene, clasping the dead feet in 
passionate grief, are strikingly delineated, while the 
pathos of despair suggests the wail, ‘‘ We trusted it had 
been he which should have redeemed Israel.”” In the 
Pitti Gallery is also his St. Mark, which he painted to 
answer the accusation that he could not manage colossal 
figures. Some critics call it his masterpiece ; it certainly 
shows the influence of Angelo’s prophets and sibyls. 

Our painter was overworked, and the prior sent him 
to Lucca for his health. There he painted for the 
Church of San Martino an altar-piece, the Enthroned 
Madonna (5), which shows St. John and St. Stephén, 
and in the foreground an angel (17), an exquisite childish 
form playing a lyre. Inthe Church of San Romano 
he painted St. Catherlne and Mary Magdalene, with 
the Father hovering above them, attended by angels. 
This has been called by critics one of the perfect crea- 
tions of art, but it does not touch onr hearts. For the 
Great Hall of Council, which Savonarola planned, the 
monk made a design for decorating, which introduced 
the patron saints of Florence and other dignitaries of 
the city. He introduced his own portrait (14), sketched 
by the aid of a mirror. Strange to say, Leonardo, 
Michael Angelo, and Fra Bartolommeo al] made car- 
toons for this hall, but unhappily none of these masters 
ever completed a work there. 

The good friar died in 1517, when only forty-eight 
years old, Vasari says he was paralyzed by working 
perpetually beneath a window with the hot sun pouring 
on his back, and algo says his last sickness was induced 
by overeating fresh figs. His character impressed 
itself upon his work ; the holy atmosphere of a devout, 
saintly spirit rests upon all he touched. Many of his 
pictures bear the touching inscription, ‘“‘Orate pro 
pictore”’ (Pray for the painter). He was the last illus- 
trious name at San Marco, as Fra Angelico had been the 
first. During the lives of these two, the world moved 
grandly on. Galileo and Copernicus had wrested from 
the stars their secrets; Columbus had found the new 
home for freedom and truth; Luther had sounded the 
advance from which there was no retreat; and John 
Gutenberg had devised the types that should soon put 
the Gospel story into every schoolboy’s hand 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES 


(The Editor of this department will be giad to receive ques‘ions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anonymous communs- 
cations cannot be noticed. | 


The poem asked for by ‘‘E. B.’’ being a favorite of mine, I 
send a copy of it herewith. I have it in Harper’s ‘Cyclo- 
pedia of Poetry,’’ where the somewhat ambiguous state- 
mert is made that the poem, ‘‘said to have been found 
under the pillow of a wounded soldier near Port Royal (1864), 
is the production of an American lady, Mrs. Robert 8. 
Howland.’’ It is printed under the title 


REQUIESCAM 


I lay me down to sleep, 
With little thought.or care 
Whether my waking find 
Me here, or there. 


A bowing, burdened head, 
That only asks to rest, 
Unquestioning, upon 
A loving breast 


My good right hand forgets 
Its cunning now— 

To march the weary mareh 
I know not how. 


T am not eager, bold, 

Nor strong—all that is past : 
I am ready not to do 

At last, at last. 


My half day’s work is done, 
And this is all my part: 

I give a patient God 
My patient heart. 


And grasp his banner still, 
Thongh all its blue be dim ; 
These stripes, no less than stars, 
Lead after Him. 
M. 
Another correspondent, after kindly copying the poem, says : 
“It was published in ‘ Wayfaring Hymns,’ by Anna Warner, Lon- 
don, 1872." Our thanks are also due to “J. A E.,” “S. PLE,” 
“Mrs. G. A. P.,” “COC. A. RS A. H..” and * Zanesville, 
Ohio” “ T. P. S., Jr.,”’ says the poem is in “* American Religion,” 
by John Weiss, page 818,and on page 2% of “The Changed 
Cross.” 





You are so kind in helping people with vexing questions that I 
thought you would perhaps give me a little advice as to the best 
way to look for work. 

I have tried to get some tutoring to do this summer, but thus 
far have failed. Advertising has not been successful, and sev- 
eral fees have been swallowed up by * Educational Bureaus” 
without bringing the desired result. Can you tell me what to de 
next? 

[ am a college graduate, and have taught for nearly two years, 
with good success. Ihave also spent two years in medical 
study, and in order not to come out short when I graduate next 
year, I want something to do this summer. I do not care what, 
if I can make enough to pay expenses. Naturally, I thought first 
of teaching, but that has failed, so far, at least. If you cangive 
me any suggestions in the columns of Lilnrts, etc., they will be very 
gladly received. Very truly, A.L 

One who can write so direct a letter, is so ready to take 
any honorable work, and is so well fitted for it, ought not 
to be obliged to ask twice for work in these days when good 
workers are hard to find. We should think some family 
going into the wilderness for rest would find a young lady, 
educated, experienced in teaching, and having some medi- 
cal knowledge, an invaluable companion. Of course, refer- 
ences as to character would be required. 


A correspondent asks about putting up whole tomatoes. 


Last year our tomatoes were unusually fine, and too large 
for any jars I could buy, so I removed the skin, cut them 
in halves, scalded them well, and boiled them not more than 
ten minutes. Then I strained a)l the liquor from them, 
still keeping them hot and putting them in glass jars, cover- 
ing them at once tightly. As it was my first experience, I 
salted well one kettle full, but we could distinguish no 
difference between those that were saited and those that 
were not. I have recently made catsup of a few jars, and 
it is as delicious as fresi tomatoes. Whole tomatoes could 
be served in the same way in jars that open enough to 
admit them, but perhaps the watery part could not beso 
easily taken from them as when they arecut. Thetomatoes 
kept perfectly through the winter, and the liquid part we 
used for soups, which were delicious. B. 8. M. 

We suppose tomatoes for salad should not have the 
cooked taste which is inevitable in scalded fruit, and we 
should suppose the form of the tomato could not be well 
preserved after cooking. It is not clear in this account 
whether the liquor part is poured over the whole tomato or 
whether the tomatoes are packed so closely in the jar that 
they fill it without the addition of the water. 


Will you recommend a manual on calisthenics (not light 
gymnastics, but calisthenic figures as taught in young ladies’ 
schools)? Please name publishers and price. SUBSCRIBER. 

We cannot recommend any such book, for we have not 
known of its use. A skillful teacher of calisthenics, and 
a pupil of Dr. Dio Lewis’s, says that it is probable that his 
book entitled ‘‘ New Gymnastics,’”’ published by Baker & 
Taylor, of No 9 Bond Street, New York, at $1.50, would bea 
usefulone. She cautions any one undertaking to use the ays 
tem against doing so without thoroughly training herself. 
Even in the light gymnastics or calisthenics there is great 
danger of unwise exercise, either in quantity orin mistaken 
use of certain muscles. The same publishers mentioned 
above publish a smaller and later book called ‘‘ Hunt’s Gym- 
nastics,’’ which costs only a third as much as Dr. Lewis's. 


Please inform me, and doubtless oblige many of your readers, 
what is the cause and remedy for a very offensive su!phurous 
odor which the water from my cistern has. It has been recently 
cleaned and refilled by the spring rains, and contains no impuri- 
tiles except such as run in off the roof. The odor referred to is 
not present during the winter months, nor in water dipped up 
from the surface of the waterin the cistern, but is in that which 
is pumped up throagh a lead pipe extending to the bottom. 
What can I do to correct it? Very respectfully, W.F. RR 

If the fuel used in the house were hard coal there might 
be a sufficient sulphurous deposit from it upon the roof to 
cause the difficulty in the cistern. The sulphur would sink 
to the bottom of the cistern, and so the lower portion of 
the water would be most affected. The hypothesis seers 
not to be sustained by the fact that the trouble occurs in 
summer. What better explanation can be given? Filtering 
the water as it goes into the cistern might remedy the evil. 


I would like to put in a plea to be instructed as to the beat 
method of treating books in a library, both leather and cloth 
bound, that persist in mildewing after all sor's of rubbing with 
dry cloth and with various preparations of carbolic acid, alam, 
saltpeter, etc. F. BR. 

The books and their owners should be sum marily removed 
from a place so fertile in mildew. It must be too damp for 
books or people to safely inhabit. Every library should be 
so arranged that a free current of air may reach the books, 
and they should never be placed close against an outer wall 
where any dampness threatens. In damp weather a little 
fire should be lighted in the room; although it may not be 
needed for warmth, it is safe to make the air dry. 





MatTkKon.—Your “ fine tortoise-shell eomb’’ may be repol- 
ished vy a careful rubbing with powdered rotten-etone and 
oi!. The rotten-stone should be carefully sifted through tae 
finest muslin. After all scratches are thus removed, a moze 
brilliant polish may be given by gently rubbing the shel 
with a piece of soft leather to whith some jeweler’s rouge 
has been applied. 

What is the proper way to spell the name of that lovely plant, 
Mignonette or Mignonnette ? FLORIST. 

The usual English form is the first, with but two x’s ; the 
other is the French form. We do not see why the English 
form should not be universal in this country. 


A novel way of aiministering medicine to a cat is to mix 
butter and suiphur, and simear the cats fur with it. Her 
love of cleanliness will cause her to get quite enough of the 
dose for one day, and it can be repeated till she is cured. 
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Our Youne Forks. 


A FAMOUS MUTINY. 
By H. H. M. 


ae NCLE JOHN,” said Eddie, suddenly, one after 

U noon, looking up from his spelling-book, ‘‘ what 
is a muttony ?” 

Uncle John, who is our “‘ sailor uncle,” was reading a 
letter with a big red seal on it, and did not at first hear 
the small voice. As he folded up the letter, Eddie re- 
peated. his question. 

“A muttony, my boy? muttony ? muttony ?” said 
Uncle John, slowly. I'm afraid I don’t know. It 
must be a new word. How do you spell it ?” 

‘*Why, m-u-t, mut, i-n, in, y, mutiny,” was the con 
fident reply. 

“‘Ha, ha!” laughed Uncle John. ‘‘ That’s a word of 
avery different ring. A seaman ought to know what 
mu-tiny means, for he is likely to swing at the yard- 
arm if he gets confused about it. A mutiny at sea, my 
boy, means a refusal of the sailors to obey their com- 
manding officers, or a seizure by them of the ship, and 
is punishable by death. A munity is the most dread. 
ful thing that can happen on board ship, outside of 
wreck or capture by pirates.” 

‘* Were you ever in a mutiny, Uncle John ?” suid the 
eager little listener. ‘‘ Oh, do tell us about one !” 

‘‘ Yes, please do,” said Ella, who had come in just in 
time to hear the last question 

* No,” said Uncle John, ‘‘I am glad to say I have 
never been in a mutiny, or out of it where there was 
one. Mutinies are not very common nowadays, for 
sailors are much better treated than they used to be. 
Laws have been passed of late years which inflict severe 
penalties on brutal captains who maltreat their men, 
and so there is not so much cause for mutinies now. 
But in former times things were very different, and 
cruel captains could do pretty much as they liked ; and 
as they very often liked to do very mean and hateful 
things, it is not much wonder that sometimes sailors 
would rebel rather than endure ill-treatment, and take 
the chances of escape, though they knew that they 
were committing a very grave offense and that the law 
would have no mercy on them if they were captured. 
But if you want to hear about a real mutiny, I will 
tell you about one, and perhaps the most famous and 
remarkable mutiny that ever occurred at sea. It took 
place on the British man of-war ‘ Bounty,’ a good many 
years ago. But first you must get me your big atlas, 
Ella, so that we may trace our course and see where we 
are sailing to.” 

Ella soon returned with ber atlas, and Uncle John told 
her to open it at the map of the world. He stuck a 
pin in the map at a projecting point on the southern 
coast of England, and another at an unnamed little 
black Jot in the South Pacific, way off at the other 
side of the book ; then continued : 

“In the year 1769 the Society Islands were dis- 
covered by the famous Captain Cook. The largest of 
these, called Tahiti, is where I have stuck the pin. It 
was a beautiful Jittle island, and inhabited by a race of 
strong and handsome, but gentle and peaceable, people. 
An important product of the {island is the bread-fruit tree, 
whose fruit is very nutritious, and looks and tastes 
somewhat like white bread. It furnishes the principal 
food of the islanders ; and its thin and flexible bark 
supplies them with clothing. About the year 1787 the 
planters of the British West Indian islands heard of the 
bread-fruit tree, and petitioned the British Government 
to send a ship to get a load of it for them to plant. So 
in December, 1787, the good ship ‘ Bounty’ was fitted 
out for the expedition, and sailed for Tahiti from Ports 
mouth, England, where you see I have put the other 
pin. She was commanded by a man by the name of 
Bligh, who had sailed with Captain Cook and knew all 
about the South Seas; and she carried a crew of forty- 
four men. The voyage was a very long one. They 
first sailed down here by South America, and tried to 
round Cape Horo. But after terrible storms for over 
a month, they gave it up, and steered for the Cape of 
Good Hope, South Africa, and then way across the 
Indian Ocean to the Society Islands. It was nearly a 
year after their voyage began when they finally 
reached Tahiti, and they had traveled over twenty- 
seven thousand miles. 

*‘But long before they had reached the island the 
crew bad begun to be discontented. Captain Bligh 
was a very stern and overbearing man, and did not 
treat his crew fairly. He accused them unjustly of 
stealing the provisions, and put them on short allowance ; 
and when they complained that even the short allow- 
ance was not ft to be eaten, he called them all on deck, 
made each one say he was satisfied with the food, and 
swore that he would make them all eat grass, or any- 
thing he chose to give them, before the voyage was 
over. Things kept getting worse and worse after they 
arrived at the island. Some of the crew were flogged 
by his orders, and he often insulted his officers. Among 





these officers was one by the name of Fletcher Chris- 
tian, who was first mate. He was a quiet man, but 
very sensitive ; and the captain treated him worse than 
any of the others. 

‘* At last, when they had been more than six months 
at the island, and had got their cargo of plants, they 
started for home. They were 300 miles from Tahiti, 
when, one morning, Fletcher Christian determined to 
bear his lot no longer, but to seize the ship. He gath- 
ered around him some of the men who had been flogged, 
put arms in their hands, stationed them at the officers’ 
cabins, and seized and tied the captain. In a twinkling 
the ship was in Christian’s hands. The captain tried to 
win the mutineers back, but they laughed at him, and 
burried him and those who would not join them over 
the side of the ship into an open boat. Nineteen men 
were thus crowded into a small boat, with a cask 
of water, a few tools, and some bags of ship-bread. 
They were then cast adrift on the great Pacific. How- 
ever cruel @aptain Bligh may have been, he could not 
bave been more cruel than were the mutineers in aban- 
doning a boat-load of men to the mercies of the wind 
and waves in the middle of a great ocean. You see, 
the mutineers did not reflect that they were doing just 
what they themselves had found so hateful. 

‘Christian and his comrades immediately turned the 
‘Bounty’ about and sailed for Tahiti. But it was not 
Christian’s intention to stay there. He kuew that, even 
if Captain Bligh should not succeed In reaching Eng- 
land, a ship would be sent out to search for the missing 
vessel ; and he determined to seek some isolated and 
rocky island where he would not be found, and where 
he could spend the remainder of his life in safety. Six- 
teen of the ship’s company, however, preferred to re- 
main at Tahiti. The rest, nine in all, with twelve 
Tahitian men and women, who were induced to follow 
their fortunes, set sail in the ‘ Bounty’ for a safe haven, 
which they found in Pitcairn’s Island, a craggy islet five 
or six hundred miles from Tahiti, which at that time 
was not put down on any of the charts, and was far out of 
the course of the few vessels that ever sailed in those 
waters. They ran the ship on shore, and, after remov- 
ing everything of value, set fire to her, that there might 
be nothing to attract the curiosity of any vessel that 
should happen to pass within sight of the island. So 
perished the good ship ‘ Bounty.’ Not a soul except 
those on the island knew what had become of her; and 
they were apparently never to leave their rocky fortress. 
Christian lived in a kind of stronghold in the ipterior 
of the island, where he remained, a moody, resolute man, 
determined to resist to the death any attempt at capture. 
But soon the islanders began to quarrel and fight, and 
in four or five years all of the mutineers but one, in- 
cluding Christian himself, and all of the Tahitian men, 
had been killed. The one Englishman left became a 
very good man, and spent his time in teaching the chil- 
dren of the mutineers what he knew of the Christian 
religion, and in laboring in all ways for the welfare of 
the little community ; so that when the island was at 
last visited by Europeans, it was quite a model Christian 
community. It was not till 1809, however, twenty years 
after the mutiny, that a vessel touched at the island. 
At that time the population had increased to thirty-four. 
They now number some hundreds; some of them still 
live on Pitcairn’s Island, but two companies ef them 
have moved to other islands in the South Seas. 

“Captain Bligh, in his open boat, resolved to take the 
forlorn chance of reaching Timor, the nearest Jand in- 
habited by white men. For forty-one days he guided 
the little shell through storm and calm on the great 
ocean, his men half starved and half drowned all the 
time, and at last reached land, having sailed over 3,600 
miles, and without losing a man—one of the most won- 
derful voyages ever made under such conditions. Some 
of the poor fellows died, however, after reaching shore. 
The rest of them finally reached England in 1790.” 

* And what became of the ones who stayed at Ta- 
hiti ?” asked Eddie. 

‘“« That is the saddest part of the story. A ship called 
the ‘ Pandora’ was sent to Tahiti to retake the muti- 
neers; and though many of those who had remained on 
the island had not taken any part in the mutiny, and 
surrendered themselves to the captain of the ‘ Pandora’ 
as soon as she arrived, they were all put in irons and 
thrown into a ‘cage’ built for them on the ship, which 
they jokingly called the ‘Pandora’s box,’ where they 
were treated with the most horrible cruelty until the 
‘Pandora’ was wrecked on her home voyage, when 
four of them, still in irons, were drowned. The re- 
maining ten were tried for their lives in England, and 
seven of them were acquitted; three were hanged. 
Some of those who were acquitted afterward rose to 
distinction ; but they will be best known from their 
connection with this famous mutiny, which peopled an 
island, occasioned a wonderful open boat voyage, 
wrecked two vessels, created great excitement in Eug- 
Jand at the time of the return of Captain Bligh and the 
trial of the mutineers, and has been the subject of many 
books, and of a long poem by Lord Byron, called ‘ The 
Island.’” 





A TRUE MOUSE STORY. 


N the composing-room—the room in which the type 

is set for The Christian Union—are a half-dozen 
mice, which are so domesticated that they run be 
tween the feet of the compositors, and pick up the 
crumbs which are strewn on the floor, The com- 
positors made a daily practice of throwing parts of 
their lunches to them, and they became so tame that 
they would come up to the men’s hands, and eat bread 
therefrom. They climb up on the cases, aud walk over 
the types, crawl up the men’s coals, which hang on 
pegs on the wall, get into the pockets, ani inspect 
things generally. I have taken one from the sleeve of 
my overcoat, allowed it to staud on my hand, run up 
my arm, and jump from my shoulder on to the case 
without it showing the least fear or concern for its 
safety. 

But it is not the tameness of these mice I am going to 
tell about. It is of the intelligence displayed by the 
mother when they were mere micelings, young and 
tender, and not able to help themselves ; and itis but a 
short while since they were in such a helpless state. 

Standing behind, and convenient to, the stove, are 
about two dozen drawers, or what printers call a ‘‘ cab 
inet,” used for holding advertising plates, engravings, 
etc., which have appeared in the paper. In the nearest 
one of these drawers to the stove, which has been kept 
comfortably warm in the severest cold weather, these 
mice were born. 

Having had occasion to open the drawer one morn 
ing, to my astonishment I saw some paper scraps in one 
corner move, as if something within were trying to get 
out, a croton-water bug, perhaps. The paper was such 
as had been thrown on the floor of the composing-room, 
and was cut up into very small pieces. I lifted some 
of it up to investigate, and there in the corner, in a very 
cozy and warm little nest, were nine little mice not 
more than a day old. They were blind, not yet having 
opened their eyes, and they had not even one little hair 
on them. Perfectly wee, small, helpless little mice ; 
so young they could not yet stand; but they all cud- 
dled together in their nest to keep each other warm, while 
the good little mother was out toiling for some food to 
give them. 

Knowing that occasion would necessitate the opening 
of the drawer many times, and consequently disturb 
the quiet and rest of so young and helpless a family, I 
decided to remove them toa place where they would 
be safe from disturbance. I procured a cigar-box, filled 
it with scraps of paper similar to those in which the 
young mice were housed, nailed the cover on tightly, 
cut a hole in the side, and, taking the little mive one at 
a time, carefully deposited them in the Lox, which I then 
placed directly under the drawer in which they were 
born, and awaited developments. 

In a few moments the mother came to the drawer, 
and, finding her children all gone, with a sad heart she 
instituted asearch. She scampered hither and thither, 
seemingly very much downcast, us she supposed her 
family were all kidnaped. However, it took her ouly a 
short time tofind out theirnew house. She did not seem 
one bit pleased with the change ; for no sooner had 
she discovered them than she returned to the drawer, 
shook up the old nest, carried some fresh scraps from the 
floor to it, and then returned to the cigar-box. During 
this time, nearly all the men ceased working and watched 
the eagerness with which the mother mouse worked. In 
less than ten minutes every one of the youag mice were 
taken from the box and carried back to the drawer, 
where they were placed in their old nest, which was 
newly made up. In the very same way in which the 
cat takes hold of her kittens did the proud mother mouse 
take hold of hers—by the back of the neck. 

So much curiosity existed among the workmen, that in 
order to satisfy themselves in regard to the instinct, or 
rather intelligence, displayed by the mother mouse, each 
one went to the drawer to see for himself, that, seeing, 
he might believe. Of course the old mouse must have 
become enraged at such intrusion into her privacy, for 
she there and then resolved to provide some other place 
for a home for her children, where they would not be 
disturbed, and where they might grow up in peace and 
quietness. Down into the cellar she went with all speed, 
and did not again appear for at least half an hour. When 
she did return, it must have been with a joyful heart, 
having chosen a site to which she could remove her 
family, and where they would be away from any dis 
turbing influences. 

One after another she took by the back of the neck, 
jumped from the drawer, and ran along the wall to an 
opening in the flocr, through which she disappeared. 
It took her but a few minutes to safely deposit each one, 
when she would return for another, until all were gone, 
aud nothing left but the old nest in the drawer. 

After that the parent mice regularly came from the 
cellar to the composing-room, and gathered the erumbs 
for their children, until they were able to forage and 
provide for themselves. Now they are fu'!l grown, 
healthy mice, and ramble around the composing-room 
without apparently any concern for their safety. 
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Just think what amount of worry, care, anxiety, and 
trouble that little mother mouse underwent in order to 
cecure her children from all harm! Who can tell 
what amount of suffering this little creature underwent, 
what restlessness she bore, and all that she might again 
possess her offspring, and watch over them in their 
helplessness, and feed and rear them! She was a good 
mother, and no doubt she and her children, now that 
they are grown up, live happily together, and assist each 
other. She is no doubt pleased in seeing her motherly 
influence descend to her children in their good education, 
their tameness, and their being so much better behaved 
than other mice. We So 


Lonpon Srreer Boys.—Mrs. Tennant tells in the 
‘English Illustrated Magazine” of one of her models who 
was very desirous of being painted in some momentary 
or impossible attitude—doing the wheel or standing on 
his head, an accomplishment he was very proudof. ‘‘I 
can beat most chaps walking on my ’ead, only it don’t 
pay like the ‘cat-wheel.’ Gents chuck down coppers 
from the ’busses for the wheel, but they don’t care for 
this °ead-walking ;” and Canon, with his feet in the air, 
head downwards, proceeded to walk about on his 
hands with unsteady steps. Another accomplishment, 
highly in favor, is to swarm up lamp-posts, catch hold 
of the projecting iron rod, the ladder support, and 
swing therefrom. Additional zest is of course given 
by the threatened appearance of the police, better 
known as “ coppers,” from the verb ‘‘ to cop,” or catch. 
The policemen are well known to the boys, and appro 
priately nicknamed by them. There is ‘‘ Jumbo,” too 
stout to run ; ‘‘Ginger,” the red haired, who is ‘‘ awful 
mad” if he catches the boys fishing or climbing trees in 
the park ; ‘ Tiptoes,” who stealthily catches them gam- 
bling at chuck-farthing ; ‘‘ but some of ’em are quiet 
enough,” he said, ‘‘till they sees a sergeant, and then 
they have to look alive and be what they call minding 
their dooty.” I never came across a ragamuffin who 
looked forward to becoming a policeman, a salilor, or 
a soldier. A policeman might be killed, a sailor might. 
be drowned, and a soldier might be shot. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

HIS week I have been quite unhappy. I have 

seen a young man, strong, ‘‘ handy,” naturally 
kind-hearted, deliberately decide to become weak, un- 
able to do anything, and cross, if not ugly. His true 
friends tried to dissuade him, but he would not take 
theiradvice. He is homeless, when he might have a good 
home; hungry, when he might have food; ragged, 
when he might be well clad. ‘‘ The man must be crazy,” 
you say. Yes, he is, in one sense; heis “crazy” to do 
the thing that is pleasant to him, and that he likes to do. 
He ‘‘ feels like” drinking a glass of beer, then he ‘feels 
like’ having another, and so he goes on till he does not 
feel anything, not even shame for his wretched condi- 
tion. He could have been a useful man, happy in a 
home, with all the comforts of life; instead of that, he 
is, to-night, undoubtedly shelterless, or sheltered only 
from God's pure air in foul places, without any true 
friend near him, and with no hopein the future. It is 
asad, sad thing. And thesame thing may come to any 
one of you who begins in the same way. To be sure, 
this poor young fellow had no good training when he 
was a child, but children of good people have become 
just as miserable as he, and from the same evil begin- 
ning. If you begin by benumbing your sense of right, 
after a while you will lose the power to choose goodness, 
and will choose evil. J wish—oh, how I wish it !—that 
every one of my boys and girls would feel so earnest 
about it that they would never touch a drop of ale or 
beer or wine or ardent spirits for the pleasure of the 
taste, for the ‘‘ good” (?) feeling it would give, nor for 
the sake of being social, 0° seeming ‘‘ large.” I wish they 
would tell thei: doctors how they have decided, and ask 
them to try, when sickness threatens, to find some other 
medicine than ardent spirits or beer. It is the safe way. 


LAND oF Flowers, May 24, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

You seem to be so fond of flowers that I wish you could see 
and enjoy ours. I have sometimes wondered why Florida was 
called the * Land of Flowers,” but at this season of the year the 
name is certainly very appropriate. 

We have only two or three regular beds for some of our choic- 
est flowers, but others just run wild ; the little slope in front of the 
house is covered with a ma! of green honeysuckle that clambers up 
the trees, on the edge of the veranda, and acros: the carriage 
drive. It is the white, fragrant variety, and at present in full 
bloom The English ivy grows in profusion over the ground, and 
completely hides the trunks of some of the trees, At the side of 
the house we have a dead live-oak stub that fs covered with rhyn- 
cospermum —I don't know any shorter name, and that fs not all 
of it. Itis# vine with thick, glossy green leaves and clusters of 
tive-petaled white flowers ; one half of each petal curls backward, 
giving the flower a peculiar starry appearance. The vine has 
been so covered with blossoms that the leaves were almost hid- 
den ; its perfume is very strong, and always makes my head ache 
if I wear the flowevs, or have them in my room. Tall, white 
lilies are in bloom around the base of the stub, and they, too, are 





very fragrant. We have beautiful tea and other roses, and more 
callas than we know what to do with ; we picked twenty-three 
of the latter one day, for Easter Sunday. There are many other 
flowers in bloom now, and every vase in our house is filled. 
The oleanders grow here twelve and fifteen feet high, and thrive 
in the white beach sand, where nothing else will grow ; we have 
pink, white, and a pale bluish variety, bought for yellow. 

I think I never enjoyed a spring more than I have this; the 
trees seem greener than usual, and other things fresher and 
brighter. I wonder how meny of the cousins are watching birds’ 
nests. We have found five; two of them quite near the house; 
the other three have been disturbed and the eggs carried off —I 
think by snakes, as we have no meddlesome children near us, 
and the nests were not injured. 

I was lying down this afternoon reading The Christian Union, 
when a little bird flew in my open door, hopped about a few 
moments, and then went out of the window. The birds often 
light on the ropes of my hammock as I lie in it, and seem to 
think me a very queer bird in a very queer nest swung up in the 
trees. I wonder if they are taking hints on building, or if they 
would like to give mesome. I don't think their way of building 
could well be improved, except the wren’s. A pair of them tried 
to make a nest over our upper veranda door, but the strong sea 
breezes blew away their loosely laid straws. At lagt they gave 
that up and tried the shelf over the lower door, but were blown 
away from there also. They then went under the veranda floor, 
and there made their nest and hatched their speckled eggs. Our 
cat seemed to delight in lying on the veranda floor directly over 
the nest, and how the old birds would scold! 

Did you ever see a nonpareil, Aunt Patience? They are about 
as large as canaries, with bright red breasts. blue heads, and 
green shoulders, and are very sweet singers. That is, the father 
birds are ; the mothers are quiet little greenish creatures. 

May I come again some time? I get so lonely, occasionally, 
for birds and trees and flowera can't quite talk, and I have few 
other companions. Your loving niece, Linsre. 


Yes, indeed, you may come again. We havea little 
nest in a Jow cedar tree, which Trixie and I are watch- 
ing. We kept the presence of the nest a great secret, 
for there are meddlesome children near us, whose mis- 
chievous hands would easily reach to the dainty home 
and startle, if not hurt, the three little babies in the 
nest, 

I have seen nonpareil birds in bird stores, and a 
few in private aviaries, but not many. [But I did not 
know they were such fine musicians. In the three 
weeks since your letter was written the leaves and 
flowers have come into profusion with us 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

Many thanks for the beautiful cards you have so kindly sent 
me. I think your mottoes very practical, and the designs unique. 
The former remind me of the motto of the Pansy Society, * For 
Jesus's Sake,”’ a motto we all need. I think your nephews and 
nieces would enjoy the little paper called ‘‘ Pansy,’ for many of 
them must already have enjoyed her good books 

I'enjoy reading the “ Writing:Desk,”’ and wish I could have 
personal acquaintance with the owner 

Please remember me to Charity and Trixie. 

Yours with love, A.M. B. 


I feel personally acquainted with you; I wish you 
would with me. ‘Pansy ” isa very popular writer, I 
think she is not very well now. 


HARRisonvi.ie, Mo., April 2%, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thought I would write to you. I wasthirteen last Novem 
ber. I would like to be one of your nieces. 

Some of the little girls tell about their pets. I have a canary 
bird ; its name is Frank, and ke sings very loud, and sings just 
like the mocking-bird. The mocking-bird was singing all the 
time when Frank was learning to sing ; now they make so much 
noise we have to keep Ruko, the mocker, out-of-doors 

I will inclose a card, and will you be kind enough to tell me 
what author put above his study door, as a warning to visitors, 
“Be Short’’? Also, what American scienti/ie writer was given 
the title of count by the King of Bavaria’ I am trying to answer 
the “Search Questions" in the “ Wide Awake,"’ and I have 
found allin one set but those two. I read the * Wide Awake”’ 
and The Christian Union. Very respectfully, >. T. 


My answer went to you on the card, but I am afraid 
it was rather late for your purpose. It was Cotton 
Mather who is said to have put the motto ‘‘ Be short” 
above his door; now who will tell us anything more 
about him ? Some of our Boston young people ought to 
do it. 

The American scientific writer was Benjamin Thomas 
Rumford, who was born at Rumford, N. H. In the 
American war he fought on the British side, became 
colonel, and was knighted. He afterward entered the 
Bavarian service as lieutenant-genera]l, was created a 
count, and given the order of the White Eagle for serv- 
ices in reorganizing army and police. In 1798 he visited 
England, and took a prominent part in founding the 
Royal Institute. He returned to Bavaria, married the 
widow of Lavoisier, the great chemist. He made many 
experiments and discoveries, and wrote a book about 
them. He died in Paris in 1814. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

Isee that you receive letters from nieces who have passed 
their teens some time ago. Iam one of the ancients; indeed, I 
am a step-grandmother! but nevertheless fond of flowers, and 
always interested inthe letters referring to wild flowers 

Perhaps your young nieces would lke to know something 
about my wild garden. Itis ona rocky knollafew rods from 


the bouse, and I have made beds here and there atine foot of 
these moss-covered rocks, and filled them with the various wild 
flowers of the woods and fields which grow in abundance near 
my home. 


It was an unsightly spot when I began my work, or, rather, 
play (done to amuse a dear little niece from the city), full of 
brambles and sumac. Now it is very picturesque, and much 


Wheu I tell you that I am far away from all city water-works, 
you may imagine how glad I was to be able to devise a plan to 
have water brought up hill to keep my garden alive. It was 
done, and I have something almost as pretty as a Rebecca's well : 
atub sunk in the ground kept filled with water froma pipe Jaid 
from a well a :ong distance off. 
With just enough shade from walnut, elm, and maple trees, 
and a fine belt of woods in the background, I know of no loveller 
spot in old Connecticut than this. 
At the foot of this little garden stands an ancient stone, sup- 
posed to be an Indian relic used by them in pounding their maize, 
which we keep filled with clean water for the birds to bathe in. 
It is a fashionable resort for all kinds of small animals. Toby, 
the big cat, drinks there, as well as squirrels, but never do they 
seem to meet! 
1 think you would like to know what I grow in this rockery, 
asIcallit. I can give you only the common names, as I am not 
familiar with the botanical ones: white datsy, yellow datsy, wild 
aster, red columbine, wild honeysuckle, eyebright, buttercup, 
wind-flower, anemone, hepatica, wild white clematis (lovely 
vine) ,cardinal-flower, Jack-in-the-pulpit, Solomon’s seal, fleur de 
lis, eranesbill, golden-rod, Dutchman’s breeches, blood root, wild 
rose, blue grass, blue violet, yellow lily, yellow strawberry, 
maiden-hair fern and many other kinds of fern, prince’s pine, 
bittersweet, Virginia creeper, wild grapevine. All these have 
been growing about five years, and as they are perennials, are 
well established and take care of themselves. M. E. F 

Is your pian for getting water up hill a secret? We 
should alllike to know. It was hard enough for us this 
evening to get a few pailfuls of water from our well 
up to the beds of parched roses and pansies. Your 
description makes me long to see the ‘‘ rock-work.” 
Are not the anemone and the wind flower the same ? 


WALLINGFORD, Conn., June 8, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

In The Christian Union of May 28 * Katy,” from Mohawk, 
writes that she tried to change vapor to water, but did not suc- 
ceed. 1 succeeded thus: Vapor, sapor, savor, saver, waver, 
water. Itis avery amusing and instructive game, and has the 
advantage of being a solitaire. 

Cordially yours, Mrs. R. H.C. 

How easy it looks now, does it not ? But sapor is not 
very commonly used, and we may be pardoned, per 
haps, for not thinking of it. 


San Mareo, Cal., May 12, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

You do not know me; but I know you. At first I thought you 
were somebody else, like Santa Claus: but now I know you are 
areal lady, you talk and advise the children so much in The 
Christian Union. 

I am a young cadet in the preparatory department of a church 
and military school, St. Matthew's Hall, San Mateo. There are 
seventy boys. The principal is the rector. We have two ma- 
jors, and five other teachers, besides ‘our who come from the city 
on different days. 

We all go to the schoolroom after breakfast and supper, for 
prayers. Last Sunday Bishop Kip confirmed fifteen persons tn 
the church 

We have boys from different parts of this State and Nevada, 
and several from the Sandwich Is!ands. Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons we go off bounds till five, if we do not have too 
many demerits, and often go to San Fraucisco Bay, about two 
miles from here, to swim. 

I think we have one of the best of schools. We have to 
obey, though, for the rector and his most excellent wife think 
it is for our own good. They have had this school nineteen 
years. We always have an abundance to eat. Some of the 
teachers and boys have bicycles. The roads are splendid, and 
we go spinning overthem. It is splendid fun 

There are plenty of trees, and a creek with a pebble bottom. 
The waters roar in winter, but it is nearly dry now. We won't 
have any more rain to speak of till November. We are only 
twenty miles from San Francisco, yet tlic climate is more even, 
with less wind and fog. Wedrillevery day at4 p.m. fora half 
of an hour 

There is a large green bay tree in the yard, that spreads its 
long arms away out, and low. We climb all over it, and swing 
and bridge across on ropes 


We have garden tools, and make garden beds when we wish 
If you could only be here when it is so hot in the summer with 
you, or when it is so cold in the winter! Roses and geraniums 
and violets are out. The hills begin to grow green after the first 


rain, which generally comes in November. It is now most 
vacation time 
School closes on the 27th of May, and commences again July 
23d. If you shouid ever come to San Francisco, come and see us 
at St. Matthew’s Hall, San Mateo, California 
I send you some wild California poppies. 
Yours truly, A. J. K. 


It is interesting that we have letters this week from 
the East, the South, and the West. The different parts 
of our country are very unlike in many respects, but 
they all have some loveliness. 


~ MILLDALE, 22d, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

May I be one of your nieces? I 2m seven years old, and my 
sister Florence is six. We would like some seeds. Our ground 
is late, so it will do to plant them now’ I havea beautiful eat, 
and my mother got a little kitten for Florence yesterday. My 
cat is jealous of it, and growls every time it comes near We 
huve never been to school, but we have learned to read and 
write. We enjoy your page of The Christian Union very much 

Your affectionate FANNtg C. 

We have great excitement in our house over a new 
kitten, and Carl and Trixie are training the dog not to 
touch tue cat, and the cat not to touch the birds. Do 
you think they will succeed ” 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE 


CHARITY'S REPORT 





more interesting to take care of than a common garden. 


Previously acknowledged, $893 #1 
Julia, 400) 
Austice, Crystal, and Max’s gift to their dear little 
Morgai on bis first birthday in heaven, P 1 85 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THROUGH THE BORDER LANDS.’ 


By Miss HUBBELL. 


ATHER! into thy loving hands 
My feeble spirit I commit, 
While waiting in the border lands 
Until thy voice sball summon it. 


Father ! I would not dare to choose 
A longer life, an earlier death ; 

I know not what my soul might lose 
By shortened or protracted breath. 


These border lands are calm and still, 
And solemn are their silent shades, 

And my heart welcomes them until 
The light of life’s long evening fades. 


I heard them spoken of with dread, 
As fearful and unguiet places ; 

Shades where the living and the dead 
Look sadly in each other’s faces. 


But since thy hand hath led me here, 
And I have seen the border land— 

Seen the dark river flowing near, 
Stood on its brink as now I stand— 


There bas been nothing to alarm 

My trembling soul. How could I fear 
While thus encircled with thine arm ? 

I never felt thee half so near. 


What should appall me in a place 
That brings me hourly nearer to thee, 
Where | can almost see thy face? 
Surely, ’tis here my soul would be. 


They say the waves are dark and deep, 
That faith has perished in the river; 
They speak of death with fear, and weep. 
Shall my soul perish? Never! never! 


I know that thou wilt never leave 

The suul that trembles whi e it clings 
To thee. I know thou wilt achieve 

Its passage on thine outspread wings. 


And since I was first brought so near 
The stream that flows to the Dead Sea, 
I think it has grown more clear 
And shallow than it used to be. 


I cannot see the golden gate 
Unfolding yet to welcome me ; 
I cannot yet anticipate 
The joy of heaven’s jubilee. 


But I will calmly watch and pray 
Until I hear my Saviour’s voice 
Calling my happy soul away 
To see his glory, and rejoice. 








MRS. SYMONDS’S PROGRESSIVE IDEA. 


By Mrs. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


LANK BOROUGH is a large manufacturing village, 

not unlike other New England manufacturing vil- 

leges in that it has expensive churches (in which there 

are a surplus of empty pews), well paid ministers, hand- 

somely dressed Christians, and numerous non-church- 
going residents. 

For this class the majority of the handsomely dressed 
pew-owners cared nothing. 

‘‘They wouldnt pay anything if they came,” said 
Mrs. Bank-President Stocker. ‘‘ Let them go to the mis- 
sion chapel up the river. We don’t want them.” 

* We ought to want them,” replied Mrs. Symonds, 
the rexton’s wife, speaking out bravely. ‘‘ When the 
Lori Jesus was on earth he went after just such people, 
and as his followers it is our business to go after them, 
and not only to bring them in, but to make them wel- 
come. I am trying to draw them, through the children.’ 

** Oh, deplorable !” sighed Mrs. Stocker, in an aside, 
to Mrs. Mill-Treasurer Dart. ‘‘ That all comes of put- 
ting the sexton’s wife in as teacher of the Sunday-scho:] 
primary clas. She was only acommon school-teacher 
before she married that widower, Symonds, with his 
half-dozen children, and now those children must be 
brought to the front on all occasions, I suppose. I do 
hate to see a church look like a nursery.” 

**She is said to be an excellent stepmother,’ said 
Mrs. Deacon Williams, who had just come up, speakiog 
timidly. ‘‘My children think there never was such 
another teacher. Why, did you know, the class has 
more than doubl:d since she had it, and almost every 
Sunday there are new recruiis.” 

“ Well, Iam thankful that I bave no children to be 
mixed in with the young fry from Pine Tree Aveaue and 
Tough End ; and I do think she’d much better stay at 
home and look after her own affairs than go chasing 
around all over town after those children.” 

“T hardly think she goes out after them very mucb,” 
explained Mrs. Wiiliams. ‘‘ She seems to be quite oiiz- 
ina! in ber plan of work. She inspires hr scholars to 
bring iu new recruils. Sne has a record buok, and keeps 
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account of those brought in by every one, and the idea 
she is helping the children to work out seems to me to 
be a very pretty one: Every child bringing in a recruit 
receives a potted plant as a reward, and every recruit 
also receives a plant. At Easter these plants are to be 
brought in to help with the decorations.” 

“ Dear me !” exclaimed Mrs. Stocker ; ‘‘ I shall waste 
no more sympathy on account of her wearing shabby 
gloves and home-made bonnets. Her greenhouse bills 
must run up to a pretty sum.” 

‘She slips and pots the plants herself, from her own 
abundant supply,” smiled Mrs. Williams. ‘‘ She is as 
much of an adept at that as at training children, and I 
am looking forward with a good deal of pleasure to the 
Easter concert. 

“Oh, dear me! an Easterconcert,” sighed Mrs. Stock- 
er, and Mrs. Dart groaned. ‘‘ Has our church come to 
tbat ?” 

Happily, the young stepmother, Mrs. Symonds, was 
brave enough to work out her own ideas, in spite of op- 
position that was the worse for being not loud, but 
deep ; and Easter evening came, and with it the concert 
in the dainty church. 

‘‘T suppose it will be a regular circus,” said Mrs. 
Stocker to a friend in the vestibule ; ‘‘ but I was deter. 
mined to come, although I expect my nerves will be 
nothing but fiddle-strings for a week to pay for it. Ob, 
my !” she added, in a loud whisper, as she reached the 
audience-room door. ‘‘The church does look Jovely, 
don’t it? And what a sweet idea to set all those cbil- 
dren, in their pretty dresses and button-hole bouquets, 
around among the flowers on the pl itform.” 

The children were, indeed, the most charming part of 
the decoration, sitting around among the potted plants, 
evergreens, and banks of flowers; and as they arose in 
their places and went gracefully through with their 
allotted recitation or song, every one was captivated. 

At the close the potted plants, that had formed so 
large a part of the elaborate decorations, were again 
distributed, with packages of flower seeds, and the en- 
thusiastic young people were offered a flourishing olean- 
der tree as a prize to the one bringing the most flowers 
on Children’s Day, in June. 

As the children dispersed Mrs. Stocker bustled up to 
the sexton’s molest little wife, saying: ‘* That is such 
a progressive idea that I really must congratulate you 
for originating it. The affair was such a success that 
you must feel quite triumphant over all us cold-water 
etrewers.” 

‘**T hope some seed was sown from which a triumpb- 
ant barv:st for the Saviour may, in time, be reaped,” 
replied Mrs. Symonds, with tears in her blue eyes. 
“Did you notice how pleased and interested the audi- 
ence seemed to be ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed! And so many strangers ! 
they all ?” 

‘*Just people interested in the new recruits in the 
infant class—people who ought to be identified with 
some church and Sunday-school ; people for whom the 
Guspel was meant just as much as for me and you.” 

** How did you get them to come? That is what J 
want to know,” asked Mr. Stocker, who stood by. “I 
was surprised as I cast an eye about the house. There 
was that fine young Presby, the stone-mason at the new 
bridge, and his wife, and Tom Denman and his grown- 
up duughter. He drives Page’s four horse team. Has 
been in town this ten years, and I don’t belleve he’s 
ever been inside of a church before. He bas a good 
face, and is an intelligent fellow, but an unbeliever. 1 
have heard him express his views often enough when 
waiting on the crossing just by the bank, you know. I 
have a great curiosty to know what couxed him in 
here.” 

‘* He has two very bright grandchildren,” said Mrs. 
Symonds. ‘ Perhaps you did not know that his daugh- 
ter isa widow? I wrote those children, as I did all the 
little ones, a Jetter, and sent it through the post-office, 
inclosiog the piece they were to speak. I asked them 
to come to the concert dressed in white, or in a white 
apron, if they could conveniently, and I asked them to 
invite their parents and friends. That was all—only,” 
and the blue eyes filled again, ‘‘I followed each little 
letter with a prayer.” 

They were all touched, and Mrs. Stocker had to 
make an effort to reply, and failed, then, to express her- 
self with her usual fluency. 

‘* All those letters! It must have been no end of 
work ?” 

“If anything is to be done about the Lord’s business, 
some one must work, and work cheerfully,” replied 
Mrs. Symonds. ‘I wish you would all feel an interest 
in h«]ping alorg what you are pleased to call my ‘ pro 
gressive idea’ for Children’s Sunday.” 

If Mre. Stocker did not accede to this request, she no 
longer raised an opposition, and, indeed, there was no 
further objection to bringing the children to the front, 
and a few showed themselves ready and willing to help. 

Mrs. Stocker and her friends exchanged smiles the 
Sunday after Ester, when, during the singing of the 
hymn that completed the opening exercises of the Sun- 
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day-school, the infant class formed in line in the center 
aisle of the church, and, at a sign from Mrs. Symonds, 
marched decorously into the vestry. 

This pleasing little exercise helped to keep a good 
many who were interested in the children to the Sun- 
day-school, and it was not so hard a matter as might 
have been supposed to get them into classes. ‘‘ We 
felt so out of place,” said one fond couple, ‘‘ when we 
came in at Easter, that now we mean to keep on every 
week until the Flower Sunday; and the children’s potted 
plants are growing beautiful, and every new leaf and 
bud is such a joy.” 

‘‘There must be another progressive idea,” thought 
Mrs. Symonds, when several of the new-comers had 
made some such half excuse for continuing along Sun 
day after Sunday. And, casting about in her mind, she 
fixed upon a plan that bridged the entire summer to 
harvest. 

On Flower Sunday, which proved to be even more of 
a success than Easter, since more took part, the children 
were asked to pledge themselves to raise something be- 
sides the flowers they already had tu bring to the har- 
vest home festival—vegetables, chickens, anything that 
was most feasible ; whatever was raised, or the proceeds, 
being given to the poor or the sick of the Sunday-scbool. 
This filled the summer and the early au'umn with in- 
terest. New recruits were constantly coming into the 
Sunday-school, as all the classes had now caught the 
“« progressive idea,” and the barvest home festival, held 
on a week-day evening, was a triumph indeed. 

By that time all the new-comers felt so much at home 
that it was easier for them to stay than it was for them 
to go, and I think very few made the Christmas tree an 
excuse for staying on through the year 

The progressive idea now took the form of bringing 
recruits to thé evening meetings. The importance of 
these meetings so grew upon the pastor that he began 
putting his best work inte them. Mrs. Stocker and her 
set did not fall in with this at first, but as the church 
came to be crowded night after night, and the inquiry 
meeting in the vestry, as well, they threw off their ex- 
clusiveness and entered hand and heart into the work 
of ingathering souls. Before the next Easter came 
around, Mrs Stocker was really Mrs. Symonds’s right 
hand, for she was the assistant teacher in the Sunday- 
school primary department, and was heard to say : 

‘‘The year has been a blessed one to me, If I have 
not been conveited over, I believe I am now fully con 
secrated to the Lord’s work.” 

Just one thing more, and [ tru*t no one will think it 
out of place. There is a wee baby girl at Bank Pres- 
ident Stocker’s, and the proud fa'her yesterday asked 
Mrs. Symonds, as she ran in to talk up some item of 
church work : 

“* How long before this little bundle can be brought 
to the front in your Sunday-school class, Mrs, Sy- 
monds ?” 








THE OFFICE OF THE SANCTUARY. ' 
By THE Ricut Rev. H. C. Porrer, D.D. 


T was a happy ordering that, in the series of services 
of which this is only one, this service of consecration 
should be preceded by another. Already the tribes of 
this Israel of Long Island have come up to this holy and 
beautiful house, and have compassed these strong and 
stately walls ‘“‘ with solemn pomp.” Already those 
mutual felicitations which belong to the completion of 
so noble and memorable work have here been freely 
exchanged. Already, too, those suggestive historic 
reminiscences, which must needs connect themselves 
with such a structure reared upon such a site, have 
been rehearsed in words whose affluent eloquence I may 
not venture to emulate. A msster hand has sketched for 
those who have been assembled here the memories of 
the past and the vision of a nobler future. A humbler 
duty remains to him who, summoned to take the place 
of another, and more fit, and coming Jate and burriedly to 
his task, may at least console himself with the reflection 
that those words of thanksgiving to God, and gratitude 
for the munificence of his servant, appropriate to this 
work have already been most fitly spoken, and that 
those lessons of paternal wisdom which alone the father 
of his flock may inculcate have aiready been worthily 
urged. 

But,.on such an occasion as this, there is still some 
thing that remains to be caiu, and I am free to own that 
I am not sorry to be Bidden here to say it. For it is 
impossible to come here for this service without being 
sensible that, to many minds in our generation, and es- 
pecially in this our own land, both the service itself 
and the structure which is the occasion for it are 
equally an extravagance and an anachronism. ‘We look 
back from our higher civilization to other and earlier 
ages which reared such buildings as this, and remember 
how much these ages Jacked. The age of the great 
cathedrals, we are wont to say, was, if you choose, an 





2 A sermon preached at the consecration of the Cathedral at 
Garden City, Long Island. 
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age of great devotion ; but it was also an age of great and 
widespread ignorance. The spirit that built Durham 
and Milan, Canterbury and Seville, Lincoln and Rouen, 
was an age certainly of splendid gifts and of match- 
less labors, but it was also an age of superstition even 
among the most learned, and of sem{-barbarism among 
the common people. We may cordially admire the 
enthusiasm of these earlier days, and the stately struct- 
ures through which it found expression. But it is quite 
consistent with such admiration that we should recog- 
nize that since then fresh light has dawned on the wor!d, 
and that a larger wisdom waits to guide our hearts and 
gifts today. There are, we are told, new problems that 
confront us in America, at this hour, and the building 
of cathedrals will not help to solve them. There are 
new tasks waiting for the Church of God in this land, 
and stately and splendid ecclesiastical architecture is 
not the agency to achieve them. ‘‘ This isa practical age, 
and its evils await a direct and practical solution. We 
want the college; we want the hospital; we want the 
reformatory ; we want the creche and the orphanage, the 
trades school and the trained nurse, the hygienic lecturer 
and the free library, the school of arts and the ref- 
uge for the aged ; but we do not want the cathedral.” 

Yes, dear brethren, we want all these things, anda 
great many other things, for which they stand. But I 
venture to submit that we want, a great deal more than 
we want any or all of them, the spirit that inspires and 
originates them. And if at this point we are told that 
the spirit is abroad in the world, and that it is that re- 
generating force which is known as the “ enthusiasm of 
humanity,” the altruism of the positive philosophy, then 
I commend to any candid mind a recent controversy 
between two eminent Englishmen, neither of whom 
believes in God—I mean Mr. Frederic Harrison and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer—and one of whom has perhaps 
exercised as much influence over the thinking of his 
generation as any single man now living. It was cer- 
tainly not because of any enthusiasm for Christianity 
that Mr. Spencer lately dealt such crushing blows at 
the religion of the Positive Philosophy. It was certainly 
not because to his own vision the religion of the New 
Testament appealed with such resistless spell that one of 
the ablest minds that has challenged the attention of 
men, whether in our own or any other age, has con- 
fessed lately with such pathetic candor that the enthu- 
siasm of humanity was insufficient for the tasks to which 
it has set itself ; and his testimony at this point is there- 
fore all the more instructive. We may disparage Chris 
tianity as we will, but the helpful and humane activities 
of Christendom are explicable by no other key. It is 
because, behind all that men are doing, whether in this 
or any other land, to lift men up, there is, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the spell of those mighty 
truths which are incarnated in the person of Jesus Christ 
—the truth of God's fatherhood and of man’s redemp- 
tion ; of God’s love and of man’s need ; of God's judg- 
ment and of man’s accountability—that men have suf- 
fered and wrought and taught, have given of their 
substance and have consecrated their lives to make this 
old world a fatrer home for m#n, and to eoften and dispel 
its griefs. Go where you will, ask whom you please, 
and the answer must needs be the same. The hands 
that have reached down to snatch the perishing from the 
jaws of death and give them back to life again have been 
Christian hands. The feet that have run swiftest and 
soonest on all helpful and healing errands have been 
Christian feet. The eyes that have seen the deepest 
into all our sore and perplexing social problems have 
been Christian eyes, and the lips that have spoken the 
most quickening and consoling words, when all other 
lips were dumb, have been those of Christian men and 
Christian women. All around us, in the two cities which 
make one mighty camp of tireless and heroic toilers 
on the side of charity and humanity, there are those 
palaces of mercy and of refuge which have already made 
of our American philanthropy the wonder of the world. 
Who reared them, and who sustain them? Take out 
of their supporting constituency the men and women 
who believe in God and in his Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and they would ere long crumble to the ground. 
Neither the enthusiasm of humunity, nor ethical culture, 
nor an enlightened selfishness, nor any other of those 
panaceas which are offered for our acceptance in ex. 
change for the faith uf the Crucified would sustain them 
for a single generation. 

But whence did they who have been moved by that 
faith derive it ? Did they evoive it from their own con- 
sciousness ? Did they dream it in their comfortable 
leisure ? or did they learn it from the church of God and 
in the house of God ? What oracle has taught men the 
wisdom to devise. and the love to toil, and the unsel fish- 
ness to spend, unless it be those lively oracles of which 
the Church is at once the keeper and the dispenser ? 
Say that men have come to own the great fact of the 
brotherhood of humanity, where in all the world have 
they been taught that fact so eloquently as when, kneel- 
ing round the same aitar, prince and peasant side by 
side, they have sat at one table and eaten of one bread 
and drank of one cup? Ah! how the majesty of some 





mighty temple, august and solemn and still, has taught 
man the greatness of God and the littleness and weakness 
of his creature! And where, in all the world, but in 
some grand and beautiful cathedral have men seen the 
splendor of things unseen mirrored so majestically and 
persuasively in things seen ? The cathedral an anach- 
ronism! And yet what voices have rung through its 
vaulted aisles since Savonarola thundered in the Duomo 
at Florence and Lacordaire thrilled all France from the 
pulpit of Notre Dame, even as Liddon thrills all Eng 

land to-day from the pulpit of St. Paul’s! What voices 
of warning and rebuke, what messages of hope and 
pardon, have been heard within cathedral walls, and 
what tired feet and aching hearts, taking the wings of a 
dove, have climbed up there up on the stairway of celestial 
song, and, communing with God, their Father, have been 
qnickened and renewed and comforted! Ido not say 
that these things have not come to pass in other sanctu- 
aries humbler and less costly than a cathedral, but I do 
say that this is the office of the sanctuary in our human 
life, and I m»intain that that structure which stands for 
influences so potent and so supreme cannot be too 
stately, too spacious or imperial, and most surely cannot 
be an anachronism in any age or in any land. It isa 
King’s House, nay, the House of the King of Kings ; it 
is the visible home and symbol of all those forces that are 
mightiest in history and most indispensable in our civil- 
ization. Shame on us if we belittle its object or be- 
grudge its splendor! Shall we dwell in ceiled houses, 
decked with cedar and vermilion, and shall the ark of 
the Lord dwellin a tent? Shall our princes and nobles, 
our successful men, our hoarders of capital and our 
accumulators of vast fortunes, rear their stately and regal 
palaces ; and shall they and we disparage the building 
of a palace statelier still, im which to worship God ? 
Again I say, shame on us if we do so ! 

But, once more: it may be objected that such a 
structure as this is an anachronism because it under- 
takes to lift what may be called the institutionalism of 
religion into undue and overshadowing prominence 
Granted, it is said, that we want Christian worship, and 
that we want to give to God our best in offering it, the 
parish is the true house of organization, and the parish 
church the true home, whether of Christian worship or 
of ministerial teaching. But this is not a parish church, 
it is a bishop's church, and as such it is a dangerous 
illustration of the centralization of power. May we not 
well be afraid that the cathedral will overshadow the 
parish, and that the power of the one will be the weak- 
ness of the other ? Let me say here, dear brethren, that 
if there were such a danger we might well be afraid of 
it. The parochial system, whatever may be its defects, 
and I am notinsensible to them, has abundantly demon- 
strated its adaptedness to the land in which we live and 
the elements among which we of the clergy are 
called to work. But one finds it hard to refrain 
from a smile when he hears the cathedral and 
the cathedral system spoken of as preparing the way for 
the undue aggrandizement of the episcopate. Do those 
who utter that warning know how much, or rather how 
little, power an English bishop has, ordinarily, withia 
the precincts of an English cathedral? And if it be 
urged that those ancient foundations, with their deans 
and chapters and the rest limiting the authority of the 
diocesan at every turn, cannot be taken as the guarantees 
of equal safeguards in cathedral foundations of a later 
date, the answer is simply : Why not? Is thespirit that 
spoke in Magna Charta and the barons of Runnymede, 
in the ancient chartersof York and Chester and Exeter, 
extinct among us to-day ? Isa cathedral foundation 
anything else than the creation of a diocesan convention, 
with its clerical and lay representation, its trained priests 
and doctors and lawyers, its clear-headed men of 
business, no one of them too eager to vote power even 
into the most tried and trusted hands ? 

- On the other hand, the cathedral is a witness to the 
true catholicity of the Church, such as simply cannot 
possibly exist under any other practicable conditions. 
As I have said, I prize what is known as the parochial 
system, and respect it heartily. Butit cannot be denied 
that one tendency of « parochial system, however 
effectively it may be worked, is in the direction of nar- 
rowness and fragmentariness and one-sidedness. The 
Church, in the order and variety of her services, and 
especiully in the rhythmic sequence of her ecclesias- 
tical year, does much to preserve what we have been 
taught to value as the proportion of faith. But who of 
us does not know that with the best and purest inten. 
tions the disposition of any single mind is apt to empha- 
size unduly ccrtain aspects of the faith, and unduly to 
neglect or disesteem others? Who does not know, ina 
word, how easy it is to fall in love with our own pet 
views and to set them above all others? We are fond 
of ridiculing, good-naturedly, that custom among Chris- 
tians of other names which speaks of a place of worship 
as ‘‘Mr, A.’s” or ‘“‘ Dr. B.’s church.” But how is this 
different from or worse than that other usage which con- 
founds the catholic faith with Mr. C’s or Dr. D.’s 
weekly expositions of it, and which, loudly proclaiming 
the ancient canon—Jn neceasariis wnitas, in dubiis libertas, 


in omnibus caritas—nevertheless practically declares that 
there are no questions which are in duhiis, if one’s own 
pet preacher has made up and proclaimed his mind about 
such doubtful questions, which henceforth become, for- 
sooth, no longer open questions, but necessary dogmas, 
of all men, everywhere, to be believed ? For one, I am 
profoundly persuaded that if a cathedral had no other 
vocation, it would have a very noble and entirely 
adequate raison d'etre in that it offers one pulpit, at least, 
in every diccese where the best and ablest teachers, 
carefully and wisely chosen, may present these various 
aspects of the Christian faith whose diverse statements, 
when once they are frankly and courageously presented , 
will most effectually prepare men to discern that funda 

mental consensus as to things divinely revealed, un which 
they all alike rest, Such a pulpit will be a perpetua: 
protest against ‘‘ teaching for doctrines the command 

ments of men,” and in its exceptional freedom from 
cramping and irksome shibboleths will be a very fort 

ress of freedom for the truth as it is in Jesus. And in 
sketching such a pulpit I am happy in the consciousness 
that I am dreaming no fair but impossible dream of my 
own, but indicating its settled policy as it has been 
already determined upon by him who has been called in 
the good providence of God to be its organizing and ex- 
ecutive head. The example of this day demonstrates 
that even they who may have made themsclves to be 
widely regarded as objects of suspicion will not be un- 
welcome in this cathedral pulpit, and that here, at any 
rate, there shall be witnessed that essential unity, along 
with apparent diversity, which is the true glory of that 
Church which began in the diversities as well as the 
agreements of a Peter and a Paul, a James and a John, 
and which held and prized them all because underneath 
them was another who is the chief Corner-stone, Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever ! 

But, yet again, and finally : it may still be objected 
that while, theoretically, there may be force in the con- 
siderations already urged, a cathedral in America is stil] 
an anachronism, because it is so essentially alien to our 
national ideas and our democratic principles. These 
lie, we are told, at the very foundations of our common 
Christianity. But the cathedral isa piece of that ex 
aggerated ecclesiasticism which in the Old World made 
of bishops and church dignitaries princes and barons, 
and which forgot in its lust of grandt ur the needs of the 
common people. 

‘‘The needs of the common people.” Itis a phrase 
which, as things exist among us to-day, and especially 
in this land, may well make us pause and think. And 
as we repeat it, we may well ask ourselves the ques 
tion sometimes, how far the Church of our affections is 
seeking, first, to find out the needs of the common peo 
ple, and thentomeetthem. Within these limits I may 
not undertake to consider that question in its broader 
aspects, but this I do undertake to say, that that 
church can hard!y be said to be meeting very effect- 
ually the needs of the common people which treats 
them practically as a pariah caste, to be relegated in 
her statelier sanctuaries to the back seats, and to be 
made to feel in the Lord’s hou-e that they are not 
honestly welcome. I undertake to say that one need 
of the common people is to have, somewhere, some 
how, some substantial evidence that the Church which 
reads in her services the Epistle General of St. James 
believes it, too, and that when she declares with St. 
Peter that what God hath cleansed that we are not 
to call unclean, she believes that, too. Nay, more, 
I venture to affirm that if the same Apostle said to 
Simon Magus, ‘‘Thy money perish with thee,” when 
that thrifty capitalist proposed to buy into the Church 
of God, as men buy into it who buy a pew to-day, we 
who claim to be of the Apostolic succession in our eccle 
slastical faith and order may well remember that that 
temple best meets the needs of the common people 
which is free to all comers, of whatever rank or caste 
or condition. Observe, I am not now holding any man 
living responsible for that system of buying and seliing 
so many square feet in God's house, which no man liv 
ing created, and from which I am disposed to believe 
few men living would not gladly be free; bu. I do 
maintain that if anything which relates to the prac- 
tical working of the Church in this age is an anarchro- 
nism, such a system as I have referred to is, in this nine 
teenth century of the religion of the Galilean peasant, 
Jesus Christ, of all other anachronisms the most gigan- 
tic. 

Turn from it for » moment to another spectacle 
which, in our mother Church of England, is one of the 
most suggestive to be witnessed in modern times. Has 
any one within the sound of my voice to-day ever been 
present at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London, or at Chester, 
or Worcester, or Ely, or Durham, or in Westminster 
Abbey, at a people’s service ? Are there any such vast 
and attentive congregations, is there any such vigorous 
and masculine preaching, anywhere else in Christen- 
dom? Do we know of the wonderful revival of life 
and energy in the English Church, and of spiritual 
quickening and awakening among the English people ? 





I would not beiittle one of the manifold agencies and 
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influences by which that awakening bas been wrought, 
but I declare here my profound conviction that no one 
thing in this generation has done more to rehabilitate 
the Church of England in the affections of the people of 
England than the free services of her great cathedrals, 
and, chief among them all, the services in her metropol- 
itan cathedral, which, welcoming every comer, abso- 
lutely without distinction, and giving to them constantly 
and freely her very best, has made men feel and own 
that she is, indeed, as she claims to be, the church of 
the common people. Depend upon it,.men and breth- 
ren, we cannot ignore the significance of her example. 
When once we have lifted our fairest and costliest to 
the skies, and then have flung its doors wide open to 
the world, the world will understand that what we say 
of brotherhood in Christ we mean. 

And so let us be glad and thankful that this stately 
and beautiful temple has been builded here—yes, here, 
and not anywhere else. The wise and far-sighted 
founder of this fair city in the fields might easily, had 
he taken counsel of that utilitarian spirit which rules 
the age, have dedicated this site to another and very 
different use. He might have built a factory (the last 
letter from his hand which ever reached me was one 
giving me access to the famous silk factories of Lyons), 
or he might have reared here a hospital, or an inn, ora 
music hall. And if he had, and if he had spent mill- 
ions upon some such undertaking, and blazoned it all 
over with his own pame, who does not know how the 
air would have rung with his praises as a wise, shrewd, 
hard-headed, practical, common-sense man? But he 
set about, instead, to rear a house of God; and other 
hands, bound to him by the closest and most sacred ties, 
have taken up his work and carried it on to its noble 
completion, not to glorify any earthiy name, but to 
the glory and honor of the Incarnate Christ. And thus 
the palace has been builded, not for man, but for the 
Lord God. No human creature, however worthy, will 
have homage here, but only God. And to-day we come 
to ask him to take this house and keep it as his own 
forever. 

But in doing so we may not forget to honor that wise 
foresight, that true discernment, which did not choose 
to erect here a factory or hospital or a music hall, but 
this holy house instead. Says one of the most pene- 
trating thinkers of our generation : ‘‘ What are the re- 
mains which you can study in the land of the Cesars 
and the Ptolemies ? The buildings devoted to the con- 
venience of the body are, for the most part, gone, while 
those that represent ideas of the mind are standing yet. 
The provisions for shelter, the places of traffic, the 
treasures of wealth, have crumbled into the dust with 
the generations that built and filled them. But the 
temple, answering to the sense of the Infinite and Holy, 
the rock-hewn sepulcher where love and mystery 
blended into a twilight of sunrise—these survive the 
shock of centuries, and testify that religion and love and 
honor for the good are unextinguishable.” 

Yes; and more than this. Forsuch a building as 
this proclaims to all the world that underneath the pros- 
perity of any community that lives there must be a 
steadfast faith in the unseen, and a steadfast faith in 
Him who has revealed the unseen to us. It is on this 
faith that every nation that has endured has first of all 
been builded. It is in this faith that those peasants of 
Galilee, whom their Master sent to preach his Gospel to 
ascornful and unbelieving generation, went forth and 
conquered the world ! 

And if it be said they went without purse or scrip, and 
that they reared no costly temples—if, in other words, I 
am reminded of what is called the simplicity of the 
early church—of the upper chamber in Jerusalem, or 
the unadorned proseuché that sufficed for Apostolic 
disciples—I answer, I do not forget them. But neither 
may any one of us forget that such was the best they 
had. No more is asked from us, but less than this no 
true devotion has ever given. In ages and among Chris- 
tian people where the sanctuary has been bare (as in the 
case of our own land and our forefathers), so, too, has 
been the private house. But it isever a fatal sign of art 
decaying into luxury, and religion into contempt, when 
men permit the house of God to be meaner than their 
own, and when they allow their domestic pleasure what 
they refuse to the worship of the Maker and Giver ofall.” 

It is because this holy and beautiful house is the most 
effectual protest against such a tendency—a tendency 
to which no thinking man who knows anything of the 
scale of expenditure for the splendor and luxury of liv- 
ing in our great cities can be insensible—that we may 
well hail this day and this gift to God with deep and 
intelligent rejoicing. The church in our land, of what- 
ever communion and fellowship, waits yet to see a gift 
which canat all compare with it; and while we are here 
to-day chiefly to consecrate this cathedral, we may not 
forget that this sanctuary of religicn fs but a part of a 
larger whole—a whole whose several parts, so wisely 
planned and nob!y executed, demand our unstinted ad- 
miration and gratitude. They well called, in the elder 
days, any considerable gift for religious or charitable 
purposes a foundation. The word is most descriptive 





here. For here have been ‘laid foundations, broad 
and deep, for Christian worship, for Christian educa- 
tion, and for Christian and paternal oversight. No 
dreamer is needed here to see in this princely work, all 
centering in this beautiful cathedral, the promise of 
quickened diocesan life streaming forth from this gra- 
cious center—a rallying-point and resting-place for all 
the clergy of the diocese—an elevated type and example 
of the church worship—a distributing center of dio 
cesan activities, anda honje and seat for the guiding 
hand and head whom God has called here as its bishop. 
No dreamer is needed, I say, to see in this work such a 
promise, for already its seeds are here, deep-sown with 
no mean or stinted hand. May God water those seeds 
with his grace, and so make them to bear fruit abun- 
dantly ! 

We congratulate those whose work and gift this is, 
and bless God that he put it into their hearts to make it. 
We remember with grateful appreciation that this 
princely benefaction to-day comes from her hand who 
lays it upon God's altar unfeitered by halting condi- 
tions and unspoiled by unworthy reserve. And we re- 
member, too, with equally cordial appreciation, the wis- 
dom and energy that that have guided this work in its 
progress and brought it ‘to its successful conclusion. 
** Forasmuch as it was in thine heart to build a house for 
my name, thou didst well that it was in thine heart. 
Now, therefore, arise, O God, into thy resting-place, 
Thou and the ark of thy strength! Let thy priests be 
clothed with righteousness, and Jet thy saints sing with 
joyfulness |” 

As we look about us here to-day, those words of 
Wordsworth spring unbidden to the lips : 

‘“* Tax not the royal saint with vain expense, 
With ill-matched aims the architect who planned, 
Albeit, laboring for a scanty band 
Of white-robed scholars only, this immense 
And glorious work of fine intelligence. 
Give all thou canst ; high heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more. 
So deemed'the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty arches, spread that branching roof, 
Self-poised and scooped into ten thousand celis 
Where light and shade repose, where music swells, 
Lingering and wandering on, as loath to die; 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.’’ 

Fair is the house which art has reared amid this rural 
loveliness. May God’s abiding presence make it fairer 
still, May weary souls, wakened out of their sleep of 
sin, learn to cry with Jacob, when he came to Bethel, 
‘« This is none other but the house of God ; this is the 
gate of heaven.” And when the end shali come, then 
may the Lord rehearse it, when he maketh up the bead- 
roll of his saints, that many souls were ripened here for 
that more glorious house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens ! 


AN ABLE HELPER.’ 


LITTLE, ragged boy named Jim, belonging to a 

mission school, received one day a c:rd, on which 
were printed the words, ‘‘ Mighty to Save.” He put it 
in the pocket of his ragged jacket, carried it home, and 
at night, before going to sleep, he tried to spell it out: 
but be could not understand it. He resolved to ask his 
teacher about it next Sunday, and he did so. Jim was 
a weak-minded little fellow. The rude boys in the court 
called him ‘‘ Soft-headed Jim.” Yet he was trying to 
be a Christian, and was a very good-natured boy. 

His teacher tried to show him that ‘‘ Mighty to Save” 
referred to Jesus, and that the meaning of those words 
was that He would put his arms round? us, and would 
always help us when were trying to do right. Jim made 
up hie mind to try and do some good at home, and 
hoped that the One ‘‘ Mighty to Save ” would help him. 
So when he woke the next morning he was thinking 
how he would begin. His father and motber were both 
drunkards. They lay there, sleeping heavily. His little 
brother Tom, whose legs had been broken by his father 
in one of his drunken sprees, and who, after weeks of 
suffering, was just able to sit up, was leaning on his 
elbows, longing for something to eat. 

“« Jim,” said little Tom, ‘‘ ’mawfulhungry. Couldn’t 
yer get me something to eat ?” 

‘I wish I knowed where to get it, Tom,” said Jim. 
‘“‘T’'ve just got ‘quainted with One that can help.” 

Tacn he went over to the other corner of the room, 
and, kneeling down, he offered this simple prayer : 
‘*Oh, dear Jesus, mighty to save, will yer show a poor 
feller how to get a few crusts of bread, or somethin’, for 
his little brother, who is sick and starvin’? Do, dear 
Jesus, and doit quick. Amen.” Then he ran out of doors, 
and got into the street. The pavements were covered 
with snow. A lady opened the front door of one of the 
houses, and said to her little girl: ‘‘ Who can we get to 
clear the snow off the pavement ?” 

‘‘Ob, ma'am, can I clear off the snow?” said little 
Jim. 


i From “ Bible Models,” by Richard Newton, D.D. (Philadel- 
phia: Barrie.) 





“‘You ? why, you are such a little fellow !” 

* Yes’um, I’m little, but I’m strong. And Him that’s 
mighty to save is going to help me.” 

The lady did not know what he meant. 

‘‘Come into the hall, my boy,” she said, ‘‘ It’s too 
cold to stand talking here.” While Jim was warming 
himeelf by the stove she asked him what be meant by 
what he had just said. In a simple, earnest way Jim 
tried to explain his meaning. While he was speaking 
the lady’s heart was touched, and her eyes were filled 
with tears. Then she went into the kitchen, and returned 
with a lunch. 

‘* Kat this, little Jim,” she said, ‘‘and then you can 
clean the pavement.” 

‘*T will clean the pavement first, ef you please, ma’am. 
I’m in a hurry to get back to poor Tom.” 

The pavement was soon cleaned, and Jim returned to 
the door. There he received a package, which the lady 
said was to pay for his service. 

Jim ran hume as fast as he could go. Tom saw him 
enter the room, carrying a bundle, ‘‘ Oh, Jim, have yer 
got something for me ’” he asked. 

Jim opened the box, and as he saw the nice things in it 
he had to shout for joy. As for Tom, tears and smiles 
were chasing each other over his pale, eager face. He 
clasped his hands for joy, and asked: ‘‘ Oh, Jim, where 
did you get all these good things ”” And then his voice 
grew sad, as he added: ‘‘ Jim, ye’re a good brother, an 
awful good brother, and I love yer; but yer didn’t 
steal them, did you ? Remember the commandment yer 
learned at school, and taught me.” 

‘** No, little Tom, I’d starve fore I'd steal ; an’, Tom, 
much as I love yer, I'd rather you'd starve, too, ’cause 
then we'd go up there, you know,” said he, pointing 
upwards. ‘‘ Eat away, Tom ; Him that’s mighty to save 
helped me to get these.’ 

** Where does he live? Is he an angel ’” asked Tom, 
while eagerly devouring one of the nice sandwiches 
which Jim had brought. 

‘*He’s better and stronger than al! the angels, He’s 
the King of heaven,” said Jim, reverently. 

‘* Why, Jim, where could you ’a’ seen him ?” asked 
Tom, in a great wonder. 

In answer to this Jim explained about the One 
mighty to save; how he had gone to him, and prayed 
for help, to find bread for his starving brother. “ An’, 
Tom,” said he, ‘‘ I'll never be afraid of nothin’ while I 
live—no, nothin’.” 

‘Not of pa knockin’ yer over the head, and throwin’ 
sticks, and the poker, and the ugly iron chair at yer ? 
Oh, Jim, ye'll be afraid of that, won’t yer ?” 

‘No, never! Why, Tommy, didn’t I tell yer that 
the arm of Him that is mighty to save is aroun’ me ? 
If father sh’ud kiJl me,” and his voice sank lower, ‘‘it 
wouldn’t be me layin’ here with the blood spurtin’ on 
the white face and the rags, I'd—I’d be—oh, Tommy, 
I'd be in the arms of Jesus Just think of that! ain’t it 
comfortin’ to think of Him that’s mighty to save ?” 

The boys thought their parents were fast asleep, but 
they had been awake for some time, with their eyes shut, 
listening to all the little ones were saying. Tom lay 
back ou his bed, feeling very comfortabie after eating 
three nice sandwiches. , : 

Jim said: ‘‘ Let’s save these big slices, with the nice 
meat ‘tween ‘em, for father and mother.” 

‘‘T’m willin’,” said Tom, ** but they’d rather have 
somethin’ to drink.” 

‘* Poor father ! poor mother !” said Jim. 

‘Does yer pity ‘em, Jim ?’ asked Tom. 

‘* Pity ’em, and Jove ’em too,” said Jim. 

** How can yer when they are so cruel to us, beatin’, 
and jawin’, and poundin’ everythin’ aroun’ ?” 

‘*I do, cause I ought,” said Jim ; ‘‘ an’, Tom, mebbe 
Him that’s mighty to save will do somethin’ for them. 
I’m prayin’ for them.” 

‘“* He wouldn’t for them, Jim ; they’re too bad.” 

‘Teacher said He’d save to the uttermost. I can’t 
remember all she said ; but I think they’s the uttermost, 
an’ ef Him that’s mighty to save ’ud put his arms about 
em, he’d Jift’em up. But, Tom, I'm goin’ out now, to get 
somethin’ for father and mother with the money that 
kind lady gave me.” 

Before going out he noticed that his father and 
mother had turned their faces to the wall, but he didn’t 
know that they were weeping bitterly. While the boy 
was out buying some coal and coffee and milk and 
sugar, they lay there thinking of their wicked lives, 
and of those wonderful words, ‘‘ Mighty to save.” 

Jim came back. The hot coffee was soon ready. He 
and Tom had drank a cup of it, and were waiting for 
their father and mother to wake up. 

‘*T wish they’d wake up, Tom.” 

‘* Mebbe they’ll pound you when they do.” 

‘“T ain’t ‘fraid, yer know, with the mighty One to 
help me.” . 

‘“‘ Jim ! little Jim!” his father called. He hastened 
to him, thinking something%strange had happened, for 
his father bad never spoken to bim so gently. ‘ Jim, 
God bless you! Jim, Him that’s mighty to save is near 
me, boy. I'm going to follow Him too.” And so he 
did. And the mother did the same 

This Jed to a blessed change in 1st ‘ mily. It 
became a very bappy family, and it was au brought 





about by the help which Jesus gave to that dear little 
boy, Jim. 
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GENERAL GRANT'S MEMOIRS. 


The extracts that have been placed before the public 
from General Grant’s forthcoming autoblographical 
book of memoirs are interesting not only from their 
authorship and the authoritative narrative of the great 
events in which the author was the most important 
actor, but also from their terse, straightforward style of 
narration. The story is told simply but strongly, and 
with good literary taste and effect. The publishers say 
that the first volume is still in the press, but the canvass- 
ing will soon begin. The work will be issued ia two 
volumes of 500 pages each, and will contain two por- 
traits, one of which is from a daguerreotype taken in 
1848, for which General Grant paid, as he laughingly 
told the publishers, the price of cutting twenty cords of 
wood, $5. Our readers will be glad to get a foretaste of 
the much-talked-of and eagerly awaited book. 

AT WEST POINT. 

‘«My father received a letter from the Hon. Thomas 
Morris, then United States Senator from Ohio. When 
he read it he said to me, ‘ Ulysses, I believe you are 
going to receive the appointment.’ ‘ What appointment ?’ 
linquired. ‘To West Point; I haveapplied for it.’ ‘ But 
I won’t go,’ I said. He said he thought I would; and I 
thought so too, if he did. I really had no objection to 
going to West Point, except that I had a very exalted 
idea of the requirements necessary to get through. I 
did not believe I possessed them, and could not bear the 
idea of failing. There had been four boys from our 
village, or its immediate neighborhood, who had grad- 
uated, and ‘never # failure of any one appointed from 
Georgetown, except in the case of the one whose place 
I was to take. 





“During my first year’s encampment General Scott 
visited West Point and reviewed the cadets. With his 
commanding figure, his quite colossal size, and showy 
uniform, I thought kim the finest specimen of manhood 
my eyes had ever beheld, and the most to be envied. I 
could never resemble him in appearance, but I believe I 
did have a presentiment for a moment that some day | 
should occupy his place on review, alihough I had no 
intention then of remaining in the army. But my ex- 
perience in a horse-trade ten years before, and the ridi- 
cule it caused me, were too fresh in my mind for me to 
communicate this presentiment to even my most inti 
mate chum, The nextsummer Martin Van Buren, then 
President of the United States, visited West Point and 
reviewed the cadeis. But he did not impress me with 
the awe that Scott inspired. In fact, I regarded General 
Scott and Captain C. F. Smith, the commandant of 
cadets, as the two men most to be envied by the Nation. 
.. . | was impatient to get on my uniform and see how 
it looked, besides probably wanting my old schoolmates, 
particularly the girls, to see me in it. But the conceit 
was knocked out of me by two little circumstancrs that 
happened soon after the arrival of the clothes, and 
which gave me a distaste for military uniform that I 
never recovered from. 

‘Soon after the arrival of the suit I donnedit an put 
off for Cincinnati on horseback. While I was riding 
along a street of that city, imagining that every one was 
looking at me with a feeling akin to mine when I first 
saw General Scott, a little urchin, bare-headed, bare- 
footed, with dirty and ragged pants held up by a single 
gallows—that’s what suspenders were called then—and 
a shirt that had not seen a washtub for weeks, turned 
to me and cried out: ‘Soldier, will you work? No, 
sir-ee! I'll sell my shirt first !'” 

RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL SCOTT AND GEN- 
ERAL TAYLOR 

After relating his adventures in the Mexican war Gen- 
eral Grant thus contrasts his two great chiefs, General 
Scott and General Taylor: ‘‘ I had now been in battle 
with the two leading commanders conducting armies in 
a foreign land. The contrast between the two was very 
marked. General Taylor never wore uniform, but 
dressed himself entirely for comfort. He moved about 
the field in which he was operating to see through his 
own eyes the situation. Often he would be without staff 
officers, and when he was accompanied by them there 
was no prescribed order in which they followed. He 
was very much given to sit his horse sideways—with 
both feet on one side—particularly on the battlefield. 
General Scott was the reverse in all these particulars. 
He always wore all the uniform prescribed, or allowed, 
by law; when he inspected his lines, word would be 
sent toall division and brigade commanders in advance, 
notifying them of the hour when the commanding xen- 
eral might be expected. This was done so that all the 
army might be under arms to salute their chief as he 
passed. On these occasions he wore his dress uniferm, 
cocked hat, aguillettes, saber, and spurs. His staff 
proper, besides all officers cohstructively on his staff— 
engineers, inspectors, quartermasters, etc —followed, 
also in uniform and in prescribed order. Orders were 
prepared with great care, and evidently with the view 
that they should be a history of what followed. 1 saw 
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a good deal of General Taylor during my service with 
the State. On one occasion he said to me that I ought 
to go into the United States service. I told him I in 
tended to do soif there was a war. He spoke of his 
acquaintance with the public men of the State, and 
suid that he could get them to recommend me fora 
position, and that he would do all he could for me. I 
declined to rec*ive indorsements for permission to fight 
for my country.” 

IN HIS FIRST BATTLE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

‘‘As soon as they saw us they decamped as fast as 
their horses would carry them. I kept my men in the 
ranks, and forbade their entering any of the deserted 
houses, or taking anything from them. We halted at 
night on the road and proceeded the next morning at an 
early hour. Harris had been encamped in a creek bot- 
tom for the sake of being near water. The hilis on 
either side of the creek extended to a considerable 
height, possibly more than 100 feet. As we approached 
the brow of the hill from which it was expected we 
could see Harris’s camp, and possibly find his men ready 
formed to mect us, my heart kept getting higher and 
higher, until it felt to me as though it was in my throat. 
I would have given anything then to have been back in 
Iilinois, but I hac not the moral courage to halt and 
consider what to do ; I kept right on. When we reached 
a point from which the valley below was in full view I 
halted. The place where Harris had been encamped a 
few days before was still the:e, and the marks of a 
recent encampment were plainly visible, but the troops 
were gone. My heart resumed its place. It occurred 
to me at once that Harris had been as much afraid of 
me asI had been of him. This was a view of the ques 
tion I had never taken before ; but it was one that I 
never forgot afterward. From that event to the close 
cof the war I never experienced trepidation upon con- 
fronting an enemy.’ 

AT FORT DONELSON. 

‘*At the siege of Fort Donelson, when the men found 
themselves without ammunition, they could not stand 
up against troops who seemed to have plenty of it. The 
division broke and a portion fled, but most of the men, 
as they were not pursued, only fell back out of range of 
fire of the enemy. It must have been about this time 
that Thayer pushed his brigade in between the enemy 
and those of cur troops that were without ammunition. 
At all events the enemy fell back within its intrench- 
ments, and was there when I arrived on the field. 

‘‘T saw the men standing in knots, talkingin the most 
excited manner. No officer seemed to be giving any di 
rections. The soldiers had their muskets, but no ammu- 
nition, while there were tons of it close at hand. I heard 
some of the men say that the enemy had come out with 
his knapsacks and haversacks filled with rations. They 
seemed to think this indicated a determination on his part 
to stay out and fight just as long as the provisions held 
out. I turned to Colonel J. D. Webster, of mv staff, 
who was with me, and said: ‘Some of our men are 
pretty badly demoralized, but the enemy must be more 
so, for he has attemptel to force his way ou!, but bas 
fallen back ; the one who attacks first now will be vic- 
torious, and the enemy will bave to be ina hurry if he 
gets ahead of me,’ I determined to make the assault at 
once on our left. It was clear°to my mind that the 
enemy had started to march out with his entire force, 
except a few pickets, and if our attack could be made on 
the left before the enemy could redistribute his forces 
along the line, we would find but little opposition except 
from the intervening abatis. I directed Colonel Web- 
ster to ride with me and call out to the men as we passed : 
‘Fill your cartridge boxes quick, and get into line; the 
enemy is trying to escape, and he must not be permitted 
to do so.’ This acted like a charm. The men only 
wanted some one to give them a command. We rode 
rapidly to Smith’s quarters, when I explained the situa- 
tion to him and directed him to charge the enemy’s 
wo1ksin his front with his whole division, saying at the 
same time that he would find nothing but a very thin 
line to contend with. The General was off in an incredi- 
bly short time, going in advance himself to keep his men 
from firing while they were forcing their way through 
the abatis intervening between them and the enemy. 
Thé outer line of rifle-pits was passed, and the night of 
the 15th General Smith, with much of his division, 
bivouacked within the lines of the enemy.” 

THE APPOMATTOX SURRENDER. 

**T found Gencral Lee had been brought into our 
lines, and conducted to a house belonging to a Mr. 
McLean, and was there with one of his staff officers, 
waiting my arrival. The head of his column was occu- 
pying a hill, a portion of which was an apple orchard, 
across the little valley from the court-house. Sheridan’s 
forces were drawn up in line of battle on the crest of 
the hill on the south side of the same valley. 

‘* Before stating what took place between General 
Lee and myself, I will give all there is of the narrative 
of General Lee and the famous apple tree. Wars pro- 
duce many stories of fiction, some of which are told 
until they are believed. ‘Lic War of the Rebellion was 
fruitful in the same way. The story of the apple tree 





is one of those fictions, with a slight foundation of fact. 

‘“As I have ssid, there was an apple orchard on the 
side of the hill occupied’ by the Confederate forces. 
Running diagonally up the hill was a wagon road which 
at one point ran very near one of the trees, so that the 
wheels on that side bad cut off the roots of the tree, 
which made a little embankment. 

‘*General Babcock reported to me that when he first 
met General Lee he was sitting upon this embankment, 
with his feet in the road, and leaning against the tree. 
It was then that Lee was conducted into the house 
where I! first met him. I had known General Lee in 
the old army, and had served with him in the Mexican 
war, but did not suppose, owing to the difference in our 
ages and rank, that he would probably remember me ; 
while { would remember him more distinctly because 
he was the chief engineer on the staff of General Scott 
in the Mexican war. When I had left camp that morn 
ing I had not expected the result so soon that was then 
taking place, and consequently was in rough garb, and, 
I believe, without a sword, as I usually was when on 
horseback in the field, wearing a soldier's blouse for a 
coat, with shoulder-straps of my rank to indicate who I 
was inthe army. When I went into the house I found 
General Lee. We greeted each other, and, after shak 
ing hands, took our seats. What his feelings were I do 
not know. Being aman of much dignity, and with an 
impenetrable face, it was impossible to say whether he 
felt inwardly glad that the end had finally come, or 
whether he felt sad over the result,and was too manly 
to show it. Whatever his feelings were, they were en- 
tirely concealed from observation ; but my own feel- 
ings, which had been quite apparent on the receipt of 
his letter, were sad and depressed. I felt like anything 
rather than rejoicing at the downfall of s foe that had 
fought so long and gallantly, and had suffered so much 
for a cause which I believed to be one of the worst for 
which a people ever fought, aud for which there was 
not the least pretext. I do not question, however, the 
sincerity of the great mass of those who were opposed 
to us. General Lee was dressed in full uniform, en- 
tirely new, and wearing a sword of considerable value, 
very likely the sword that had been presented by the 
State of Virginia ; at all events, it was an entirely differ- 
ent sword from the one that would ordinarily be worn 
in the field. In my rough traveling suit, which was the 
uniform of a private, with the straps of a general, I 
must have contrasted very strangely with a man so 
handsomely dressed, six feet high, and of faultless form. 
But this was not a matter that I thought of until after- 
ward. 

“ General Lee and I soon fell into a conversation about 
old army times. He remarked that he remembered me 
very well in the old army, and I told him, as a matter 
of course, that I remembered him perfectly, but, owing 
to the difference in years—there being about sixteen 
years’ difference in our ages—and our rank, I thought 
it very likely I had not attracted his attention suffi- 
ciently to be remembered after so long a period. Our 
conversation grew so pleasant that I almost forgot the 
object of our meeting. Generil Lee at that time was 
accompanied by one of his staff officers, a Colonel Mar- 
shall. I had all of my staff with me, a good portion of 
whom were in the room during the whole of the inter- 
view.” 


PRIMITIVE MAN. 

The ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly” indulges in some 
rather startling reflections on the age of man, apropos of 
certain exceedingly rude flint weapons that have been 
lately found. We know that Agassiz could draw an ex- 
tinct species of fish after seeing a single scale; but we 
are really puzzled to see how this writer car deduce 
from the shape of a flint the conclusion that it was made 
by ‘‘a hairy creature.” He says: ‘“‘ No, if we want to 
geta genuine, unadulterated primitive man, we must go 
further back in time than the mere trifle of 250,000 
years with which Dr. Croll and the cosmic astronomers 
so generously provide us, for pre-glacial humanity. We 
must turn away to the immeasurably earlier fire-split 
flints which the Abbé Burgeois—undaunted mortal !|— 
ventured to discover among the miocene strata of the 
Calcaire de Beauce. Th se flints, if of human origin at 
all, were fashioned by some naked and still more hairy 
creature, who might fairly claim to be considered as gen 
uinely primitive. So rude are they that though evidently 
artificial, one distinguished archeologist will not admit 
they can be in any way human ; he will have it that they 
were really the handiwork of the great European anthro- 
poid ape of that early period. This, however, is nothing 
more than very delicate hair-splitting ; for what does 
it matter whether you call the animal that fashioned 
those exceedingly rough and fire-marked implements a 
man-like ape or an ape-like human being ? When 
you have got toa monkey who cap light 4 fire, and 
proceed to manufacture himself a convenient imple 
ment, you may be sure that man, noble man, with al] 
his glorious and admirable faculties—cannibal or other. 
wise—Iis lurking some™! reund the 
corner.”’ 
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MR. LOWELL ON GRAY. 


HE following is the address delivered by James 

Russell Lowell on the occasion of the recent un- 
veiling of the bust of the poet Gray in the hall of Pem 
broke College, Cambridge, England : 

‘‘I have been asked to say a few words, but they 
must be very few, as the train is waiting for me that 
takes me back to keep an engagement. Mr. Gosse has 
told you he has been present at many memorial unveil- 
ings, and the newspapers inform me that I also have 
been present at the unveiling of perhaps too many. But 
never have I been present on any occasion with more 
pleasure than on this. You have now, in the words 
which Lord Houghton quoted, and which I would ex- 
tend in a wider sense than he dic, a beautiful memorial 
to Gray in permanent form. We also, thanks to Mr. 
Gosse, possess a photograph of this memorial in perma 
nent form. But we have in our hearts and memories, I 
think, a memorial to the man quite as true and quite as 
permanent—that is, permanent for us. Very few words 
are fitting on an occasion which commemorates the one 
of the English poets who has written less and pleased 
more perhaps than any other. There is a certain appro- 
priateness in my epeaking here to-day. I come here to 
speak simply as the representative of several country- 
men and countrywomen of mine who have renewed 
that affirmation which I like always to renew, of the 
unity of our English race, by giving something more 
solid than words in commemoration of the poet they 
loved.* And I think there is another claim which I per- 
haps have for speaking here to-day, and that is that the 
most picturesque anecdote relative to the life of Gray— 
perhaps the most picturesque related of the life of any 
poet, certainly of any English poet—belongs to the 
Western hemisphere ; I mean the anecdote which con- 
nects the name of Wolfe with that of Gray. Nothing 
could have been more picturesque than the surroundings 
of that saying of Wolfe’s—of that English hero—and 
nothing could have been more momentous than the 
action and the consequence that followed from it, and 
which made the United States, which I have lately 
represented, possible. That, I think, gives me a 
certain right also to speak here. I know that 
sometimes criticisms are made upon Gray. I think I 
have often heard him called by some of our juniors 
‘commonplace.’ Upon my word, I think it a compli- 
ment. I think it shows a certain generality of applica- 
tion in what Gray has done ; for if there is one thing 
more than another—I say this to the young men whom 
I see seated around both sides of the hall—which insures 
the lead in life, it is the commonplace. I have to meas- 
ure my poets, my authors, by their lasting power, and I 
find Gray has a great deal of it. He not only pleases 
my youth and my age, but he pleases other people’s 
youth and age; and I cannot help thinking this is a 
proof that he touches on human nature at a great many 
periods and at a great many levels ; and perhaps that is 
as high a compliment as can be paid tothe poet. There 
is, I admit, a ceriain commonplaceness of sentiment in 
his most famous poem, but I think there is also a cer- 
tain commonplaceness of sentiment in some verses that 
have been famous for more than 3,000 years. I think 
that when Homer saw somebody smiling through her 
tears he said, on the whole, a commonplace thing, but it 
touched our feelings for a great many centuries ; and I 
think that in the ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard ’ 
Gray has expressed a simple sentimeut, and as long as 
there are young men and middle-aged men Gray’s poem 
will continue to be read and loved as in the days when 
it was written. There is a Spanish proverb which re 
bukes those people who ask something better than bread. 
Let those who ask for something better get something 
better than what Gray produced. For my own part I 
ask nothing better. He was, perhaps, the greatest artist 
in words that English literature has possessed. In con- 
clusion, let me say one word for myself. This will 
probably be the last occasion on which I shal] have the 
opportunity of addressing Englishmen in public ; and I 
wish to express my heartfelt gratitude for the kindness 
which has surrounded me both in my official and private 
life, and to say that while I came here asa far-off cousin, 
I feel you are sending me away as something like a 
brother.” 

The following is the passage in Lord Houghton’s 
speech referred to by Mr. Lowell : “‘ It was in the year 
1771 that Dr. Brown wrote 4 letter which I read in the 
library of the British Museum. It contains these words : 
‘ Everything is now dark aud melancholy in Mr. Gray's 
rooms. Not a trace of him remains there. But the 
‘thoughts I have of him will last and will be useful to 
me in the few years I can expect tolive. He never spoke 
out.’”” 

Addresses were made on the same occasion by Mr. 
Gosse, Sir Frederick Leighton, and several other notable 
Englishmen ; but Mr. Lowell’s brief speech was re- 
garded as the most intelligent and comprehensive 
tribute to Gray’s genius, and was listened to with pecul- 
jar interest, because it was known to be his last public 
address before leaving England. 





Books AND Qutuors. 


JOHNSON’S NATURAL HISTORY.’ 


Goodrich’s ‘‘Illustrated Natural History,” in two 
volumes, has been one of the popular books in our own 
family library fora number of years. Its pictures have 
made it a favorite with the younger children ; Mr. Good- 


rich’s popular style has made it attractive to the older | 
children ; and its scientific information has made it a | 
popular encyclopedia with the adult members of the | 





of the art development of antiquity in a set of books of 
which it is not invidious to say that they will be, in 
their completeness and beauty, without rivals. 

In the ‘‘ History of Art in Phoenicia” a complete and 
extremely vivid portraiture is made, not only of the 
forms which art took in the course of its development 
among the Phcenicians, but also of the religious, social, 
and political life of one of the most influential and in- 
teresting races of antiquity. Under such heads as 
‘*Pheenic'an Civilization,” ‘‘ Principles and Character- 
istics of Pheenician Architecture,” ‘‘ Sepulchral, Sacred, 


family. The present volumes are a new and greatly ; and Civil . Architecture,” “ Pheenteian Sculpture,” 
improved edition of this popular work. The pages are | ‘* Painting,” the “ Industrial Arts,” and the “‘ Role of 
mainly reprinted from the old plates, but they show lit- the Phcenicians in History,” there is spread out before 


tle or no sign of wear. The art was so good when the 
work was first published that there is little in any of the 
plates, and nothing in most of them, to indicate an old- 
fashioned art. Some important additions have been 
made by Professor Winchell and Professor Tenney. 
Though the theories ef the origin of species have under- 
gone a great change, indeed almost a revolution, since 
the date of the former edition, 1859, and though embry- 
ology has become a science since that time, and the 
classification of species has undergone important moditi- 
cations, little, if anything, has been added to our real 
knowledge of the character or habitat of most of the 
living animals, and no one has written about the animal 
world with a better combination of scientific accuracy 
and popular attractiveness than Mr. Goodrich. We be- 
live that the scientists criticise Goldsmith and Buffon, 
and perhaps they may criticise Goodrich also ; we write 
from the point of view of a father who wishes to inter 
est his children in animal life, and to acquaint himself 
with its general characteristics ; and for that purpose we 
have found no work so useful as the former edition of 
this book, which in its present form, revised by Pro- 
fessor Winchell and indorsed by him, has the added se- 
curity which his supervision gives to it. The most im- 
portant additions to the work are perhaps the two ap 
pendices—these, at least, have afforded the largest meas- 
ure of interest to us. The first, by Professor Youmans, 
embodies a statement of the modern theory of the origin 
of species, and the reasons for its acceptance. Mr. 
Youmans recommends his readers to get the original 
authors and study them. Wedo not indorse his rec- 
ommendation. The average reader will get a clearer, 
let us add also a more attractive and persuasive, view of 
this theory from Professor Youmans’s single treatise 
here contained, than from Mr. Darwin’s complete work, 
which requires for its comprehension a scientific know!- 
edge and a scientific habit of thought which few unsci- 
entifically educated men possess. President Seelye, ina 
second appendix, criticises this theory, and states with his 
accustomed directness and force the objections to it. 
Thus the reader, by comparing the two, can get, not 
material for a final judgment—that does not yet exist— 
but a fair view of the present condition of the question, 
enough at all events to enable him to form some opin- 
ion as to the tendency of thought, and to understand 
the current discussion. 

We may as well frankly say that we have not, in gen- 
eral, a very high opinion of illustrated books prepared to 
be sold by subscription, even although great names 
appear on the title-page: This work appears to be an 
exception to a very common rule, and to constitute, both 
by its subject matter, its treatment, and its artistic ap- 
pearance, a valuable addition, as a means both of enter- 
tainment and of education, to the family library or the 
parlor table. 





PHEENICIAN ART.” 


The authors of this series of art histories, the most 
notable now in course of publication, have given the 
world, in the ‘‘ History of Art in Phoenicia,” the nest 
work they have yet done. The previous volumes, on 
Art in Egypt and Art in Chaidea and Assyria, were 
noticed at length in these columns, acd were every where 
accepted as at the same time the highest authority and 
the most comprehensive and interesting statement of 
the birth and progress of art in the two great civiliza- 
tions in Mesopotamia and on the banks of the Nile. In 
each case an admirably clear and vigorous translation 
has given the English reader, not only the substance, 
but the charm, the delicacy of style, and the finished 
expression, of the original work. Each volume has em- 
bodied the latest discoveries in the several fields; and 
as far as Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez have gone, they 
have summed up the learning of the world. When 
they have completed the work upon which they are 
now actively engaged, they will have contributed to the 
permanent literature of art and of history a full account 





1 Johnson's Natural History. By the Hon. 8. G. Goodrich and 
Professor Alexander Winchell, LL.D. Illustrated with 1,500 En- 
gravings. With Specia) Contributions by Professor E. L. You- 
mans, President J. H. Seelye, and Professor Sanborn Tenney. 
In Two Volumes. (W. B. Stickney, Ann Arbor, Mich. A. J. 
Johnson & Co., New York City.) 

® History of Artin Phanicia and Its Dependencies. From the 
French of Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez Translated and 
Edited by Walter Armstrong, B.A. Two Vols. Illustrated. 
$15. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 





the reader a national development which, at one point 
or another, came into contact with all antique history, 
and received from and left its impressions upon every- 
thing which it touched. Itis this art the remains of 
which are constantly coming to light in excavations at 
all points along the eastern shores and on the islands of 
the Mediterranean Sea. It was the Phenicians who 
gave some of the earliest impulses to Greek civilization, 
and who carried the arts of life to the westward while 
the mists of tradition still hung over prehistoric Greece 
and Rome. The most active of all the antique races, 
the Phcenicians carried their products, their skill, and 
their art into all parts of the known world, and wher- 
ever they came in contact with new and developing 
races they left behind them some trace of their pres- 
ence and their more advanced civilization. Their col- 
onies were great cities, with an extensive commerce, lc ng 
before most of the art which we now possess had 
reached even its rudimentary stages of growth. Ex 
plorers, travelers, merchants, and artisans, skilled in 
every form of mechanical art, they served as a kind of 
common carriers between the decaying and the coming 
races of antiquity. 

The story of such a civilization possesses a deep and 
lasting interest not ouly for students who desire mastery 
of antique life, but for all who would possess an intelli- 
gent comprehension of the age in which we ourselves 
live and of the forms of our architecture and our art in 
all their various manifestations. The eminent French 
scholars, in the steady movement of their work from the 
farther East to the great Western centers of progress, 
could not do otherwise with the material ia their posses- 
sion than present in this work a picture of a wonderfully 
varied, vital, and influentia: national life. They have 
done it with great amplitude of knowledge and with 
the brilliancy and freshness which separate their work, 
by a long distance, from that of the mere arch:eologist 
and antiquary. They have constructed on the most 
solid foundations of scholarship, and with all the em- 
bellishments of art, a massive bridge between the oldest 
civilizations and those which lie immediately back of our 
own. They have, in a word, joined Assyria and Egypt 
with Greece and Rome, and they have shed over the 
whole region washed by the eastern Mediterranean a 
broad and searching light in which all essential things 
stand revealed. Such a work possesses many claims upon 
many classes of men. It completes another chapter in 
one of the most extensive and valuable works of history 
now being written, and it completes it in the sense that 
it leaves nothing to be done or said until further discov- 
eries shall] have added new facts to the narrative. 
These two volumes, like their predecessors, are beauti- 
fully printed, and {illustrated with nearly 700 engravings, 
and with many steel and colored plates. 


SOME RECENT RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


The Young Teacher, by William H. Groser, B.Sc. The 
Bible, the Sunday-School Text-Book, by Alired Holborn, M.A. 
Primer of Christian Evidence, by R. A. Redford, M.A , LL.B. 
These volumes have been carefully prepared under the 
direction of the International Normal Committee, and the 
plates, with the right to publish the books, transferred to 
the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 
whose iwprint appears on each volume. Dr. Vincent and Mr. 
Dunning have written wise words of introduction, though the 
effort to assist teachers to more thorough and broad prepa- 
ration for their work commends itself to all. These books 
are not exhaustive, but contain information judiciously 
selected and well presented. ‘‘ The Young Teacher ’’ contains 
many admirable suggestions on teaching in general and on 
the best methods of preparing to teach Bible Jessons. The 
Sunday-school is so well established as a beneficent institu- 
tion that its work must more and more be guarded from 
inefficient and positively dangerous teachers. The abun- 
dant help which this series of books will furnish ought to 
improve not only the teaching, but the general character, 
of all our schools. The teacher’s private library, con- 
stantly increasing with such inexpensive volumes as these, 
should bear witness to the determined purpose of each 
to give no careless work to these schools of Christian 
truth. 

Bible Characters, By Alexander G. Mercer, D.D. (New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The kind, thoughtful 
face that looks upon him who opens this volume prepares him 
to enjoy the extracts from kermons upon ascore of emi- 
nent Bible characters. A brief memoir by Manton Marble 
introduces the stranger to the clergyman who, at Newark, 
Boston, and Newport, moved thw listener by his eloquence, 
and won the hearts of many by his faithful pastoral offices. 
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According to the marked individuality of a person will be 
the value of their estimate upon other characters. The 
writings of many men are commonplace because they occupy 
a standpoint from which the multitude havespoken. When 
some new experience changes their relation to others, their 
thoughts gather freshness, and their words command atten- 
tion. Dr. Mercer stood in his own peculiar coigne d’avan- 
tage, and we listen to his estimate of David and Eli, of Jacob 
and Jabez, of Peter and Paul, with pleased surprise. This 
is a good book to leave on the table where the waiting vis- 
itor will occupy the few moments of silence with it ; it may 
have a fitting place where the young people will read these 
brief sketches one at atime. The mother might read them 
aloud, with conversation, on Sunday evenings. One cannot 
become too familiar with the men and women here studied. 
Ministers may find suggestion, from their own interest in 
these extracts, ef the value of preaching on Scripture biog- 
raphies. 

Footprints of the Son of Man, as Traced by Saint Mark. Two 
Volumes. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D. (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker.) These volumes contain a hom- 
iletical commentary on the Gospel of Mark, clear, scholarly, 
instructive. There are eighty chapters in the two volumes, 
which were addresses delivered at week services at the 
early matins in St. Catherine’s Chapel, within Ely Cathe- 
dral. It was the purpose of the author to instruct rather 
than to exhort, and the Lord Bishop of Ely, in an introduc- 
tion, commends this plan of preaching as meeting a great 
need in the Anglican Communion. There is necessity for 
such teaching in every branch of the Christian cburch. Dr. 
Luckock has gone carefully and critically through the life of 
our Lord, presenting in a series of pictures, chronologically 
arranged, “ll the important events. His thoughts are valu- 
able, are tersely expressed, and yet with sufficient explana- 
tion to accomplish the purpose of instruction. Delicate 
shades of meaning, the fruit of abundant study, the results 
of deliberate ineditation, are freely given in these brief ad- 
dresses. Inthe form in which they now appear, with very 
helpful and suggestive notes, they are designed and pecul- 
larly adapted for private study and family worship. We 
commend them very warmiy to the devont attention of the 
students and lovers of the Word. 


Return, O Shulamite’ By C. H. Spurgeon. (New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers.) Seventeen sermons preached in 
1884 make up this volume, the title of the first giving the 
name tothe book. The same characteristics that have so 
often been pointed out apprar in all these sermons. They 
are insuch sharp contrast with the keen, incisive, short- 
sentenced sermons of Dr. Parkhurst that itis almost painful 
to turn from one to the other. Mr. Spurgeon preaches the 
truths of the text he has chosen. There is no fixing a text 
toa topic. The structure of his sermon is the natural 
division of the thoughts in the passage of Scripture selected. 
Young preachers may learn much from this method of the 
London preacher. There is much sound sense and warm 
Gospel teaching in all these sermons. They are not con- 
spicuous instances of great powerin preaching. Uttered 
from another pulpit, by a less known man, they would hardly 
have found their way into print. But they are all good. 
The sermon on ‘* Obadiah ; or, Early Piety Eminent Piety,” 
is worthy of very careful reading. 


The Abiding Sabbath. By the Rev. George Elliott. (New 
York: American Tract Society.) The Fleteher Prize for 
1884 was awarded to the essay contained in this volume. 
The perpetual obligation of the Lord’s Day is here argued. 
The Sabbath of Nature, The Sabbath of the Law, and The 
Sabbath of Redemption make up the three parts of the 
book. The author has read carefully, thought calmly, and 
written clearly. He bas not made a collection of facts 
about the Sabbath, but has with patient thought main- 
tained his proposition, so that the book is a good compan- 
ion to Mr. Crafts’s recent volume on the Sabbath. In the 
pulpit and in the home this subject should be more fre- 
quently discussed. The growth of Sabbath desecration, 
the introduction of all the forms of Sabbath-breaking known 
to other iands, the reduction of worship to a single service 
in many places, and the opening of attractions to rival the 
house of God, call for clear and sound views on the obli- 
gation to perpetuate the Sabbath Day. 


Workday Christianity; or, the Gospel in the Trades. By 
Alexander Clark. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) The adap- 
tation of the thoughts, figures, and events of Scripture to the 
departments of work in this world shows the wise teacher 
and the marvelous fitness of the Word of God to the condi’ 
tions of human life. Here lessons are drawn, without unnatu- 
ral effort or straining of incidents and facts, to meet the 
case for the carpenter, mason, bricklayer, founder, machin- 
ist, potter, glassmaker, pilot, printer, weaver, and day 
laborer. The teaching is fresh, practical, and full of the 
helpful gospel. This is one way toe reach the non-church- 
goer. He is caught by what he wants to hear, and he really 
hears the best gospel the preacher knows how to give. This 
book contains wise suggestion for other preachers. 


Great Heart ; or, Sermons to Children. By William Wilber- 
force Newton. (New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.) This 
is No. 5 in the * Pilgrim Series.’? The sermons are just what 
children love to hear, and just what they need to hear. 
Great truths are put within their comprehension. Often 
the failure in children’s sermons is the childishness of the 
theughts. Preachers cannot do better than make a homi- 
letical study of this volume, and parents cannot do better 
than to give it to their children or read it to them. Both 
parents and children wiil be interested in and blessed by 
the sermons. 

The Question of Questions, By the Rev. Thomas Allin. (Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwin.) The author considers the popular 
creed on the doctrine of eternal punishment wholly unten- 
able, and devotes this volume to an attempt to prove the 
final assured and absolute victory of Jesus Christ. There is 





little new, either in matter or method, presented by Mr. 
Allin ; and the question of questions will still receive an- 
swer quite different from that which the author of this book 
would like to put on the lips of all. 


Light on the Pilgrim’s Way. By the Rev. Charles A. Stork, 
D.D. Edited, with Sketch of his Life, by T. B. Stork. (Phil- 
adelphia: Lutheran Publishing Society.) It ts a grateful 
task to write the sketch of a brother’s life, and cull from his 
writings for the benefit of others, when the life has been so 
good and strong as that of Dr. Stork. The fraternal work 
has been we!l done, and these selections from unpublished 
sermons and from articles published in Lutheran mag- 
azines will be prized as a memorial of a worthy man. 

Reasonable Apprehensions and Reassuring Hints. By the 
Rev. Henry Footman, M.A. (Field & Tuer, London.) This 
is a thoughtful discussion of the different phases of modern 
unbelief, with wise suggestions as to meeting the difficulties 
in which the author finds ground for the title of his book. 
He speaks boldly and to the point. His thoughts cannot be 
too widely circulated. 


The edition of Virgil’s Aineid (six books), Bucolies and 
Georgics, prepared by Professor Edward Searing (New York : 
A.8. Barnes & Co.), has been planned with a special view to 
save the student time and unnecessary trouble, A full and, 
so far as a casual examination shows, accurate vocabulary 
is included in the volume. The text is handsomely printed 
and illustrated. The notes refer to several of the grammars 
in common use, and in point of explanation are as full as 
could be wished. The notes to the Georgics and Bucolics 
are by Professor H. C. Johnson, of Lehigh University. Not 
the least valuable part of the Appendix is Dr. 8. H. Taylor’s 
list of questions on the first thirty-three lines of the “neid, 
which furnish an excellent model for other teachers. Some 
classical teachers of the old school may object to this edition 
that it makes the pupil's work too easy, that when answers 
to questions may be found by glancing the eye to the foot of 
the page they will not long be remembered ; but the belief 
is growing that there are other things a boy should know 
besides the Aineid and the Anabasis ; and that the best way 
is to make the way of learning as smooth as may be, hold 
ing the scholar to rigid account when the dread day of ex- 
amination arrives. 


Pestalozzi’s didactic tale, Leonard and Gertrude, had as its 
greatest fault its diffuseness and tedious moral and senti- 
mental talk, in which it has been compared with Richard- 
son’s ‘‘Clarissa.’’ This fault partly disappears in the 
abridged translation by Eva Channing (Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co.). The story is well described by Mr. G. Stanley 
Hall, who furnishes an introduction, as ‘‘a story of deep 
and ardent love, not for an individual, but for the wretched, 
the weak, and forchildren.”’ The scene is a simple German 
village, with animpossibly good and benevolent autocrat in 
the nobleman Arner, a villain of the deepest dye in the local 
bailiff and innkeeper, a housewife of preternatural intelli- 
gence and beauty of character, and various other people, 
of allof whom it may be said that ‘‘when they are good 
they are very good indeed, and when they are bad they are 
horrid.’’ There is a homely simplicity about the tale which 
sometimes provokes a smile, yet it has value from its moral 
lessons, as well as from its expesition of the educational and 
social theories of Pestalozzi, the apostle and forerunner of 
modern ideas about teaching. 


Pintarch’s essay on the Delay of the Divine Justice has been 
translated by Mr. Andrew P. Peabody, and furnished with 
an interesting introductory sketch and notes. Thisis a work 
rarely read in our colleges, yet its philosophy is well worth 
study, approaching, in some of its lines, closely to the Chris- 
tian idea of divine justice and government. There is no evi- 
dence that Plutarch had studied the Christian doctrines, 
though the dates make it possible he may have done so. In 
this, as in the other parts of the ‘‘ Moralia,’’ Plutarch is al- 
ways didactic, and never attains the depth and beauty of Soc- 
Tates’s thought, as given to us by Plato; but the aim is noble, 
and the expression forcible, though sometimes involved. The 
grave problem of the apparent post ponement ef punishment 
for evil is explained by Plutarch by the theory of future 
retribution, and by the present actual punishment to the 
evil-doer, through his loss of appreciation of that which is 
higher and better in life. Moreover, he dwells much on 
God’s ‘‘ long-suffering,”’ that the sinner may be at last re- 
claimed. If this is not Christianity, it is something very 
like it. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) 

Birds in the Bush. By Bradford Torrey. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. ; $1.25.) A collection of pleasant and 
timely papers on the bird life now in its brightest charm 
in our woods and fields. Mr. Torrey is an intimate friend 
of all the feathered songsters of New England, and he writes 
of their looks, their manners, their songs, and their little 
foibles of character, as one who knows them in the nest and 
on the wing. Such chapters as “‘ Character in Feathers,’ 
“ Scraping Acquaintance,” and ‘‘A Bird-Lover’s April,” are 
delightful little essays, with a great deal of human nature, 
as well as of bird nature, in them. They breathe the spirit 
of the best of Thoreau, without his eccentricity or mysti- 
cism. Some of the papers here included have already met 
with appreciative readers when they first appeared in the 
magazines. 

Talks Afield about Plants and the Science of Plants. By L. H. 
Bailey, Jr. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; #1.) This is 
an illustrated manual of information about common plants 
and flowers, intended, as the author says, for those who de- 
sire aconcise and popular account of their leading external 
features. Here, to take a few illlustrations, may be found 
interesting paragraphs about the pitcher plant and other 
carnivorous plants, about the witch-hazel, about ferns and 
mosses and seaweeis, about curious parasites, about the 
microscopic “ yeast plants” (in regard to which some of our 
readers have lately been inquiring),and about the structure, 
peculiarities, and organic life of many other things which 





we daily look at and speak of as ‘‘ common,” without dream 
ing of their beauty and complexity. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons offer a very cheap edition of 
the New Scientific Series, published in London. These 
pamphlets, which are sold for fifteen cents each, include 
papers on important scientific, philosophical, and religious 
topics, such as ‘‘ Buddhism and Christianity,’’ by the Rev. 
R. Collins; ‘The New Materialism,” by Professor L. 8. 
Beale ; ‘“‘ The Origin of Man,’’ by Archdeacon Bardsley ; 
‘*On Herbert Spencer’s Theory of the Will,” by the Rev. W. 
D. Ground ; ‘‘ Babylonian Cities,’ by Mr. Rassam ; “ Pre 
historic Man in Egypt,’’ by Vice-Chancellor Dawson, and 
other similar works. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘* A Marsh Island,’ by Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, is al 
ready in its fourth thousand. 

—The next numbers in the ‘‘ Riverside Aldine Series’ will 
be Lowell’s ‘* Biglow Papers.’’ 

—Bret Harte’s book of new stories, ‘‘ Ky Shore and 
Sedge,”’ will be ready immediately. 

—Edward Everett Hale and W. R. Alger are among the 
literary people who are going to Europe this summer. 

-~A volume of letters written by Lord Beaconsfield to the 
members of his family will shortly be published in England. 

—Henry Holt & Co. have just added to their Leisure 
Hour Series Mrs. Alexander’s latest story, ‘‘ A Second Life.’’ 

—‘* The Philosophy of Disenchantment.”’ is the title of a 
new book on pessimism of Edgar Everteon Saltus, the autho 
of alittle volume about Balzac. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued a very attractive 
low-priced edition, in paper covers, of Mr. &tockton’s 
‘Rudder Grange,’ one of the most charming books for 
summer reading to be found in any publisher’s list. 

~The memorial window which American generosity has 
piaced in the chancel of the old church at Stratford-on- 
Avon was recently unveiled by Mr. Howard Potter, of this 
city. 

—Dr. Newman Smyth’s ‘‘Sermons for Workingmen” 
have been reprinted from the ‘‘ Andover Review,” and ap- 
pear in pamphlet form at alow price. The subjects are 
‘The Claims of Labor,’’ ‘‘ Use and Abuse of Capital,’’ and 
‘*Social Helps.” 

The papers of the late Mr. Hayward, who had so large 
an acquaintance with English literature, and especially 
with the essayfsts of the old school, will shortly be pub- 
lished in London. 

~-The Presbyterian Board of Publication have just added 
to their list ‘‘Chok Lin, the Chinese Boy who Became a 
Preacher,’’? by the Rev. J. A. Davis: and *‘ Judge Greene’s 
Note-Book,’’ by Mary C. Miller. 

—Scribner & Welford send us recent additions to Bohn’s 
Illustrated Library, including that excellent English 
classie ‘‘ Walton’s Lives,’ with notes and illustrations, a 
new edition, revised by A. H. Bullen; and that classic of 
fairy and folk lore, ‘*Grimm’s Household Tales,’”’ in two 
volumes. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have in preparation the pub- 
lication of a series of autobiographical papers and letters of 
Thackeray, which have been in the possession of an intimate 
friend of the great novelist, and will first appear on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

—Cassell & Co., New York, have just issued some very 
interesting books: ‘‘ Poverty Corner,”’ by George Manville 
Fenn; ‘‘ At Love’s Extremes,’’ by Maurice Thompson ; 
“Red Ryvington,’’ by William Westfield ; and ‘* After Lon- 
don; or, Wild England,”’ by Richard Jefferies. 

—Frank R. Stockton has written a continuation of ‘‘ The 
Lady or the Tiger?’ It is called, ‘‘ The Discourager of 
Hesitancy,”’ and it will appear in the July ‘ Century.” 
Another of the ‘‘Ivory Black” stories will be printed in 
this number. Alphonse Dandet has written for the same 
number a paper on the French Proven¢al poet, Frederick 
Mistral. 

~A popular fifty-cent edition of Mrs. Frances Hodgson 

3urnett’s earliest and best story, ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’ 
will be published at once by Messrs. Scribner. This is one 
of the few books to meet the success it deserved at the out- 
set, about 25,000 copies having been sold directly after pub 
lication ; and it still remains one of the most vigorous and 
powerful stories ever produced by an American writer. 

—The Rey. Dr. Jessup, of Beirut, Syria, has written tothe 
Rev. Dr. W. W. Newton, of Philadelphia, expressing his 
earnest desire to have the last two volumes of Dr. Newton’s 
Sermons to the Young, ‘‘ Bible Models’ and “ Bible Prom- 
ises,’’ translated into Arabic. Dr. Jessup estimates that the 
cost would be about $650, and solicits subscriptions for the 
purpose. Any one desiring to contribute to this object may 
send to the Rev. Dr. Breed, 258 South Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

—‘* An uncertaking extraordinary even in these days of 
novelty and originality,’’ says the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ 
‘has been proposed by a well-known capitalist, and, if the 
idea be well received, it may before long be carried out. The 
suggestion is to establish a Circulating Picture Loan So 
ciety, on the principle of Mudie’s Library. In considera- 
tion of an annual payment, subscribers will be entitled to 
the loan of one or more pictures by living artists of every 
degree o! talent, according to the amount of their subscrip- 
tion. These pictures would be changed from time to time 
say every three or six months, as the subscriber's taste o 
the terms of his contract might dictate. A list of artist 
and their works available for circulation would be pub- 
lished by the company periodically. It is claimed by the 
promoter that by means of this scheme the artistic taste of 
the middle classes throughout the country would be well 
served and educated as well, the inconvenience of paying 
down a lump sum for the acquisition of a picture would be 
obviated, a great impetus would be given to art, and a very 
necessary encouragement offered to artists of every grade,’’ 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


If there are any two things which the soul of amu 
sician devoutly longs for, they are, first, an automatic 


leafturner, which shal! obviate the difficulties that now | 


arise in reading music, when one is forced to stop at the 
most thrilling point of a musical climax, perhaps, to 
turn a page, and, if the book be badly bound, crush it 
into subjection; and, second, some invention which 
shall serve to make him oblivious of the plano-torturing 
which the young man or young woman in the next 
room, or on the next floor, is achieving so greatly to his 
or her satisfaction and the irritation of the neighbors. 
To our best knowledge, the invention of the former 
blessing still awaits the keen perception of some skillful 
and clever Yankee, who will be almost certain to realize 
a fortune from the ‘‘ notion” when it is evolved out of 
his inner consciousness into the region of actuality. 

The second great desideratum, which appeals with 
equal, and perhaps greater, force, it is proper to add, to 
the unmusical dweller in houses of men, is, we rejoice 
to hear, an accomplished fact, and its name is the anti- 
phone—a word the derivation of which is evidert to the 
most primary of students fn this enlightened age and 
day. We quote the paragraph from which we gain the 
joyful tidings, and can but offer grateful homage and 
sympathy to the ‘‘ Captain ” whose sufferings must have 
been £0 intense as to drive him to invent an antidote for 
sounds from which the usual remedy—wads of cotton 
batting—could not take away the sting. ‘‘ The latest 
addition to the ‘phones,’ says the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” 
‘*is a little instrument called the antiphone, which is the 
invention of a German, Captain Plessner, of Stuttgart. 
It is fastened to the ear, and serves to counteract the 
unpleasant and often injurious influence which intense 
noises or sounds have on the nerves of the ear. It ap- 
pears that Captain Plessner’s invention is chiefly in- 
tended as a remedy against the ‘ piano plague,’ to which 
neighbors of almost every many-daughtered family are 
exposed. Humanity outside the reach of pianos may 
have even greater cause to be thankful for the anti- 
phone.” 


It is quite natural to conclude, arguing from the 
basis of ordinary Luman nature, that the average artist 
is thrown into a state of ecstatic exultation whenever 
he can himself perpetrate, or hears that there has been 
perpetrated, *‘a good one” on the carping critics, to 
whom, perhaps, he owes several grudges for uncompli 
mentary remarks upon his efforts. We read recently 
one of these ‘‘ good ones,” which concerns Mr. Millais, 
the prominent English artist. ‘‘ Some years ago,” the 
story ran, ‘‘Mr. Millais painted a picture of a flood 
in Scotland, in which, among other things, a jug was 
represented fioating down the stream ; a ‘jug’ is in the 
dialect of the country called a ‘ pig,’ and we rather think 
that this word found its way into the Academy cata- 
logue. Such a misuse of language naturally misled an 
art critic, who, not thinking it necessary per:onally to 
examine the picture, described ‘the pig’ as so painted 
that in swimming it must cut its own throat—a proof, 
he contended, of Mr. Millais’s truth to nature. A cruel 
trick was once practiced both on Academicians and art 
critics by an artist who painted an imitation of Turner. 
The picture was hung in the place of nonor at the ex- 
hibition of Old Masters at Burlington House ; it was 
ascribed to Turner in the catalogue, and ‘J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A.,’ was printed in large letters on the frame. 
The art critics, almost to a man, fell into the snare, and 
congratulated the country on the discovery of a master- 
piece.” 


The name of Sir Julius Benedict, who has just died in 
London at the age of eighty-one, has long been famillar to 
those who have been in any way interested in the history 
of music in England; and to very many, whose musical 
memories go back thirty years, to the time when Jenny 
Lind first came to this country, his name will recur as 
the pianist and accompanist of the concert troupe which 
that famous Swedish artist brought with her to this 
country. An account of his life carries one back to the 
beginning of the century (he was born Novomber 27, 
1804), and connects his name with those of many of 
the greatest musical masters whom the world has ever 
known. He was a pupil of Hummel, and at his house 
met Beethoven in 1827, and was also presented by his 
master to Weber, from whom he also received instruc- 
tion. His influence as a musician was greatest in 
England, where it extended over a period of fifty years, 
and by the present discriminating generation he has 
been regarded as a historical personage who belonged 
neither to the old classicists nor to the modern advanced 
school, but rather as a connecting link between the two, 
and as specially connected with the English school of 
music. He was not an Englishman, however, but was 
a German by birth, and, following the example set him 


by the illustrious Handel, made England the land of his | 


adoption. The list of his compositions is quite exten- 
sive, and musical literature was enriched by his mono- 
graphs on Mendelssohn and Weber. During the course 
of his long life he received many honors at the hands of 
both his native and adopted country, the honor of 


| Longfellow, 36 Quincy Street, Cambridge. 


[ knighthood having been bestowed upon him by the 
| Queen in 1871. 

| He was recently quite ill, but had so far recovered as 
to be busied in the preparation for his annual concert 
| and to take up once more the duties of his profession ; 
| but death came unexpectedly, following upon a sudden 
| relapse, on Friday, June 5. 
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| COLLEGE NEWS. 
Co_umnra CoLLEGE.—The 131st commencement of 
| the college took place last Wednesday. n the stage 
| with the venerable President, Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, 
| sat Secretary Whitney of the Navy, Dr. Morgan Dix, 
| Hamilton Fish, Judge Samuel Blatchford, and other 
| eminent alumni and visitors. Thesalutatory Greek poem 
| was delivered by Nelson G. McCrea, and a Latin poem 
| was recited by John A. Ryerson. The first honor class 
| comprised Messrs. McCrea, Ryerson, R. C. Kemp, T. 8. 
| Fiske, Jr., F. T. Warburton, and E. L. Stabler. The 
graduates in the School of Arts number fifty-nine; in 
| the Schoo! of Mines there are forty ; while twelve took 
the degree of Master of Arts, twelve the degree of Bach- 
elor of Philosophy, and four that of Civil Engineer. 
The college conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. 
upon the Rev. James Hall Knox, President of Lafayette 
College, of the class of 1841, snd upon Emory McClin- 
tock, of the class of 1859 ; and the degree of Doctor of 
Letters was conferred on Mr A. V. W. Jackson. 

The exercises of class day were rendered particu- 
larly interesting by the presentation from the graduat- 
ing class of a memorial window. This is of stained 
glass, rich in color and graceful in design, representing 
the figure of Sophocles. The presentation speech was 
made by Mr. Grant Squires, and the gift was received 
on the part of the college by President Barnard. The 
other exercises of class day were the class history by 
C. H. Mapes, the presentation oration by A. D. Keyes, 
the prophecy by H. H. Whitman, and the class ode by 
A. A. Bostwick, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE City oF New York.—The Rev. 
Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
who has been Acting Chancellor of the University for 
several years, has been elected Chancellor of this Uni- 
versity, and has accepted the position. Dr. Henry 
McCracken, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philos- 
ophy, has been elected Vice-Chancellor. The fifty-first 
anniversary of the Alumni Association will be held in 
the council-room of the University, Thursday, June 18, 
at six o’clock. Anaddress is to be delivered by the Rev. 
B. P. Bowne on the subject ‘‘ New Departures in Educa- 
tion.” 


Vassark CoLLeEGE.—The most important event of 
commencement week at Vassar was the resignation of 
President Caldwell, which was unexpected to most of 
the graduates. It is reported that this action was due 
to complaints made by certain of the alumnz to the 
Board of Trustees, which held Professor Caldwell re- 
sponsible for the lack of growth in the institution. 
There are to be elected three trustees this year, and it is 
earnestly hoped by many that these shall be business men, 
The lack of a preparatory school connected with the 
college has been seriously felt. The college does not 
admit students on certificates, as does Smith and Welles- 
ley, and the expense of the course is greater. These are 
the reasons generally assigned for the falling off in attend- 
ance. The commencement exercises proper took place 
last Wednesday. Vassar has no salutatory or valedictory 
orations. The reading of essays by several of the class 
was interspersed with music, and followed by the pres- 
entation of the diplomas by President Caldwell. There 
are fifty-two graduates in the various departments, 
thirty-six of whom take the baccalaureate degree. The 
financial report of Vassar shows a deficiency of $13,795 
for the year. The class-day exercises of the previous 
day consisted of an oration by Miss Betty C. Woods, 
the prophecy by Miss Grace La Mont Chuff, and exer- 
cises at the class tree, of an amusing character. In the 
evening the class of ‘83 held its reunion, and a grand 
promenade concert took place. 


Harvarp.—The Harvard Annex Association, of 
which Mrs. Louis Agassiz is President, and Miss Alice 
M. Longfellow Treasurer, have issued a circular recount- 
ing the great success of the experiment under unfavor- 
able circumstances (in 1875 the ‘‘ Annex” had twenty 
students ; it now has over fifty), stating that a large in- 
crease in the number of pupils is expected, and asking 
for assistance in raising $20,000 with which to purchase 
a suitable building for recitation-rooms, laboratory, and 
reading room. Contributions may be sent to Miss Alice 


Trinity CoLLeGeE.—The commencement week will 
be that beginning June 21. The graduating class num- 
bers eleven only. A large gathering of the alumni is 
expected on Wednesday. Tuesday will be the class 
day. Trinity has had during the year about eighty 
students. The financial condition of the college is very 


and that of Modern Languages, made vacant by the 
retirement of Professor Richardson. 


Smirn CoLuEece.—The commencement exercises 
began on Sunday, the 14th, with the delivery of the 
baccalaureate sermon by President Seelye ; on Monday 
a concert was given by the senior class in Northamp- 
ton; and Tuesday evening there was a reception by 
the Faculty. The principal address on Wednesday, 
commencement day, was by Dr. Peabody, of Cam 
bridge, and a poem was read by Miss Helen Peabody. 
The art work of the college during the year has been 
specially good, and an art reception was given at the 
Hillyer art gallery. A building is much needed for the 
scientific department. 

Turts CoL__ece.—The baccalaureate sermon was 
given by President Capen on Sunday, June 14; on 
Tuesday occurred the annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association and the literary exercises of the Asso- 
ciation, when an oration was delivered by the Rev. 
E. C. Sweetser, D.D.; Wednesday the usual gradu- 
ating exercises took place, and on the following day 
the examination for admission began. 


Bowporn.—The eightieth commencement of Bowdoin 
College takes place June 21-28. The following is the 
programme : Sunday, baccalaureate sermon by Professor 
Samuel G. Brown, D.D. Monday, junior prize decla- 
mation, Tuesday, class-day exercises, illumination and 
dance on the green in the evening. Wednesday, Phi- 
Beta Kappa meeting, meeting of the alumni, address 
commemorative of the late Professor A. S. Packard, 
D.D., by Professor Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., of An- 
dover, Mass.; vocal and instrumental concert under the 
auspices of the senior class. Thursday, prayer-meeting 
of alumni and friends in Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation room, commencement exercises, followed by 
dinner in Memorial Hall, reception by the Faculty in 
Memorial Hall. Friday, examination of candidates for 
admission to college at Massachusetts Hall, annual 
meeting of Maine Historical Society in Adams Hall. 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE.—The sermon to the graduat- 
ing class will be delivered by the President, June 21. 
The same day a sermon will be preached by Dr. Charles 
8S. Robinson, of New York, before the Brainard 
Y. M. C. A.; on Puesday the class exercises take place, 
and also the alumni meetirgs. The commencement 
address will be delivered by the Rev. Leonard W. 
Bacon, D.D., of Philadelphia. The Hon. Henry M. 
Hoyt, ex-Governor of Pennsylvania, will deliver an 
oration before the Washington Literary Society. On 
Wednesday the orations of the graduating class will be 
delivered and prizes will be awarded. 


Jouns Hopkins UNiversity.—At the close of the 
ninth academic year the following honorary degrees 
were conferred : Doctors of Philosophy—Gustav Bis- 
sing, of Baltimore, A.B., Johns Hopkins University, 
1882; Henry Herbert Donaldson, of New York, A.B., 
Yale College, 1879; Louis Duncan, of Baltimore, 
United States Naval Academy, 1880 ; Homer Winthrop 
Hillyer, of Waupon, Wis., 8.B., University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1882; Frederic Schiller Lee, of Canton, N. Y., 
A B,, St. Lawrence University, 1878, and A.M., 1881 ; 
Gustav Adolph Liebig, Jr., of Baltimore, A.B., Johns 
Hopkins University, 1882; James Playfair McMur- 
rich, of Guelph, Canada, A.B., University of Toronto, 
1879, and A.M., 1882; Albert Gallatin Palmer, of Bal- 
timore, A.B., Johns Hopkins University, 1882; Mor- 
rison Isaac Swift, of Ashtabula, Ohio, A.B., Williams 
College, 1879. 


Brier Nores.—The baccalaureate sermon at Shurtleff 
College at Alton, Ill., was preached on May 31, by 
President Kendrick. The annual concert on the follow- 
ing Wednesday was highly successful. Commence- 
ment proper occurred on Thursday, the 4th inst. Four 
young men received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and two young men that of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
The number of students during the year was 154, male 
and female. The college conferred the title of D.D. on 
the Rev. Lewis A. Abbett, of Alton, Ill., and the Rev. 
J. G, Merrill, of St. Louts.——The graduating exercises 
of Lasell Seminary take place next week at Auburn- 
dale, Mass. The address on commencement day, 
Wednesday, will be by the Rev. Edward E. Hale,— 
3oston Universary graduates this year 122 studetits, 
twenty-seven of whom are young women. The largest 
department is the School of Law, which graduates forty- 
eight, and the next in size is the School of Medicine, 
which graduates twenty-six.——At the commence- 
ment exercises of the University of Vermont, which take 
place in the week beginning June 29, an address will 
be made by the Rev. J. H. Van Dyke, Jr., of New York, 
and at the dedication of the Marsh memorial window 
addresses will be made by Bishop Bissell and others. 
——The Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., will deliver 
the baccalaureate sermon before the Pennsylvania State 
College on Sunday, June 28. The annual address 


before the alumni will be by the Hon. John Eaton, 








good. Two professorships are vacant, that which was 
formerly filled by the late Dr. Cheeseman in Physics, 


United States Commissioner of Education. Thursday 
will be commencement day. 
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ANTIPATHIES. 


Asa sort of supplement to Dr. Holmes’s 
recent remarks on the subject in his “* New 
Portfolio,” lately quoted for our readers, 
we add some specimens of queer antipa 


from ‘‘ London Society :” 

Quin, the actor, coufessed that he once 
took the stage from Bath to London for 
the express purpose of eating a John 
Dory, which had been secured for him by 
one of his friends. Dr. Parr had a craze 
for hot boiled lobsters. Ben Jonson had 
a penchant for Canary wine. The Doctor 
of dictionary renown would devour three 
parts of aleg of mutton, and ask for more. 
Lamprey were the deathof King Henry I. 
George III. preferred fish whea nearly in 
a putrid condition. The fourth king of 
that name indulged in an extraordinary 
weakness for hot plum bread with a cream 
sauce ; and an illustrious lady, now hold 
ing the reins as sovereign of the British 
Isles, would not, if her own taste were 
consulted, trouble her chef of the Wind- 
sor kitchen further than to be supplied 
every day in the year with a boiled had- 
dock and a roast loin of Southdown mut- 
ton. 

‘* Antipathies exhibited by people, other- 
wise plucky and daring, are very funny, 
though doubtless real pain and fear were 
experienced by the victims. Marshal 
Saxe, who would have fought any odds 
and led a forlorn hope, if needs be, took 
to his heels at the sight of a cat, and 
Turenne trembled like an aspen leaf at the 
sight of a crawling spider. Thunder 
threw Cesar into convulsions. King 
James I, grew paleand fainted right away 
at the sight of a drawn sword. Physiol- 
ogists connect this fact with the murder of 
Rizzio. Many persons known to the writer 
of this paper have such a painful horror 
of razors that they have been known to 
faint while under the hands of Figaro. 
The harmless domestic cat paralyzes many 
without being seen; they know instinct 
ively that they are present in the room; 
and it is well known that a hare or fox 
will make men change color and quiver all 
over from convulsive action. 

‘*Some celebritles have exposed their 
weaknesses ina most absurd manner. No 
one dared in the presence of the great 
Talleyrand to use the word ‘ death ;’ and 
his valet, as he valued his place, took very 
good care never to allow letters to be placed 
on his writing-table sealed with black wax, 
Byron, with all his cleverness, showed 
great weakness of character, and almost 
was entilled to be ‘written down an 
ass.’ He indulged in superstition to such 
an extent as to believe in dreams, omens, 
and apparitions ; he had an aversion to 
commence anything on a Friday, and 
carried his fancy so far as to forbid his 
tailor to leave a brand-new suit of clothes 
at his house on that unlucky day. This 
objection to have anything to do with a 
Friday is by no means uncommon, for 
skippers know it is useless to try and con- 
vince Jack Tar to sail on thatday. Some 
years ago a capitalist, a thorough hater of 
all omens, in order to show his contempt 
for such matters, tried to convince his 
friends of the absurdity of treating ‘ Fri- 
days’ thus. He laid a ship on the stocks 
on a Friday, he christened it Friday, 
launched it on a Friday, started it on the 
first voyage on a Friday, but—received 
the intellgence that it had foundered at sea 
on a Friday |” 


ORIGIN OF THE CHINESE LAUNDRY. 


Many people, says an exchange, believe 
that the average Chinaman of New York 
comes over from the Flowery Kingdom 
an adept laundryman. Nothing is more 
opposed to the truth. In China there are 
no cuffs, collars, or shirt-bosoms what- 
ever, Ironing is an unknown art. 
Bieaching is effected by leaving the cot- 
ton, linen, or silk in the sunshine. A 
flat-iron, therefore, isin China a rara avis, 
As washing is a purely physical labor, in- 
volving no intelligence whatever, the 
social status of a laundryman in the Mid- 
dle Kingdom is the lowest possible. His 


pay there averages about ten cents a day. | 
In the United States this condition of | 
affairs is reversed ; laundry work is a fin 

art, and the pay seldom falls below fit 
teen dollars a week, 


When gold was discovered in California, 


due time reached China. As told by 
gossips and as published in the news- 
papers and magazines of that land, there 
was far across the »cean a country in | 
which the mountains were solid gold, and 
in which the poorest laborer could easily 
earn twenty taels (twenty-eight dollars) 
aday. This news, to a populace whose 
daily toil brought in from eight to thirty 
cents a day, was a revelation. All who 
could beg or borrow the necessary cash 
set sail for the Golden Gate. Upon this 
came the contracts from the railroad 
builders of the Weat. They could not 
obtain American laborers for less than 
five doilars a day; but they could bring 
over unlimited numbers of Chinese for 
almost any price. Mongolians have been 
imported from Hong Kong and Canton 
time and again for twelve dollars a month 
and board. This movement culminated 
in the building of the Union and Central 
Pacific railways. These employed 10,000 
Chinamen. For several years mining and 
railroad construction gave employment to 
the multitudes of Mongols who flocked to 
these shores. They all did well, and their 
letters to their homes, and more espevially 
their continual remittances, served to in 
crease the desire to emigrate to the United 
States. Then came a sudden change. 
Mines and mining became unpopular, and 
to a certain extent unprofitable. Railroad 
construction dropped off seventy-five per 
cent. Asa result, tens of thousands of 
Chinese were thrown out of employment. 
In a strange land, confronted by a lan- 
guage and customs whose genius was 
diametrically opposed to their own, they 
were without warnjng thrpwn on their 
own resources. Many adapted themselves 
to their new surroundings and became 
cooks, nurses, domestics, street-sweepers, 
and expressmen. The majority, however, 
became laundrymen. Wah Lung, of San 
Francisco, noticed, in 1852, that all Amer- 
icans who had money wore white 
starched linen, and paid enormous prices 
to washerwomen for washing and iron- 
ing. He opened up a laundry in conse- 
quence, and, by charging lower rates than 
his competitors, succeeded in buiding up 
« large aud remunerative business. His 
friends and relatives soon foliowed his 
example and enjoyed similar success. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Two New Books by Augustus J. C. Hare, 
Studies in Russia. 


With many Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2. 
A veritable cyclopedia of Russian life, manners, 
and literature. 
“In ‘ Studies in Russia’ we have a work of perma- 
nent value, which has not been hurriedly put forth 
tocatch the possible advantage of any war agitation. 
. Books such as these are not common, The 
ilustrations are admirable.”—[Book Buyer, New 
for 


Wanderings in Spain. 
—* full-page Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 


“Mr. Hare’s book is admirable. It will bear read- 
ing repeatedly.”—[Saturday Review. 

‘Here is the ideal book of travel in Spain: the 
book which exactly anticipates the requirements of 
everybody who is fortunate enough to_ be going to 
that enchanted land; the book which ably consoles 
those who are not so happy by supplying the imagi 
nation from the daintiest and most delicious of its 
stories. ”—_{ Spectator. 

‘No pleasanter or more readable sketches have 
fallen under our notice.” t Athenceum. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, N. Y. 





Engravings and Etchings. 
Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 





free by mail. 


The origin of the! 
+r | Chinese laundry in America is quite odd. 
thies and WeAKRESS: s of famous people | a dry , A erica 18 i chal 


the news spread all over the world, and in | 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


| 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Volume Two of McMaster’s “ His- 
tory of the United States.” 


‘A History of the People of the United 
States, 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
CIVIL WAR. By Joun Bacu McMas-! 
TER. Volume Two. 8vo, 676 pages, cloth, 
gilt top. Price, $2.50. 

The second volume of MeMaster’s “ History of the 
People of the United States” extends from 179) to | 
1804, including the greater part of the administra 
tion of Washington, all of that of Adams, and the 
first term of Jefferson. It will be found to be a 
singularly vivid and stirring picture of the period, | 
throwing not @ little new light on many political 
questions, and affordiny an insigbt into the manners 
and soc lal condition of the people not elsewhere to 
be found ; while some of its portraits of leading 
men are likely to provoke considerable discussion. 


Il. 


Selections from the Prose Writings of 
Jonathan Swift. 


With Preface and Notes by STaNnLey 
LANE-POOLE, ‘*Parchment _ Series.”’ 
With Portrait. Imo, antique, gilt top. 
Price, $1.25. 





“Selections have their justification. They serve | 
a double object—to introduce and to remind. They 
provide the unadventurous reader with the easiest 
way to learna little of an author he feels he ought | 
to know ; and they recail the fruits of fuller study 
to the memories Of those who have passed on to 
other flelds.”’—[{From the Preface | 


III. 
The Common Sense of the Exact 


Sciences, 


By the late WILLIAM KINGDON CLIFFORD. 
Volume Fifty of the ‘ International Sci 
entific Series.’’? 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 
‘*My sole desire has been to give to the public, as | 
soon as possible, another work of one whose mem- | 
ory will be revered by all who have felt the invigo 
rating influence of his thoughts. Completed by | 
another hand, we can only hope that it will perform | 
some, if but a small part, of the service which it | 
would und subtedly have fulfilled had the master 
lived to put it forth.”—{From Editor’s Preface 


IV. 
Colonel Enderby's Wife. 


A NOVEL. By Lucas Mater, author ” 
“Mrs. Lorimer: A Sketch.’”’ 12mo, 
paper. Price,50cents. Authorized edi- | 
tion. | 











As in the case of “ Mrs. Lorimer,” the author’s for- | 
mer novel, the authorship of this book is veiled un. | 
der the pseudonym of “ Lucas Malet,” but it is now | 
Ke nerally known that the writer is Mrs. Harrison, | 
daughter of Charles Kingsle y 


WV. 
New cheap edition of ** Uncle Remus.”’ 


Uncle Remus : 


HIS SONGS AND HIS SAYINGS. The 
Folk-lore of the Old Plantation. By JoEL 
CHANDLEK Harris. Illustrated from 
Drawings by F. 8. Church and J. H. 
Moser. New" cheap edition, paper cover. 
Price, 50 cents. 

A cheap edition of the famous, bright, and shrewd 
sayings of Uncle Remus will undoubtedly introduce 


this admirable type of the old Southern negro to a 
large number of new readers. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any work wilt be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp Srreet, New York. 


NEW BOOKS 


Of interest, worthy of being read for the pleasure 
and profit which they will give. 


Miss INGELOW’S NEW POEMS. Now for 
the first time published. $1.25. 

THE FALL OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC— 
Meaning these United States. This little book 
may be an exaggeration, but it willdo no harm 
to have our eyes opened to possibilities, A 
timely tack has saved many a ship from wreck. | 
30 ets. 

MR. HAMERTON’sS LANDSCAPE, Uniform 
with his previous writings published by Rob- 
erts Brothers, $2.U0. 

A SUPERIOR WOMAN. The latest No Name 

Novel, a story of great delicacy and freshness, 

$1.00, 

GOOSE-QUILL PAPERS. By Louise Imogen | 

Guiney. A collection of essays “without one 

dull page.” $1.00. 

LONDON OF TO-DAY. A capital guide-book to 

modern London, and entertaining reading even 

for those who never expect to see this fascinat 
ing city. $1.50. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 








BEGINNING OF 


H ABD ' 
MONTHLY = MAGAZINE 


No. 422 
FOR JULY 
us ALN 
Pandora. 
Frontisplece. From the Painting by F. $ 


CuURCH; 


The Mohammadans in India. 
By F. MARIon Craw >. «With Superb [lus 
trations of Moslem Architecture in India; 


Midsummer on Mount Desert, 


A Poem. By Frances L. Macs. With Six Illus 
trations by H ty FENN; 
A Day’s “Drive” with Montana 


Cow-boys, 
By R. F. Zoanaum Illustrated by the Author 


The City of Buffalo. 
By JANE Meave Wetcu. With Nineteen Illus 
trations ; 


Ampersand, 

An Adirondack Sketch. By Henny Van Dyke, 
Jr. Illustrated by Harry I \. B. Frost, 
JULIAN Rix, and W. C. Firier 

A Silk Dress. 
The Second of the Series of Papers on Great 
American Industries, Illustrated ; 
The Story of the “ America.” 
By General Bensamin F. Butter. [lustrated; 
His Royal rgmaed s Love Affair. 


A Story By E. Gre E-Murray. Illus- 
trated by C.S oh 


Aunt Powell’s Will. 


A Humorous Story. By Roserr J. BurDETTE; 


Indian Summer-—Part I. 
A New Novel by W. D. Howes 


East Angels Part Vil, 


A Novel. By Constance FENIMORE WooLson; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
Authors’ Readings tn 
al Copyright.—Poe and Wilis.—Costa Rican 
Accomplishments.— Reminiscences of Lincoln, 
The Afghan Frontier 


New York and Internation 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 
Editor’s Drawer. 

A New “Chronicle of the Drum.’’—Recalling 
the Text.—Effect of Climate.—A Long Time 
between Doses.—A Summer Song with Plenty 
of Chorus (MARGARET EyYTINGE Tobe.— 
Anecdotes of Daniel Webster (GEorGE TICKNOR 
Curtis).—Origin of *‘* Mashers.”—A Careful 
Scotchman.—A Fable for Critics (Illustrations 
by W. H. Hype) 


HARPER'S P E {RIODIC CALS. 


Per Vear: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.......... 4 ..«.§4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY aetna 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR a 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLI A ‘ 2 00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQU AR E LIB R A 
RY. (One number a week for 52 weeks).... 10 00 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One Num 
ber a week for 52 weeks).......... oose 1500 
Postage Free to ali subscribers in the i nited States 
or Canada 
Index to Harper’s Magazine.1 to 60. 8vo, Cloth, 4 00 


ter" ~HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE AMERICAN 


Furnishes Sunday Prompt attention giv 
Schools with alt U to all orders at the low 
kinds of Supplie 3 N est prices. Specimens 
needed for Libraries, D of papersand catalog: 
and by Superintendents, g of Books and Lib raries 
Teachers and Scholars, y sent free on application. 


SCHOOL UNION 


1122 SCF Street, Phila. | 10 Bible House, N. Y¥. 


OOK AGENTS WANTED oor 
«PLATFORM ECHOES, or LIVING TRUTHS for 
Head and Meart.” Now selling by thousands. A bran 


ww rook it John DB. Gough. 


The grandest book of the age. Mini rey say “* o m - ¢ = a 











Everyone laughs and ies overit. 6 i endid 
En; vo hg a t * by ae 4) 1 Mt n x” nN buoT 1, 
D. D. a) > It selis ‘at $i l ars, E.rtra Terms, 


etc., to A. D. Ww ‘our WING’ TON = Pi 0., “Hartford, Conn. 


Those answering an tdvertisement will 
confer, a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


A strange result of an apparently trifling mistake is 
related ina Pennsylvania paper. A Protestant young 
man of Pittsburg, desiring to marry a Catholic girl, 
agreed, after much hesitation, to emtrace her faith. At 
the ceremony of baptism, the young lady, at the request 
of the priest, who did not know all the facts, acted as 
godmother. Now it seems thatin the Catholic Church 
a man may not marry his own godmother; and when 
the couple came before the priest a second time, he was 
obliged to tell them that the marriage rite could not be 
performed until a dispensation from Rome was obtained. 
After waiting two years for the dispensation, the young 
man married another girl, but she has since died ; and 
he is now again attempting to remove the obstacle to his 
union with his godmother. 


An Indian potentate of wealth and a famous Moham- 
medan proselytizer has read the books of Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh, and wants to convert him. The Prince—his 
name is Prince Mriza Gholam Ahmed, C.I. E.—agrees to 
furnish the neophyte with a suitable palace and a rett- 
nue of servants, to provide for all his household expend- 
itures, which shall be on a scale of magnificence con- 
sistent with the honor due to a Prince's guest, and to 
furnish him an allowance of 200 rupees per month dur- 
ing the entire process of conversion. 








A picturesque bap!ismal ceremony lately took place 
at Birmingham, Alabam . The rite was administered 
on the stage of the Opera-House. ‘‘ When the scenery 
in front was drawn back a beautiful sight presented 
itself. The scenery had been so arranged as to form a 
charming woodland scene ; the pool was placed in the 
center of the stage, and was surrounded by flowers and 
rocks, which formed a rustic spot ; the background was 
so arranged that the effect was as pleasing as it was 
novel.” 


‘*Once upon a time,” says Christopher Crayon, ‘‘an 
old Irish woman engaged in a market-garden on the 
outskirts of the metropolis, addressing the writer, asked 
him whether it was not a fact that the aristocracy got 
the bist of everything. Having intimated that such was 
the popular opinion (rightly or wrongly I did not vent 
ure to declare), my female friend continued, ‘ Well, they 
don’t ailus, ‘cause when I am picking strawberries, if I 
see a werry fine ‘un I allus eats it myself. ” 


The slave population of the empire of Brazil is esti- 
mated at 1,177,022, of whom 623,274 are males and 
558,748 females. The new Ministry has adopted a 
programme for the abolition of slavery, continuing the 
existing emancipation fund and creating a new one. 
Indemnification will be made to owners in five per cent. 
policies to half the value, and a service of five years in 
payment of the balance. All slaves must be registered. 


The average public speaker says in an hour what, if 
printed, would fill fifteen octavo pages. If the ordinary 
conversation of one day of persons in private life be 
estimated equivalent to four hours’ consecutive speak- 
ing, a man says in one week what, if printed, would be 
an octavo volume of 320 pages. In one year he speaks 
fifty-two such volumes, and in thirty years he would 
have an extensive library of 1,500 volumes. 


The English anti-vaccinators have made a house-to- 
house canvass of the town of Burnley, to obtain statis- 
tics on the subject of vaccination. Outof 2,000 rate- 
payers, 1,534 were opposed to compulsory vaccination, 
81 favored it, and 1,220 were opposed tw vaccination 
(without regard to compulsion) ; 31 claimed that deaths 
in their families arose from vaccination, and 36 thought 
cases of illness were to be attributed to it. 


In France a postal regulation has been made that when 
a number of stamps are to be affixed to a letter, they 
must not be placed close together, but with space be- 
tween them. The reason is that if a considerable portion 
of the envelope is covered with stamps it is easy for a 
dishonest person to remove them, open the envelope 
under them, abstract the contents of the letter, and paste 
them on again. 


A French naturalist says that the walking of insects 
may be répresented by three men in Indian file, the 
foremost and hindmost of whom keep step with each 
other, while the middie one walks in the alternate step. 
Tne walking of arachnids can be represented by four 
men in file, the even-numbered ones walking in one 
step, while the odd-numbered ones walk in the alternate 
step). 


Among the Buddhists the popular explanation of 
earthquakesis as follows: ‘‘ Once a great man dared to 
say io public that he was not afraid of the power of the 
gods. The gods held a convention and decided to make 
the man hold up the universe. Naturally, he gets tired, 
and, shifting his burden from one shoulder to the other, 
cracks the eaitb.” 


The poor little echool-children make the same mistakes 
the world over, when they are taught what they don’t 





understand. In England, the Bishop of Chester, exam- 
ining a school, asked one boy, ‘‘ Who is your great 
spiritual enemy ?” The boy looked up, and said, simply 
and gravely, ‘‘ The bushup.” 


“Hum !” said a man who is visiting in this city, the 
other day, as the difference between the Old South and 
the New Old South was pointed out to him. ‘‘ What 
are you going to do when the new one gets old and 
they’ve got another, way out somewhere ? Call it the 
Old New Old South ?”—[ Boston Record. 


The United States Ordnance Board has recommended 
the construction of a monster war balloon, to havea 
length of 185 feet, and a diameter of 60 feet. The mo- 
tive power is to be compressed air, and its design is to 
carry dynamite bombs to be dropped into the camps and 
cities of the enemy , 


The very latest photographic triumphs are those of 
Professor Mach, of Prague, who bas made a good pict- 
ure of a pistol bullet in its flight, and one of waves of 
sound. These last are made visible by taking advantage 
of the irregular refraction of light, by the waves set in 
vibration by sound. 


An English exchange speaks of a ‘‘ horrible mortgage,” 
which for ‘‘ seventy-six years has been sucking away the 
life blood” of a church. ‘‘ This is sometimes called a 
young country,” says an exchange, “‘ but we have some 
church mortgages that bave a fearful antiquity hanging 
about them.” 

A little girl was asked by her mother on her return 
from the temple how she liked the preacher. ‘‘ Didn’t 
like him at all,” was the reply. ‘‘ Why?’ ‘‘ Cause he 
preached till he made me sleepy, then he hollered so 
loud that he wouldn’t let me go to sleep.” —{ Hebrew 
Standard. 


‘* Eating Butter and Honey, the Instrumental Means 
of Knowing to Refuse the Evil and Choose the Good,” 
was the title of a California clergyman’s sermon, when 
the Agricultural »nd Dairymen’s Associations met in his 
town. 

We notice in the Philadelphia papers the record of 
the conviction and sentence to imprisonment for four 
months of a certain woman ‘for being a common 
scold.” Such convictions are, we suppose, rare, though 
unfortunately the offense is only too common. 





An immense stone bridge, constructed by Chinese 
engineers over an arm of the Chinese Sea at Lagang, 
is finished. The bridge is five miles long, entirely of 
stone, and has 300 arches, each seventy feet bigh. 
The roadway is seventy feet wide. 


There is a bird-roost at Lake Gentry, in Brevard 
County, Florida, covering a tract of eighty acres, in 
which, it is estimated, over 7,000,000 birds gather every 
season. It has been a resting-place for birds from time 
immemorial. 


Statistics show that from 1870 to 1880 there was an 
increase in the number of insane persons 150 per cent., 
while the increase in population was about twenty-six 
per cent. In New York alone, 11,343 patients are in the 
asylums. 

A clergyman indignantly announces that all the 
salaries of religious teachers in the country added to- 
gether would not amount to so much as the sum which 
the country spends annually in keeping dogs. 


Recent experiments made in the University of Kansas 
indicate that a person with the normal organs of taste 
can taste the bitter of quinine when one part of it is dis- 
solved in 152,000 parts of water. 


Berlin is to have a Japanese village similiar to the one 
just destroyed by fire in London. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject lo The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 








I have been reading some remarkable books—so they seem to 
me—and I have no one to talk them over with. I have looked 
anxiously to have them reviewed in The Christian Union; and 
they may have been before [I ever heard of them. They are 
“The Occult World” and * Esoteric Buddhism ;” later I have 
a couple of numbers of “‘ The Theosophist, ’’ and find there isa 
Theosophical Scciety in New York. Could you tell me where 
the wrong ideas are in the book, and tell me why ‘Occult 
Buddhism” will not revolutionize Christian theology and put 
Spiritualism in the background? A SUBSCRIBER. 

The greater part of Mr. Sinnett’s ‘‘Occult World” is 
occupied with a description of what he is pleased to call 
the ‘‘occult phenomena,’’ which constitute the exoteric 
evidence that there is a body of esoteric religious truth 
known fully only by the “ adepts ’’ or “‘ brothers.’’ Most of 
these ‘‘phenomena’’ were manifested through Mme. Bla- 
vatsky. This woman is now very generally believed to be a 
juggler and common cheat. Mr. Hodgson, agent of the Psy- 
chical Research Society of London, has just returned from 
an investigating tour in India. He says that ‘‘ Mme. Blavat- 
sky’s phenomena are all fraudulent ; that she has no knowl- 
edge of such men as she claims to receive her supernatural 
power from; that there are no such people as Mabrata- 








mas ; that the letters received in miraculous ways have all 
been written by either Mme. Blavatsky or the Indian 
Theosophist Mavalanka, who is, or was, the editor of the 
*Theosophist,’ the organ of the society. Mr. Hodgson 
furtber declares that the letters written in Mme. Blavatsky’s 
name and published in the Coulomb pamphlet are genuine 
productions. These letters admit deception and fraud.”’ 
We quote from a long article in the “Sun” of June 7, 
which you may be interested in seeing, as also a long dis- 
cussion of her tricks and the exposures by her accomplices 
in the ‘ Religio- Philosophical Journal’’ of June6. There 
is unquestionably much of beautiful philosophy and 
religious truth in Buddhisin, and traces of it may be found 
in ‘‘ Theosophy,’’ bolstered up as it is outwardly with cheap 
and ludicrous, though clever, charlatanry. But when a 
body of men and women pretend to be the keepers of the 
inmost secret truths of religion and philosophy, one 
demands of them better credentials than tricks with rings 
and teacups. We are not aware that “‘ Theosophy”’ has 
propounded a single idea or truth that is both novel and 
of service to mankind. 


Isee some discussion as to the question “* When was the last 
battle fought on English ground *’ Whatis the true answer to 
the question ? M. L. 

GRaNnpD Raptns, Mich. 

It is generally said that the last battle fought on English 
ground wes that of Sedgemoor, in 1685. There were two 
later engagements, or skirmishes, neither of which fairly 
deserves the name of battle. One was at Preston, near 
Lancaster, on November 18, 1715, during the second inva- 
sion of the elder Pretender, when the insurgents, under 
General Foster and the Earl of Derwentwater (afterwards 
executed) were put to flight by the royalarmy. This en 
counter is described in Besant’s pretty novel, ‘‘ Dorothy 
Foster.’ The other was a slight skirmish at Penrith, be- 
tween the forces of the younger Pretender and the Duke of 
Camberiand 


If you can do so I would be very greatly obliged if you would 
give me the titles of any publications which have appeared re- 
garding Greely, the Arctic explorer. I wish to get regarding 
him, his work and rescue, everything possible. J. E. P. 

Westport, Conn. 

Read Commander Schley’s '‘ Rescue of Greely (Charles 
Scribner’s Sone, New York; $3), and Engineer Melville’s 
‘In the Lena Delta” (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
You will also find interesting articies on Arctic Exploration 
in the “‘ Century”’ of April, 1884, and in ‘‘ Harper’s Month- 
ly” of the same Gate. If you can obtain access to a file of 
the New York “‘ Tribune’’ you will find full sketches of the 
personal history of Greely, Melville, and Schley, at the 
dates of the setting out of Schiey’s expedition and after the 
rescue of Greely. 





1, Who were the Seleucid#? 2. What was “ The Year of 
Kings”? 3. I would like to make a blackboard if I knew what 
to blacken with. L, H. M. 

TAUNTON, Mass. 

1, The Seleucid were the members of the dynasty of 
kings who reigned over Syria, part of Asia Minor, and the 
Eastern provinces, after the death of Alexander and the 
breaking up of his monarchy. Seleucus I. flourished 316 
to 280 B.c. 2. We are not familiar with the expression. 
5. There are liquid compounds of silicate used for such a 
purpose. You might obtain information from Baker, Pratt 
& Co., of Bond Street, New York. We should suppose that 
it would be more trouble and expense to make the black- 
board than to buy it. 


Among Inquiring Friends, in May 14 of The Christian 
Union, is one asking for books of the “‘ gold mania of 1849” 
in California. You mention several; but the one to which 
I would more particularly direct his attention, and the only 
one then written (in 1849), is entitled ‘‘ The Dia:y of a Phy- 
sician in California,’’ published by Appleton & Co, New 
York, 1850, by Dr. James L Taylor, of this city (Philadel- 
phia), then residing in Baltimore, and now in Montgomery 
County of this State (Pennsylvania), where he is known asa 
distinguished physician. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


1. Will you please tell me where I can get an account of 
the ‘Mountain Meadow Massa: re’’ and “ Blood Atonement,"’ 
mentioned in a letter from Salt Lake City some time ago 
2. What is the price of the little book, “ The Young Men and 
the Churches”? W. H. M. 

1. In Mrs. E. E, Dickinson's ‘“‘ New Light on Mormon- 
ism,’’ published by Funk & Wagnualls, of this city ($1), 
or in Fitz Hugh Ludlow’'s “ Heart ot the Continent.’ 2. Mr. 
Gladden’s book is printed by the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society of Boston. Price, seventy- 
five cents. 





1. Please tell me where I can obtain an Essay on Tennyson's 
“ Princess,” written by E. 8. Dawson, of Montreal, and price. 
2. Will you also inform me if I can obtain separate volumes 
of Appleton’s Encyclopedia? I have the volumes down to G. 
and would like to obtain the rest. I shall be greatly obliged for 
information on these two points. 8. J. 0. 

“1. Perhaps some reader will let us know the publisher’s 
name. 2, Write to the publishers, D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 


I see a good, short sermon published in the * Pulpit of To-Day ”’ 
by Cardinal Manning, on “ Perseverance.” Is he the Catholic of 
Ireland or England, or is he a native American ? J. U. B. 

The sermon is by Henry Edward Manning, one of the 
English Roman Catholic Cardinais, and an Englishman by 
birth. 





R.—The Woman’s Branch of the New York City Mission 
has a number of women engaged in mission work in New 
York City, and perhaps might fiod employment for another, 
if daly qualified. Mrs. A. R. Brown, Superintendent of 
Woman’s Branch, 50 Bible House, is the proper person for 
our correspondent to address, 
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A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION IN 
THE NORTHWEST. 


HE annual catalogue of Carleton College, North, 
field, Minn., brings us fresh evidence of the vigor 
and growth of this efficient young institution, and pre- 
sents a worthy record of the work done during the cur- 
rent collegiate year. Like other Western colleges, it is 
compelled to maintain its own academic department ; 
and, like most of them, it offers its advantages to all who 
desire them, without distinction of sex. 

It conforms its course of study and its standard of 
scholarship to those of the best Eastern institutions, so 
that it has from time to time received their students to 
its classes and sent its own to theirs. Its astronomical 
department has attained a national, and even an inter- 
national, reputation, being supplied with one of the best 
telescopes in the West, with other instruments of cor- 
responding value, and a fine astronomical and mathe. 
matical library. Not only does the undergraduate course 
afford unusual advantages, but an advanced course is 
also provided, of so great value that graduates and even 
teachers of other institutions have been glad to avail 
themselves of it. Professor William W. Payne, the 
director of the observatory, publishes the ‘‘ Sidereal 
Messenger,” the only magazine in the United States ex- 
clusiveiy devoted to astronomy. 

The college also holds a position of very great im- 
portance in connection with the commercial and indus- 
trial interests of the Northwest. It furnishes time daily 
by telegraph to 8.000 miles of railways. It is a United 
States signal station, and has organized a State weather 
and signal service, by which it brings science into 
practical relation to the industries of the State. Other 
departments are operated with corresponding energy 
and efficiency. 

True to the New England collegiate system, of which 
it is so fine an exponent, it is organized and operated on 
a distinctly Christian basis, though not a sectarian one. 
Constant effort is made to inculcate Christian truth and 
to cultivate Christian character. Every year of its his. 
tory has witnessed some degree of special religious 
interest. Conversions sre of frequent occurrence, and 
a Jarge proportion of its students are active Christians. 

While preserving intact the regular classical curricu- 
lum for candidates for the degree of A.B., it also offers 
two other courses of equal length—the one scientific and 
the other literary—to meet the wants of those who desire 
to substitute other studies for the classtes. 

The enrollment for the current year shows sixty-six in 
the collegiate department, eighty eight preparing for 
college, 101 pursuing miscellaneous academic studies, 
and seventy-four others studying music. Twenty will 
graduate from the collegiate department this year. 

It will gratify those of our readers who have given of 
their means to this institution to know that it is using 
their benefactions so wisely, and with such large results. 
At the same time, every intelligent reader will see that 
the greater the prosperity of such an institution the 
grea'er must be its expenditures. And since only a 
portion of its annual ou'lay is returned to it as tuition, 
the increase in the number of its students, requiring a 
corresponding increase in the teaching force and in all 
appliances for education, makes an enlargement of its 
funds imperative. The fact that it has outgrown its 
endowment, that its annual expenses now exceed its 
receipts, is therefore the most conclusive token of its 
prosperous condition, and ought to give its present ap- 
peal for funds the force of a providential cail to the 
friends of Christian education to come to its aid, and to 
place it at once in a position of financial safety. Stren- 
vous efforts are now making to add $200,000 to its 
endowment; its own Board of Trustees having subscribed 
one-fourth of the amount, the remaining three-fourths 
ought not to be difficult to find. There are among the 
readers of The Christian Union those who have the 
means and the disposition to aid such a cause. There 
are others who are planning for the disposal of their 
property after death. Let them consider the claims of 
this Christian college, and put themselves into communi- 
cation with its President, the Rev. James N. Strong, 
D.D., Northfield, Minn. While we are giving our hun- 
dreds of thousands to provide the already wealthy in- 
stitutions of the East with educational luxuries and 
superfluities, may we not well spare our tens of thou- 
sands to furnish this child of our collegiate system with 
the necessities of life ” 


WHITE CROSS LEAGUE. 


HE Rev. Benjamin F. De Costa, President of the 
White Cross League, lectured in the chapel of 
St. Augustine House, New York, on the evening of 
May 10. We print an extract from his address : 
‘Perhaps you did not come here to see God,” he 
said. ‘ Perhaps you would rather see something else, 
notin spirit, but with the fleshly eye. The licentious 
Jews were ashamed of their vice, and tried to cover it, 
but the Lord called them whited sepulchers,. The sac- 
rifice of all that was best and purest in woman was an 








essential rite of some old heathen religions, and their 
votaries made a virtue of constant vice. The high 
priest in their temple of Venus was a courtesan, and the 
religion was prostitution. 

“It is suggested by some that certain evils always 
have existed and always will exist, and that as man is 
possessed with certain appetites, he will commit certain 
sins ; but it does not follow any more than that there 
will always be poverty because a certain social condi- 
tion makes a needy class. A revolution is to come that 
will give all honest and capable men a fair chance. 
Society is not always going to be responsible for the 
manufacture of poor aad of drunkards, or of prosti 
tutes either. The social revolution is not going to take 
in only a part, but the whole—to reconstruct society 
from top to bottom. 

“The question is not, will a certain portion of men 
and women sin, but will they sin by your connivance ? 
The social evil is a cuncer, and society must destroy it, 
or society will die. It has destroyed every people that 
let it alone, from Sodom to the nineteenth century. 
If it is let alone here, it will destroy America. 

“The dram-shop is the antecedent to the house of the 
strange woman Of 2.000 fallen women whose cases 
have been studied, nearly all fell through strong drink. 
Many people prepare for vice by intemperance in eating. 
It is idJe for any man to think of being pure while he 
plays the glutton. So with bad literature, whether it 
comes through silly novels or through vile and cheap 
Sunday papers, which fathers place on their tables Sun- 
day mornings. 

‘*T charge again that you respectable people are re- 
sponsible for the existence of the strange woman. She 
would die out in six weeks were it not for the support of 
men sitting in the pews. The White Cross is a pure 
Christianity applied to every department of the physi 
cal aud moral world. Purity of the body must go with 
purity of the soul. Then men will be what they onght 
to be, and they will never be ashamed to look a wife, 
sister. or mother in the face. 

‘‘The double standard of virtue which bears harshly 
against women isaccepted most strongly by women who 
turn against their own sex. If there isany object to be 
found in the earth equal to a mean and contemptible 
man, itis a heartless woman. A woman may repent and 
become as chaste as the icicles in the temple of Diana, 
and yet she is not allowed to come into the house and 
scrub the floor. In the man’s case not even repentance 
isrequired. Women, I beg of you to stand up for 
your sex and make one standard for man and woman 
alike. We seek to save woman by saving man. In 
ninety-eight cases of every hundred the man {s the cause 
of the fall. Whois paying to keep the 10,000 women of 
New York on the streets to-night ? Man is paying to 
keep them there and to damn them there !” 


THE ATLANTA YOUNG MEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION. 


HE business men of Atlanta, Ga., have decided to 
erect a building for the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Fifty thousand dollars were raised 
in a single week. To erect such a building as the 
Association needs $75,000 is required, and the mothers 
of Atlanta have been appealed to by those having the 
matter in charge. The plan of subscription has been 
arranged as follows: One-fifth of the entire amount of 
subscription when the lot is bought, one-fifth when the 
contract for building is signed, one fifth when the 
corner-stone is laid, one-fifth when the roof is on, and the 
remaining fifth when the building is accepted as com- 
pleted. It is supposed that eighteen months to two 
years will be required to complete the building, and it 
is expected that a first payment will be due in sixty days. 
The newspapers of the city, especially the Atlanta 
‘* Constitution,” have taken this matter up most ear 
nestly, and there is no doubt that the mothersof Atlanta 
will raise the balance of $25,000 needed to complete the 
building. 





FROM TURKEY. 


LETTER just received from my father in Har- 

poot, Turkey, contains an incident of so much 
interest that I send it to you, thinking you may have 
some use for it. 

For three days, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, May 
1, 2, and 8, by government appointment, al! the differen‘ 
communities of that section—Christians, and Moham- 
medans too—met,each in their respective places of prayer, 
to pray for rain. But the Protestants of Harpoot City 
decided to meet with the old Armenians ; the result was 
thet, in connection with the prayers of their ancient lit 
urgy (now not understood by most of the people), from 
1,500 to 2,500 persons also heard the Gospel earnestly and 
fittingly preached an? prayed in their spoken mother 
tongue by one of our Protestant pastors. One ofthe mis- 
sionartes also led in prayer. And now many among the 
old Armenians are saying, ‘‘ We must go to the (Protes- 
tant) chapel, and hear such preaching.” 
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Then, later, he writes: ‘‘I forgot to add that on the 
evening of the third day rain came. and on the fourth 
day we again met to give thanks, the pastor again preach- 
ing and praying.” 

Surely this was a week of pecullar interest in the 
city, and it reminds us of the prophet Elijah, who prayed 
earnestly that it might not rain, and it rained not in the 
Jand of Palestine by the space of three years and six 
months ; and he prayed agnin, and the heaven gave rain 
abundantly, a great and mighty rain 

God does not always answer prayers for rain, nor is 
the fact that in this case the rain came at the end of the 
third day that it was in answer to prayer. But know 
ing, as we do in other ways, that God does answer cer- 
tain kinds of prayers, even for rain, it is pleasant to think 
that this fs also # case in point of that which we already 
know so well to betrue on surer grounds. 

Yours truly W. H. WHEELER. 


THK DEATH OF DR. WHEDON. 


HE Rev. Daniel D. Whedon. DD. who died at 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J., on the 8th instant, bore 
one of the most honored names in the Methodist Church. 
He was born in this State in 1808, graduated at Hamil- 
ton College in 1830, and in 1832 became professor of an- 
cient languages and literature at the Wesleyan College 
in Middletown, Conn. He resigned this position in 
1842, and was ordained a minister. He remained in the 
{tinerancy three years, and then accepted the chair of 
rhetoric and history in the University of Michigan, 
where he remained until 1852, when he was summarily 
dismissed on account of his opposition to the extension 
of slavery. 

Dr. Whedon was made editor of the ‘ Methodist 
Quarterly Review” in 1856. and was re-elected regr 
larly thereafter. He was a frequent contributor to the 
‘Bibliotheca Sacra” and other religious periodicals 
and published, besides his commentaries, a collection o 
lectures and addresses, and a work on ‘‘ The Freedom 
of the Will as a Basis of Human Responsibility and 
Divine Government.” 

To the world outside the Methodist Church Di 
Whedon fs chiefly known by his Commentary, whick 
is perhaps the best modern exposition of the Arminian 
interpretation of the Epistle to the Romans, which has 
been regarded by Calvinists as, in some sense, the strong- 
hold of their theology. 





CHURCH GLEANINGS 
[ The Editors will be glad to receine items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Thomas Tobin, of Saints Peter and Paul’s 
Church in South Boston, has lately been assigned to the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, Salem, Mass. 

-The Bostonian Society has recently received interesting 
articles that were connected with the Old Hollis-Street 
Chureh, One of these is the vane, which was put up in 
1811, and twice thrown down by lightning in 1837, and 
returned to its place. Another is the marble tablet which 
was placed in the tower in 1810, to commemorate the second 
edifice, which had stond upon the site s'nceit was presented 
to the chureh by Governor Belcher in 1731. The inscription 
is still plain. It is: ‘* First House for Pablic Worship in this 
place, built a.p. 1732. Destroyed by fire a.p. 1787. Rebuilt 
A.D. 1788. Taken down ard rebnilt a.p. 1810.” 

-In Cambridge, Mass., during the past winter a most ex- 
cellent work has been done among the poor in the section of 
the city known as ‘‘Dublin.’’ The ladies of the Christian 
Temperance Union, aided by several young men and women 
of the North Avenue Congregational Church, rented a room 
and every Monday evening held a meeting, with a pro- 
gramme of reading and singing, together with an address 
on temperance or some question of morals. Saturday 
morning a sewing-school was held inthe room, which was 
attended by more than fifty girls; a cooking-school was also 
estalLlished. Over one hundred siguatures have been given 
to the pledge. 

—The new catalogue of the Center Church, New Haven, 
shows that the Church Society was fourded in 1639, baving 
since had but thirteen pastors, or teachers, as they were once 
termed. There have been forty-two deacons, all but eight 
being dead. Thirty-four persons have been members of the 
church for fifty years or over, according to the official 
reeord. 

—The South Evangelical Church of West Koxbury observed 
the fiftieth anniversary of its organization Sunday, June?, 
the historical address being delivered by Thomas Laurie, 
D.D., a former pastor. The church was established chiefly 
through the efforts of a little girl, who went to Dedham to 
church, and who was whipped by her father hecanse she 
asked him to goto church. After his death her mother 
opened her house for services, which were held there until an- 
other death in the family, when worship was begun ina hall. 
Only one of the original members is stil] living 

-The thirty-fourth annual session of the New England 
African Methodist Episcopal Conference was held in New 
Bedford recently, the ordination sermon of deacons being 
preached by Bishop R. H. Cain 

—The Newton Theological Institute held its services of 
graduation last week, all the members of the senior class 
having already accepted calls. At the alumni dinner ad 
dresses were delivered by President Hovey, Dr. E. A. Park, 
of Andover ; Dr. Pierson, of Philadelphia; Dr. Pepper of 
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Colby University ; Professor Hartshorn, of Richmond, Va., 
and others. 

—The ninety-fifth annual session of the Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the diocese of Rhode Island 
assembled in Providence, at the Grace Church, June 9. The 
Convention Sermon was preached by the Rey. Daniel Hern- 
shaw, 8.T.D. 

—A new Episcopal church society erganized at Lynn, 
Mass., June 9. They are soon to build a new chapel. 

—The Hillsboro’ County Conference of Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches held a two days’ session at Han- 
cock, N. H., beginningJune9. B. F. Sargent, of Brookline, 
was made State Secretary. 

—The annual session of Merrimac County Conference of 
Conyregational Churches met in Canterbury, N. H., June 9 
and 10. The Rev. William H. Hubbard, of Concord, de- 
livered an interesting address on Temperance. 

—June 9 and 10 the annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Congregational Conference was heldin Barrington. Reports 
from the churches were encouraging. 

—The First Baptist Church of West Bridgewater, Mass., 
celebrated its centennial anniversary June 12; ite history is 
the history of the Baptist denomination. 

—There was a large attendance at the North Middlesex 
Unitarian Conference, held at Milford, Mass., June 10. 

—The Vermont Episcopal Convention was held at Mont- 
pelier, June 11. A fund of $13,000 was set aside for the 
purpose of establishing a girls’ school in connection with 
the Rock Point Episcopal Institute, Burlington, and a com- 
mittee appointed to make the necessary arrangements. 

—The General Convention of the Vermont Congregational 
churches and ministers opened June 9 at Bellows Falls. It 
has 195 churches, 19,459 members, and an annual home ex- 
pense list of $200,000. The Vermont branch of the Women’s 
Board of Missions was held at the same time. Mrs. Ex- 
Governor Fairbanks presided. The convention’s sermon 
was preached by the Rev. C. H. Merrill. 

—Dr. J. E. Twitchell preached his first sermon at the 
Dwight Street Church at New Haven, Conn., on June 7. 

—The sixty-second meeting of the South Middlesex Con- 
ference of Unitarixn Churches was held fn Carlyle, Mass., 
June8. The subject for discussion was ‘“‘ The Relation of 
the Sunday-Schoo! to the Church.”’ 

—The June festival of the Connecticut Valley Congrega- 
tional Club was held at the Edwards Church at Northampton, 
Mass., June 8. Hereafter the membership is limited to 
300. A discussion on Congregationalism in New England 
history was taken part in by Dr. Eustis, Rev. J. E. Brooks, 
and others. A letter written by the late Dr. J. G. Holland 
to a young man, giving advice about becoming a Christian, 
was sent by Mr. Rosweli Smith, President of the New York 
Congregational Club, and read by Mr. Byngton. The next 
meeting will take place at the old town of Deerfield on Sep- 
tember 28, and the subject of discussion will be the ‘‘ Early 
Ministry of the Connecticut Valley.”’ 

—The one hundred and first convention of the Connecti- 
cut Episcopal diocese has just been held in Hartford. 
Bishop Williams, who has greatly improved in health, pre- 
sided, and preached a commemorative discourse on the re- 
turn of Bishop Seabury. There were present 126 clergy and 
ninety-three lay delegates. The Convention favored the 
rule allowing the use of the Nicene Creed. 

—The seventeenth annual convention of Hartford County 
(Conn.) Baptist Sunday-schools wae held last week. It rep- 
resents 127 officers, 227 teachers, and 2,415 scholars. The 
subject discussed was, ‘‘ Our Need for Aggressive Sunday- 
School Work in this County.” 

—A Young Men’s Christian Association has been organ- 
ized at Norwich, Conn. 

—The entire debt of Christ Church at New Haven, Conn., 
has been paid. 

—The Women’s Christian Association of Springfield, 
Mass., have dedicated their new home and boarding-house 
for women. The building cost $16,000. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The New York State Sunday-school Convention began 
its sessions at Binghamton, N. Y., on June 8. 

—At the meeting of the Southeast Convocation of the Penn- 
sylvania diocese, opened June 9 in Philadelphia, it was de- 
cided to begin a new mission work in the section below Reed 
Street. Sixteen thousand dollars are to be raised for this 
purpose. The Board of Missions will contribute $2,000. 

—The Synod of the Reformed Church just closed at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., passed a resolution of sympathy for General 
Grant. The Disabled Ministers’ Fund announced $53,767. 
Dr. Taylor, of Newark, was appointed to fill the vacancy in 
the Council of Hope College. Children’s Day in the Re- 
formed Church was changed from the third Sunday in May 
to the second Sunday in June. The Rev. Dr. J. Howard 
Suydam was elected President of the Synod. The Vedder 
lecturer for 1885 is Dr. William H. Campbell ; for 1886, the 
Rev. Dr. George D. Bishop. 

—The Episcopalian Diocese Convention at Orange, N. Y., 
adjourned June 10. The committee on the revision of 
the Prayer-Book reported many changes, most of which are 
optional, and ask another year to complete the work. The 
Right Rev. Bishop B. Huntington presided. In his annual 
address the Bishop pronounced eulogies on the Rev. Dr. 
George Leeds and the Rev. Dr. Amos B. Beach, who died 
during the year. 

—In Newark, at the Belleville Avenue Congregational 
Church, Dr. Hepworth spoke of the new duties he had 
recently accepted as President of the Editorial Couneil of a 
New York paper (the “‘ Herald”), saying that it would be 
impossible for him now to preach both morning and evening, 
but he would always find time to preach in the evening. It 
is expected that the the Rev. Dr. Broadhead will be appointed 
morning preacher. 

—At the last regular meeting of the Presbytery of New 
York it was voted to hold no July or August session. A 








committee will be appointed to prepare for the suitable 
observance of the 100th anniversary, to occur in 1888, 

— The Sunday-schools of the Eastern District of Brooklyn 
held their twenty-fourth annual meeting in the Ross Street 
Presbyterian Church, on June 8. The Secretary, Mr. 8. 
H. MacDowell, presented a report showing 11,210 scholars, 
besides 5,843 scholars in the infant department, amd an 
increase of 193. The total number of officers and teachers 
is 1,658. 

—The Greenpoint Sunday-schools held their union anni- 
versary services on June 10, at the Tabernacle Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Mr. J. H. Stearns, the temperance 
advocate, conducted the services. An address was made 
by the Hon. Stewart L. Woodford. 

—At Garden City, L. I., the Rev. Dr. Moore, of &t- 
George’s Church, Hempstead, L. I.. delivered a historical 
sermon on the “ Episcopal Church on Long Island,’’ on 
June 6. St. George’s parish is the oldest on the Island. 


THE WEST. 


—The General Council of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
of America has just held its session at Peoria, Ill. About 
100 delegates were present, representing the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada. 

—In Chicago there is a citizens’ movement, and also a 
movement of the ministers and churches aiming to suppress 
Sunday racing and other entertainments. The Rev. Dr. 
Kittridge, of the Third Presbyterian Church, is actively stir- 
ing in the matter. 

—The corner-stone of the new Church of the Epiphany, 
Chicago, was laid by Bishop McLaren June 6. 

—The General Conference of the German Lutheran Synod 
of the United States has just held its session in Toledo, 
Ohio 

—The Presbyterian League of Chicago has reorganized. 

—The Baptist church at Evanston, Ill., has paid all but 
$3,000 of its debt. During the past year there has beena 
large accession of members. 

—At the last meeting of the Illinois State Congregation- 
alist Aesociation, held at Rockford, an’Independent Swedish 
Evangelical church, numbering 360 members, went, together 
with their pastor, over in a body to the Congregational 
church, connecting themselves with the Illinois State As- 
sociation. . 

—At the late General Convention of the Congregational 
Church of Michigan at Jackson about 200 ministers were 
present. It was advised that the laws governing the grant- 
ing of divorce be made more strict. 

—Ground was broken in Chicago Monday morning of last 
week for the new building of the Universalist Church of the 
Redeemer. The pastor, the Rev. Charles Conklin, and some 
fifty or sixty of his people, were present on the occasion. 

—The West Wisconsin Methodist Episcopal Conference 
has been appointed to be held at Dodgeville, lowa County, 
September 24, Bishop Bowman presiding. 

THE SOUTH. 


—At Lawrenceville, Ga., a Baptist church has just been 
organized ; at present the Rev. Mr. Garrett, of Gainesville, is 
acting as pastor. 

—The Baptist church at Barnesville, Ga., received twenty- 
four additions at its last communion service. 

—At Atlanta, in response to an appeal of the pastors of 
the city, an extensive cotton warehouse has been fitted up 
with 5,000 chairs, six electric lights, a platform large 
enough to accommodate 100 choristers, etc., in which a series 
of daily meetings are to be held. The opening service was 
beld on Sunday, May 31, when the Rev. Mr. Muntall 
preached to an assemblage of fully 5,000 auditors. There 
is a great deal of religious interest throughout the city, and 
—to quote frem the appeal of the pastors —“‘ circumstances 
seem now to be thoroughly ripe for successful religious 
effort, and the gracious visitation should be seized upon 
and improved to the utmost.” 

—In the Protestant Episcopal Convention, held at Balti- 
more, & resolution was passed taking action in regard to 
the spread of the church among the colored people, and a 
committee of clergy and laity was appointed to consider 
the feasibility of establishing a church of high grade in the 
city of Baltimore for the education of colored youths. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated 
May 31, at Chattanooga, Tenn. The total cost will reach 
$55,000. 

—The Second{Presbyterian Church at Henderson, Ky., has 
been recently organized, fifty members being dismissed 
from Dr. D. O. Davies’s church as a nucleus. 

—The extensive revival at Fort Worth, Texas, is still in 
progress, and steadily increases in interest and results. 

—Sixty-one persons joined the Fort Valley (Ga.) Method- 
ist church during the revival just closed, and ten or twelve 
have united with the Baptist cburch. 

—The Missionary Baptist Convention of Georgia (colored) 
closed its annual session in Cartersville, May 25. About 
150 delegates were in attendance, and their proceedings 
were marked by harmony and earnestness. 

—The revival at Rome, Ga., is still in progress, ani over 
100 accessions are reported at the Methodist and Baptist 
churches. The services are characterized by a deep, 
thoughtful interest, and are attended by all classes of the 
community. 

—The Southern Baptist Convention, held at Augusta, 
Ga., adjourned to meet in Montgomery in May, 1886. The 
Rev. J. B. Jeter, D.D., of Virginia, was elected President 
of the Foreign Mission Board, with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, and the Rev. Basil Manly, D.D., of Alabama, was 
elected President of the Domestic Mission Board, with head- 
quarters at Marion, Ala. 

—The Rev. Julius Ochs, rabbi of the synagogue at Chat- 
tanooga, in a recent sermon indorsed the Rev. 8am. Jones, 
the noted Methodist revivalist, approving his teachings 

and his methods. 





—At Covington, Ga., a revival is in progress, conducted 
by the Rev. Dr. Teasdale, of Memphis, Tenn. 

—The Rev. James W. Lee, of Rome, Ga., in a recent ser- 
mon to his congregation took occasion to say that among 
the most potent of the forces for evil he placed obscene lit- 
erature, which he denounced with scathing force; he 
opposed the publication in newspapers of long and sensa- 
tional accounts of revolting crimes, etc., and hoped that a 
law might be passed forbidding the publication of such 
matter. 

—At Water Valley, Miss.,a revival has been in progress 
for the past two months. Over 100 conversions have been 
noted, and the good work still continues. 

—The sum of $10,000 has been recently contributed to the 
Spellman Seminary and Chapel at Atlanta by Mr. John D. 
Rockafellow, President of the Standard Oi] Company. 

—A Presbyterian church has just been organized at Cen- 
ter Point, Fla. 

—The benevolent ladies of Chattanooga are interesting 
themselves in behalf of the Magdalens of that city. Five 
have: been reclaimed, and are now assisting in the good 
work. 

—The Rey. I. 8. K. Axson, the venerated pastor of the 
Independent Presbyterian Church at Savannah, has just been 
granted a six months’ vacation by his people. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association work is being 
extended throughout the South. At Columbus, Ga., an 
Association bas just been organized with ninety members. 

—The Rev. Mr. Rowland, of Grand Rapids, Mich., is con- 
ducting revival services at the Fifth Baptist Church, 
Atlanta, where a revival has been in progress, largely 
through the influence of the recent International Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

—The endowment fund of the Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary, at Louisville, now amounts to over $200,000. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—T. T. Munger, of North Adams, Mass., has received a call to 
Newtonville. He will probably not accept. 


—I. C. Smart was installed pastor of the South Church of 
Pittsfield, Mass, on June 9. He is a graduate of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

—E. L. Morse, of Como Avenue Church, Indianapolis, has 
resigned. 


—T. P. Prudden is to occupy the pulpit of the Leavitt Street 
Church, Chicago. 

—A. L. Clark was installed at Simsbury, Conn., on June 11. 

—M. C. Woods, of Beacon Falls, Conn., has accepted a call to 
Athens, Mich. 

—T. B. Willson, formerly of Grand Rapids, has been called to 
Muskegon, Mich. 

—J. Van Antwerp has been settled at Alma, Mich. 

—J.D. Schultz has been called to Augusta, Mich. 

—H. G. Marshall, of Middlebury, Conn., preached his farewell 
sermon June 7. He goes to Cromwell. 

—R. P. Hibbard, whose dismission from the New England 
Church of Brooklyn has just been granted, has been called to 
Cleburne, Texas. 

—Charles Shedd, a former principal of Appleton Academy, 
New Ipswich, N. H., died at his home in Zumbrota, Minn,: 
recently, aged eighty-two years and six months. 

BAPTIST. 

—L.A. Gould, of Worcester, Mass., accepts the call of the 
First Church, Fall River. 

—H.M. Coffin, of Plymouth, Mass., has resigned, to take effect 
September 1. 

—Mr. Green, late of J}. !.‘.+ Falls, bas retired from the min- 
istry. 

—F. B. Dickinson, of Norwich, Conn., has received a unani 
mous call to the Springfield Church of Somerville, Mass. 

—A. V. Woodruff, recently of Shutesbury, Mass., bas become 
pastor of the West Rutland Church. 

—George Tomkins,lof the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon’s church in Lon 
don, has declined the unanimous call of the First Church of 
Lancaster, Pa., where he has been laboring with great success. 

—Dr. G. C. Baldwin, for forty-one years pastor of the First 
Church of Troy, has resigned. The church will bestow an annu- 
ity upon him. 

—George C. Baldwin, Jr., has been installed as pastor of 
the First Church of Westfield, Mass. 

—A. 8. Gumbart preached his inaugural sermon at the Noble 
Street Church, Brooklyn, June 7. 

I. Horton, of Corunna, Mich., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J. K. Fowler, late of the First Church of Rockford, IIl., is 
called to Parsons, Kar., and accepts. 

—Mr. Andrews, of Appleton, Wis., has accepted a call to 
Menominee. 

—R. J. L. Mathews, of St. Louis, Gratiot County, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—E. Ireland has accepted a call to Jefferson, Texas. 

—W. H. Hoffman, of Evart, Mich., has accepted a call from 
the Mission Wood Church, Grand Rapids. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—W. H. Masker, of East Saginaw, Mich., has been called to 
Ishpeming, Marguette County. 

—Augustus C. Hoehing, who died on June 9,in New York City: 
was formerly an assistant to Dr. Muhlenberg, of St. Luke’sa Hos- 
pital, was later professor at Kenyon College, and from there 
went to China as a missionary of the Episcopal Church. He 
compiled a Chinese prayer-book. Mr. Hoehing spoke seven 
languages. In his last years in this city he had charge of the 
German Mission of the Holy Cross. 

METHODIST. 


—W.C. McAllister, of Pittsburg, Pa., goes to Bad Ax, Mich 
—William Doust died at Paw Paw last week. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Rev. Theodore Dresel, of the German Evangelical Church in 
Brooklyn, made a farewell address Sunday before last. His 
successor is to be the Rev. John J. Heischman, of the German 
Lutheran Church in De Kalb Avenue. 

—The Universalist Society of Danvers, Mase., has culled Mr. 
Williams, of Putney, N. Y. 
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CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
OF NAZARETH HALL. 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE 10th of June, 1885, dawned, a day 

of perfect loveliness, on the peaceful 
and secluded old Moravian village of Naz- 
areth, which nestles comfortably in the 
bosom of the broad and fertile basin-like 
valley between the Blue Mountains and a 
spur of the Seuth Mountain, ten miles 
north of Bethlehem, Pa. It was a gala time 
for the quiet old village, and as, early in 
the morning, the hundreds of visitors from 
abroad drove into it, the booming salute 
of acannon, and waving of flags in the 
air, announced that it was an occasion of 
more than’ ordinary interest and impor- 
tance. It was the one bundredth anniver- 
sary of the opening of Nazareth Hall as a 
boarding-school for boys. 

Passing many quaint and antique-look- 
ing houses, the visitor came to the cluster 
of buildings, in the western part of the 
village, which belong to this ancient and 
once famous institution of learning. They 
face a large rectangular inclosure, an 
exquisitely beautiful equare or lawn, with 
beautiful groupings of old poplars, pines, 
and various evergreens, in the center of 
which stands a monument erected in 
1868 to the memory of twenty-seven 
alumni of the school who fell during the 
War of the Rebellion. It is just in front 
of the old ‘ Hall” itself, a large and 
stately structure of stone, built in the 
style of the German manor-houses in the 
middle of the Jast century. In this build- 
ing, with its front all covered with clus- 
tering vines, and abloom with fragrant 
climbing roses, ite steep, broken roof, and 
its central spire or belfry, three thousand 
American citizens have received their early 
education’and training in the hundred years 
that have elapsed since it was opened as a 
general boarding-school for boys; among 
them some of our most useful and promi- 
nent men fn business life and in National 
affairs, men like Joseph Berg, D.D., the 
younger Harper brothers, Generals A. 
Humphreys, McIntosh, Mishler, and oth- 
ers as well known, not to forget the late 
Secretary Mallory, of the Southern Con- 
federacy, and numerous others. 

The old “ Hall” was originally built as 
a kind of headquarters of the misstonary 
work of the Moravians in this country. 
At the laying of its corner-stone in 1755 
there were present converts from among 
the Mohican and Delaware Indians, the 
negroes of South Africa, and natives of 
the Malabar coast of India. From 1759 
to 1779 it was used as a church and day- 
school. In 1785 it was opened as a gen- 
eral boarding-school, and since that time 
has been an unostentatious, but effi- 
cient, representative of the educational 
work of the Moravian Church in this 
country. 

The celebration of the centennial anni- 
versary of June the latter event, on 10, 
brought together about a hundred alumni, 
with their families and friends. They 
came from all parts of the country, North 
and South, East and West; and, assem- 
bling at the village hotel—a very excellent 
one it is—were at 9:30 o’clock escorted 
from there by the Nazareth Hall cadets, in 
their neat gray uniforms, to the ‘‘ square” 
in front of the Hall. Here one of the 
younger scholars, Master John Gibb, of 
Philadelphia, in a neat address welcomed 
‘‘the old boys” to the festivities of the 
“reunion.” The oldest alumnus present, 
the venerable Mr. Smith, of New York, 
of the class of ’26, responded in a feeling 
manner. Mayor Smith, of Philadelphia, 
whose son is a pupil here, now assumed 
command of the ‘‘ old boys,” and marched 
them and their friends into the chapel, 
where the centennial exercises proper were 
held. These consisted of brief and appro- 
priate religious exercises, participated in 
by the resident Moravian pastor and 
bishop, A. A. Reinke (class of ’80), of 
New York, followed by an introductory 
address, in his usual happy style, by 
Bishop E. de Schweinitz (class of 34), 
President of the Board of Trustees, who 





then introduced the Rev. J. Max Hark, 
of Lancaster, Pa. (class of ’63), to deliver 
the centennial oration. The speaker, 
after a historical introduction, spoke of 
the principles of Moravian education, 
declaring them to have been an inherit- 
ance from the Moravian Bishop, Amos 
Comenius, and at the time of the found- 
ing of the Hall, a century in advance of 
the times, virtually the very same as those 
now put forward as ‘‘the new educa- 
tion.” 

At 2 p.m. a collation was served, at 
which brief addresses were made by 
Mayor Smith, of Philadelphia ; the Hon. 
L. D. Shoemaker, of Wilkesbarre ; 
Mayor Thomas Broderick, of Wilkes- 
barre; D. D. Gessner, Esq., of New 
York; the Rt. Rev. A. A. Reinke, of 
New York, and several other former 
scholars of the institution. A military 
drill of the cadet corps of the students on 
the green in front of the Hall, during 
which they were loudly applauded for 
their marked proficiency, closed the ex- 
ercises of the day. 

The rest of the day was spent by the 
forme: scholars in pleasant social con- 
verse, and in revisiting the beautiful God’s 
Acre on the high hill west of the village, 
the woods and pleasure-garden, famous 
playgrounds of the boys, the old White- 
field House, built by George Whitefield 
in 1740 as a home for negro orphans from 
the South, and many other localities and 
scenes rich in historic associations, and 
become dear to the hearts of those who 
long ago had been brought up tn their 
midst. When at last the many guests 
separated and left for their various homes 
it was with hearty wishes and sincere 
prayers that the second century of Naz- 
areth Hall’s existence might be even more 
prosperous and effective for good than 
was the first. 

NAZARETH, Pa., June 11, 1885. 
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GOOD ADVICE FROM A HUMORIST. 


To young men Bob Burdette says : 


‘You take a basin of water, place your 
finger in it for twenty-five or thirty sec- 
onds, take it out and look at the hole that 
is left. The size of that hole represents 
about the impression that advice makes on 
a young man’s mind. 

‘* Don’t depend too much on your fam- 
{ly—the dead part I mean, The world 
wants Jive men; it has no use for dead 
ones. Queen Victoria can trace ber an- 
cestors back in a direct line tu William 
the Conqueror. If youcannot get further 
back than your father you are better off. 
Your father was a better man in his time 
than old William. He had better clothes 
to wear, better food to eat, and was better 
housed. 

“Tf you area diamond be sure that you 
will be found. Cheek, brass, or gall never 
gets ahead of merit. 

‘‘Tlove a young man who fs straight- 
forward. Ask for what you want. If 
you want to marry a rich man’s daughter 
or borrow $500 from him, ask him for it; 
it amounts to the same hing in the end 
It is always better to astonish a man than 
to bore him. 

‘‘ Remember that in the morning of life 
come the hard-working days. Hard work 
never killed a man. It’s fun, recreation, 
relaxation, holidays, that kill. The fun 
that results in a head the next morning so 
big that a tub could hardly cover it is what 
kills. Hard work never does. 

‘*Those who come after us have to work 
just as hard as wedo. When I shovel the 
snow off my sidewalk, if perchance I take 
a three-quarter piece off of my neighbor’s 
walk, I put it back, because if I didn’t I 
should be doing him an injustice. 

“You can’t afford to do anything but 
what is good. You are on dress parade 
all the time. 

‘‘Don’t be afraid of pounding persist- 
ently at one thing. Don’t be afraid of 
being called a one-idea man ora crank, 
If you have one idea, you have one more 
than most men have. It takes a smart 
man to be a crank.” 





NEW P PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE 
PAUL ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHRISTIANITY. By Orro Priemperer, D.D. 


Translated by J. Freperick 
Smita. Hibbert Lectures for 1885. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, $2.0. 


Prof. Pfleiderer’s book is exceptionally valu 
able as an historical examination of Paulinism, 
a subject which has received until recently but 
imperfect analysis. He divides his work into 
six chapters. discussing first the conversion of 
Panl following with chapters on his doctrinal 
teachings,the conflict with the Jewish Christians, 
the reconciliation of Paulinism and Jewish 
Christianity, Paulinism and Gnosticism, and 
Paulinism and the Church. 


NEW SUMMER EDITION. 
By FRANCES 


THAT LASS 0° LOWRIE’S. ,PY Pesce 


NETT. Paper covers, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.50, 


The repeated demand for Mrs. Burnett's great- 
est story ina ae form has led the publishers 
to make this popular edition, which will bring 
the book into circulatlon among a new genera- 
tion of readers. 

“The publication of a story like ‘That Laas o’ 
Lowrie’s’ is a red letter day in the world of litera- 
ture.”—{New York Herald. 


BISHOP GEORGE BERKELRY. civcr. ar are 


College on the 12th of March, 1885, by Noan 
Portsr, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., small quarto. 
Limited edition. $2.00. 


An interesting presentation of the important 
events in Bishop Berkeley's life, particularly 
valuable for the new details given of his resi- 
dence in America. The edition is limited strictly 
= 800 copies. It is printed from type by Theo 

DeVinne on hand made Holland paper. The 
he Shee is an artotype of Bishop Berkeley 
and his family, from a painting in the possession 
of Yale College. 


*,* These books are for sale by al bcoksellers, 
or will be sent, post free, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


JUST ISSUED. 


Hymns of Praise 


Groras A. Beit and Hvusert P. Main, Editors. 


224 pages of the best Sunday-school songs, com- 
piled from the works of more than 


100 DIFFERENT COMPOSERS, 
beautifully bound in cloth, 
Price, 50 cts. by mail ; $40 per 100 copies. 


A Voluntary Testimonial from an offiver of 
Bethany Mission, the largest Sunday- 
School in New York City. 


“I wonder if you full realize Bon a prize you 
have in your ‘ HYMNS OF Praisk.” We have not used 
the book long in our Sunday-school, but long 
enough to justify me in saying that it is beyon« 

uestion the collection of Sunday-school songs 

have ever seen. It makesa long step in advance 
of the ween 8. 8S. hymn book, and fairly sparkles 
pty i e tunes are solid and good, as well 
as me odious, the hymna are well chosen, and the 
thousand or more children in our achool (Bethany) 
are aang ¢ yo raptdly, and teachers and scholars 
alike seem to enjoy them immensely. 

“Hoping be — book will have the success 
it deserves, I - ours very truly, 

H. HAYDEN, Ass’t Sup’t. 

“New York, May 12,1 1886. ” 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East N Ninth St., New York, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 








“MUSIC BOOKS 


For Schools and Sunday-Schools, Temperance, 
Musical, and other Meetings and Institutes. For 
all, Ditson & Co. publish very superior New Music 
Books. 


For Sunday- Se hools. That most successful 


Sunday-School Song 
Book, Song Worship [55 cis.), by Emerson & 
She rwin, and also the perfectly charming Pict 
ure Song Book for Infant Classes, Fresh Flow- 
era (25 cts), by Emma Pitt. 


y M ty The unrivaled Song 

For High Schools. (re iautis EE i 
Emerson. Good Illustrations, and the best of 
Part Songs. 

For Common Se hols. Mtavorite collection 
of School Songs, Song Bells (50 cts.), by L. 
Emerson. 


a oy \p The best of little 
For Primary Schools, The, pest, of little 


pictures, and sweet with nice poetry and :nusic. 
Gema for Little singers [9 cts.), by Emerson 
and Swayne. 


7 . , spe Just ready Kinder- 
For Kindergarte ns. garten Chimes, Bde., 
$1.25 ; Cloth, $1.50. 


, »pe Avery superior book of 
For Piano Players. Axor wer” Rinne 


Classics [$1.50 Cloth, $1 Boards}. Also, just 
ready, Leaves of Shamrock, a choice collec 
tion of the most musical Irish airs, arr. for Plano. 


Mailed post free for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drraon & Co., 867 Broadway. Now York. 


UNDAY 





CHOOLS 


Of every denomination, that are in sea 
singing book, will tind the very best of everything ix 





rch of a new 


WONDROUS LOVE 


BY GEO. F. ROOT AND C. C. CASE, 


AutHors or ** PURE DELIGHT.” 


192 pases. Printed or as ned poet, and handsome 
eal in boards. Price a mail, postpaid ; $3 ” 
a dozen by express ” Gamanen not prepaid. The 
Publishers will cone AY sinate samapte onae 

examination to a 


for 
of thirty cents. SPECIM EN PAGES F F REE! 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OFIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO., 55 East Vath Street, New York City 





FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


7 OU can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 
of these languages sufficiently for every- 
day and business conversation, by Dr. Rich. 8 
Rosenthal's celebrated »Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem, ‘Terms, $5.00 tor books of each onee. 
with privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, part 1, 
25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Herald Building, 
Boston, Mass. 





STAMMERING CURED. 


“RESULTS PEKMANENT.” 

My son was sadly afflicted many years with stam 
mering —at times almost speechless--and was cured 
by Mr. Johnston’s method after a few weeks’ treat- 
ment. R. OKLBERMANN, 

115 North Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Geo. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, saw this and 
many other cases before and after cured. 

STAMMERING AND ALL NERVOUS AFFECTIONS 
OF SPEFKCH permanently cured. The cause forever 
removed by E. 8. JOHNSTON, Institute, N. E Corner 
ELEVENTH and SPRING GARDEN Streets, Phila. 





JOHNSON’S GENERAL CYCLOPAEDIA. 


THE BEST, LATEST, AND CHEAPEST. 
THOROUGHLY NEW AND ORIGINAL! 
A work specially adapted to the Family, School, and Office. Far superior to 





any work of the kind ever issued; containing 1,600 pages; new and beautiful 


engravings ; copper-plate maps ofeach State, and the foreign countries; interest 


and statistical tables; colored charts, 


etc., etc. It has 26 Associate and 


ZAssistant Editors, with contributions from eminent scholars in all parts of the 
world. The names ofthe writers are appended to their articles, afeature peculiar 
to our works alone. ItisJater than any Cyclopadia published. 


§ By Subscription only. ) 
? Complete in two volumes. { 


Address 


A.J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 Creat Jones St. New York. 





UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original Paintings, Sculpture, Architecture, 
etc. Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue and Supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. Mention this paper. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


338 WASHING LON STKEET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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A STRANGE FORM OF MONOMANIA 


A contributor to the Chicago ‘‘ Her- 
ald’s” ‘‘ Train Talk ” relates this story : 

“Two railroad meu were talking over 
old times. Inquiry was made as to what 
had become of an old freight brakeman 
named Jack Taylor. 

“* Didn't ye ever hear about Jack ? 
No? I thoueht everybody knew what he 
come to Poor old Jack—he'll never 
twist another brake or swing another 
lamp.’ 

*« * Dead ?” 

‘**No, but he might as well be. You 
see, Jack got the number craze. He got 
‘em bad, too, and—’ 

“<< The what ?” 

“<The number craze You don’t 
know what that is? You Eastern rail- 
roaders don't seem to know much of any 
thing. Well, Jack got ‘em, his being the 
third case I ever heard of. Seven orcight 
years ago they took holt of Jack, ani! 
they kept growin’ worse. In 1879, I 
b’lieve it was he first started out to find 
the number of the year. Long about the 


middle of thesummer he found ix. Then 
he was happy. But New Years Diy 
he started hunting for 1880 He looked 


all summer and all Fall. Finally cold 
weather came, and, would you believe it ? 


Jack would sit on the top of the cara in|’ 
the freezingest weather, looking foracar| — 


numbered 1880. Whenevir we passed a 
side track hed jook at the cars like a 
wild man. He got so crazy over it that 
he mighty near lost his job. Christmas 
Day he found his cir, but New Year's 
Day he started looking fer 1881. You 
see, he got to believing that if he didn’t 
find acar numbered the same as the year 
before the year was out, he would die be 
fore the next Easter, We couldn't talk 
it out of him. In 1881 he had good luck, 
and found the number about July. 

*** But in 1882 he bad no luck at all 
"Long the last of the year he hunted day 
and night. Instead of going to bed he 
would take his lantern and go up and 
down the tracks in the yard looking at the 
numbers on the cars. After Christmas 
he got frantic, and we saved him only by 
taking av old car and painting the num- 
ber over for him on the sly, then steering 
him around that way to look at it. This 
narrow escape frightened him so that 
early in 1883 he was as crazy as he usually 
wasin November. He got so he was of 
no use on a train, and he got fired. Then 
he spent all of his time going up and 
down the yards He imagined we boys 
were keeping the car he wanted away 
from him, and so he went over to the 
other roads where they didn’t know him. 
When the New Year’s bells rang out at 
the end of 1883 Jack was running up and 
down the tracks like a maniac. He is 
now in the asylum—harmless, bu' clean 
gore. He didn’t find a car numbered 
1883 .°”’ 





ENGLISH “aS SYE IS SPOKE” IN 
INDIA. 


A delicious bit of Hindoo English has 
been discovered by the ‘‘ Nation” in the 
memoire of Onoocon) Chunder Moorkerjee, 
one of the judges of the High Court of 
India. The tribute to his memory was 
written by hisnephew. Of Moorkerjee’s 
election to the Legislative Council the 
author says : 

“*This was the first time (and in the 
case of the Hon'ble Moorkerjee) that 
wesee a Pleader of the High Court taking 
aseatin the Bengal Lest-lative Council, | 
solely by the dint of hisown legal weapon, 
and he was an ow fait, and therefore un- 
doubtedly a transcendental Iucre to the 
Council. . The selection in Justice 
Moorkerjee was most judicious and tip- 
top.’ But within the year he resigned his 
seat in the Council to accept a seat on the 
Beneh. ‘This was a desideratum to him 
The hope which he so long hatched at 
last yielded him what he hankered after, 
and in seven-league boots. ‘‘ True hope 








is swift and flies with swallows’ wings ;” 


‘end he might have justly said: Veni, | 








vidi, vici ! The law study to which be 
had devoted so long his midnight hours, 
with indefatigable ardor and the zeal of a 
martyr, yielded him fruits most saccha- 
riferous and wished for, position, respect, 
and wealth... . His elevation created 
a catholic ravishment throughout the 
dominion under the benign and fostering 
scepter of great Albian.’ 

‘‘ He had, however, but short enjoyment 
of his success. Within eight months, one 
day after delivering a judgment in court, 
‘he felt a slight headache, which gradu- 
ally aggravated and became so upcon- 
trollable that he left like a toad under 4 
harrow ;’ and sent ‘to inform or apprize 
Justice Jackson with whom he was sitting 
on the same Bench of his indisposition, 
which will cause him to be absent from 
the Bench for that day,—and who knew 
to EverNess! ... All the well-known 
doctors of Calcutta . . . did what they 
could do, with their puissance and knack 
of medical knowledge, but it proved after 
all as if to milk the ram! His wife and 
children had not the mournful consola- 
tion to hear his last words, he remained 
sotto voce for a few hours, and then went 
to God at about six p.m = =The doctors all 
. . . [were] with tears in their eyes [we 
must, most regretfully, greatly abridge], 
. his wife . shrieked bitterly, 

his children did fondre en larmes 
. . his friends . . . departed broken- 
hearted, his servants cried out 
; . The house presented a second 
Babel or a pretty kettle of fish.’ 

“But it is not merely mirth that these 
pages excite when read unbrokenly 
There is a very touching short conversa- 
tion reported in this comical style, which 
the Judge had with a friend after his seiz- 
ure, reminding bim, ‘I have told you 
about fifteen days ago that my time was 
very near to its close, and my father went 
to reside with the morning stars at about 
this age of mine.’ And the whole im- 
pression of his life is most agreeable. 
‘He was a faithful Hindoo,’ and ‘the 
Hon’ble Moorkerjee did bleed freely, but 
he was uot a leviathan on the ocean of 
liberality; . . . the mode of assignment 
of his charities was to such men as we 
truly wish and recommend and exsusci 
tate enthusiastically. He used to give 
monthly something to . many relicts 
who had no hobbardy-hoy even to sup- 
port them, and had no other source of sus- 
tenance left to them by their consort.’ 

“Among other details of ifs personal 
appearance our author says : ‘ When a boy 
he was filamentous; but gradually he be- 
came plump asa partridge. . . . His 
dress was unaffected—he used to wear 
Dhootee and Chadur on all occasions ex- 
cept when going to court, office, or to see 
any European gentleman, or attending 
any European party. And even on going 
to see a Vautch or something of the like I 
bave never seen him in a dress fine asa 
carrot fresh scraped, but esto perpetuum in 
Pantaloon and in satin or broadcloth 
Chapkan, with a Toopee well quadrate 
to the dress.’ 

“* We can easily believe and understand 
that ‘when the Hon’ble Onoocool Chunder 
Moorkerjee left this earth all wept for 
him, and whole Bengal was in lachryma- 
tion—and more I shall say, that even the 
learned Judges of the High Court heaved 
sighs and closed it on its Appellate and 
Origina] Sides.’” 


SPANISH ETIQUETTE. 


Etiquette is necessary for keeping order 
at Court. In Spain it was carried to such 
lengths as to make martyrs of their kings, 
Here is an instance, at which, in spite of 
the fatal consequences it produced, one 
cannot refrain from smiling, 

Philip ILI. was grayely seated by the 
fireside. The fire maker of the’Court had 
kindled so great.a quantity of wood that 
the monarch was nearly suffocated with 
heat, and his grandeur would not suffer 
him to rise from the chair. °The do- 
mestics could not presume to enter the 
apartment, because it was against eti- 
quette. At length the Marquis de Potat 








appeared, and the king ordered him to 
damp the fire; but he excused himself, 
alleging that he was forbidden by ett- 
quette to perform such a function, for 
which the Duke d’Assada ought to be 
called upon, as it was his business. The 
Duke was gone out. The fire burnt 
fiercer, and the king endured it rather than 
derogate from his dignity. But his blood 
was heated to such a degree that an ery- 
sipelas of the head appeared the next day, 
which, succeeded by a violent fever, car- 
ried him off in 1621, in the twenty-fourth 
year of bis reign. 

The palace was on tire A soldier, who 
knew the King’s sister was in her apart- 
ment, and must inevitably have been con- 
sumed in a few moments by the fames, 
at the risk of his life rushed in and 
brought her highness out safe in Lis arms ; 
but the Spanish etiquette was here woe- 
fully broken into! The loyal soldier was 
brought to trial, and, as it was impossible 
to deny that be had entered her apartment, 
the judges condemned him to die. The 
Spanish Princess, however, condescended, 
in consideration of the circumstance, to 
pardon the soldier, and very benevolently 
saved his life. 

Philip ILL. was a weak bigot, who suf 
fered himself to be governed by his min- 
isters. A patriot wished to open his eyes, 
but could not pierce through the cr »wds 
of his flatterers ; besides that, the voice of 
patriotism heard in a corrupted court 
would have been acrime never pardoned. 
He found, however, an ingenious manner 
of conveying to him his censure. He 
caused to be laid on his table one day a 
letter, sealed, which bore this address : 
‘*To the Kiog of Spain, Philip IIL., at 
present in the service of the Duke of 
Lerma.” 

In a similar manner Don Carlos, son of 
Philip II., made a book w.th empty pages 
to contain the voyages of his father, 
which bore this title : ‘‘ The great and ad- 
mirable voyazes of the King, Mr. Philip.” 
All these voyages consisted in going to the 
Escurial from Madrid, and returning to 
Madrid from the Escurial. Jests of this 
kind at length cost bim his life. 


AVERAGE AGE OF COLLEGE STU- 
DENTS. 
Says the ‘* Post :” 


‘The statement that the average age 
of the graduating class at Yale is twenty- 
two years and a little over seven months 
illustrates the great change in the period 
at which students enter college that has 
come about during the present century. 
A hundred years ago boys became fresh- 
men as soon as they reached their teens. 
Timothy Dwight, afterward F'resident of 
Yale College, graduated, in the class of 
1769, wiser scarcely past seventeen, and 
such a case was not exceptional in those 
days. . Everybody who has read the lives 
of men who took a college course in the 
latter part of the last century, or the ear- 
lier part of the present one, must have 
been struck by the great number of in- 
stances in which they graduated as early 
as eighteen. By fifty years ago the limit 
had begun to rise. Noah Porter, the 
present president of Yale, was nineteen 
years and a half old when he took his 
degree in 1831, and the average age of 
graduation at that time was somewhat 
higher. Since then every decado has 
raised the average, especially during the 
last twenty or thirty years, until it has 
pow passed twenty-two years and a half 
at Yale, and is quite high at Harvard. In 
the West and the South the limit is much 
lower, but that is simply because many of 
the institutions whic. are ealled colleges 
in those parts of the country are really 
not far above the level of the best high or 
preparatory schools in the East. It is, of 
course, chiefly the raising of the standard 
for admission in the older colleges which 
has carried up the age of their students. 
The change is in every way a good thing. 
A young fellow is much more likely to 
get the benefit which be ought from his 
{our years in college if he does not begin 





too young, and the government of students 
becomes a much simpler matte: when 
most of them are old enough to takea 
share in the government of the country 
before they receive their diplomas.” 





THE ASTHETES. 


The wild young kitten aroused the cat, 

As dozing at ease in the path she sat. 

‘Oh, Mother !’’ he cried, ‘‘I have just now 
seen 

A flower that suggested an Orient queen ! 

’Tis yonder by the nasturtion-vine— 

Barbaric and tropic and leonine— 

(1 am not quite clear what these terms may 
mean, 

But they’ve something to Jo with the flower 

I’ve seen !) { | 
And the aim in life of a high-souled cat 
Is to gaze forever on flowers like that !”” 





To the wild young kitten replied the cat, 

As blinking her eyes in the sun she sat : 

‘‘T should hope I bad known how sunflowers 
grow, 

I—couldn’t—count—how—mapny years ago ! 

But they never caused in my well-poised 
mind 

Ideas of a dubious, dangerous kind ! 

And your time henceforth—it’s your Ma’s 
advice— 

Will be spent in maturing your views on 
Mice !”’ 

The wild young puppy disturbed the pug, 

As she drowsed in peace on the Persian rug. 

**Oh, Mother !’’ he cried, ‘‘I have just now 
seen 

A plume that suggested a rainbew’s sheen ! 

With a gorgeous eye of a dye divine— 

Blue-green, iridescent, and berylline— 

(Iam not quite clear what these terms may 
mean, 

But they’ve something to do with the thing 
I’ve seen !) 

And the only joy of a cultured pug 

Is to gaze on such in a graceful jug!” 


To the wild young puppy replied the pug, 
Composing berself on the Persian rug: 
*T would blush with shame through my 
dusky tan 
If I raved ata piece of a peacock fan ! 
’Twould never have raised in my sober mind 
Ideas of a doubtful, delirious kind ! 
I will see that her ceforth your attention goes 
To perfecting the snub of your small black 
nose !*? 
—|Helen Gray Cone, in ‘*8t. Nicholas.” 


—— 


COST OF CROWNS. 


Royalty is an expensive luxury. What 
are called the civil lists are quoted for the 
various kingdoms and empires, and they 
amount toa very pretty sum Germany is 
tLe dearest, with an outlay of about $17,- 
000,000 ; Greece, the cheapest, with about 
$210,000; Great Britain, the model for all 
constitutional government, costs about 
$5,000,000 It must be remembered, 
however, that these allowances, or crown 
revenues, are pretty nearly all expended 
at home ; moreover, that tne expenditure 
is not within the direct personal control of 
the sovereign. Queen Victoria, for in- 
stance, has personal cvntrol of about 
$300,000, all the rest being in charge of 
certain high officers, so tt at the disburse. 
ments take the shape of public expendi. 
ture for the honor and dignity of the 
crown. 

In some instances, royal revenues, so 
called, are largely drawn from crown 
lands, which are not sellom the property 
of the monarch, either inherited or other- 
wire acquired, while in other cases the 
property may be said to belong to the 
nation, although the present revenue goes 
to the support of some princely person, 
as in case of mining lands in Cornwall, 
held by the Prince of Wales, which are 
not only his officially, without power of 
alienation, but are held and worked by 
the nation. Whether, on the whole, a 
fairly managed monarcbical revenue is so 
very much more costly than our repub- 
lican revenue, depends on the spirit of the 
people, and on the multiplication of use- 
less offices. It would be a laborious task 
to make a comparative examination, but 
perhaps the republican government of 
France is not much less costly in its 
people than the imperial governments of 
Russia, Germany, or Austria. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The cotton crop reports from the South 
continue very favorable. The acreage 
planted, taking the whole South through, is 
increased this year over lust about five per 
cent. (18'710,000 acres for 1885 against 
17,834,000 for 1884). The most marked 
improvement in the condition of the crop, 
including acreage, is noticeable in Texas, 
where it is reported as fifteen per cent. 
better than last season at this time. There 
are risks in climatic changes which the 
situation is subject to, but, thus far, these 
have turned out favorable to a great crop, 
so that the chances are altogether on the 
side of a large increase, both from acre- 
age and condition. It must be borne in 
mind that it is rare when a year produces 
universally successful crops in all prod 
ucts; 1884 was, perhaps, as prolific as 
any year in thehistory of the country, but 
the cotton crop proved a failure, compar- 
atively. Now the record thus far affirms 
a partial failure in the winter wheat crop. 
The June report from the Washington 
Bureau makes a rough estimate of the 
wheat crop, which places the figures at 
360,000,000 busheis, total, including winter 
and spring plautiog, but we must not forget 
that the Washington Bureau always errs 
on the lower side ; as a matter of princi- 
ple, it underestimates rather than over ; 
and if the past month's prospects do not 
lower the percentage which it published 
for May, then we may fairly look tor an 
improvement in the conditions as they de- 
velop in the short time before the esti 
mates are finally made up. One thing is 
pretty certain, and that is, that the farm- 
ers of the West, who ought to know as 
well as anybody what the chances are for 
the coming crop of wheat, are taking ad- 
vantage of the present prices in a very 
practical way. Shipments from Chicago 
to the seaboard for the month of May 
amounted to about 7,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, against 4,771,000 the corresponding 
month of 1884, and the present price fiads 
little support among speculators who aro 
ins'de, and who ought to know when the 
article is cheap. from the standpoint of 
demand and supply. We believe that our 
estimate of the wheat crop published in 
our last week’s column will prove very 
near the final realization, and, consid- 
ering the promise for cotton and the 
unusually large acreage for corn and 
oats, together with our last year’s sur- 
plus stocks, we see no reason for anticipat- 
ing avy famine in traffic for the railways 
for the coming year. It is clear now that 
the decrease of about seven per cent 
in the May earnings, on fifty six of the 
representative roads, as tabulated by the 
‘Financial Chronicle” of this week, is not 
occasioned from any dearth in the carry- 
ing trade of natural products, but in the 
loss on manufactured articles, and general 
commerce outside of agricultural interests; 
and with this cepressing iufluence so 
great as it is, it is strange that the gross of 
the earnings of railways is so slightly 
affected. With this trifling falling off of 
seven per cent. on the gross returns, we 
may be pretty sure that the net profits are 
fully up to 1884, for the business of cut- 
ling down expenses on railways never 
underwent a more careful or scientific 
study and practice than during the past 
year. 

The financial situation has a much bet- 
ter outlook than for some time. But a few 
weeks ago the apprehension was rapidly 
increasing that we were to experience 
heavy drafts from the other side on our 
gold reserves. The fact that the balance 
of trade had reached $151,000,000 in our 
favor during the six months ending 
with April seemed to fail as an off- 
set against the positive fear that had 
gained a hold in the minds of capital- 
ists respecting the outcome of the sil- 
ver currency. This fear worked so 
effectively as to lead foreign bankers and 
moneyed men generally to place heavy 
balances of American funds in the London 
money market, or toinvest in time bills of 
exchange, which worked the same r: sult, 
uptil the tendency in this direction had 


grown to such proportions that the price | 
of foreign exchange at last sdmitted of 
gold shipments. At this point the rate of 
discount was reduced by the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the current rate in the London 
money market was lowered, which tempo- 
rarily checked any gold shipment move- 
ment. From that pointa public sentiment 
demanding the repeal of the Silver Coinage 
law took positive and aggressive shape, and 
has finally extended and crystallized into a 
power which the silver men themselves 
will not find it wise to resist. In a word, 
with the session of Congress in December 
the repeal of this disastrous law is assured. 
From this time on the cloud will lighten, 
prospects will grow brighter. Soon the 
cotton bills for the new crop, which al- 
ways liscounts its coming, wiil be in the 
market, which, with the export movement 
of the late summer and early autumn in- 
Creasing our balances, will probably resu!t 
in gold coming this way. Wall Street 
will be the first center to feel the new im- 
pulse, because the question is distinctively 
a financial one, and good investments will 
become more and more attractive at the 
low prices. Prices of good and fair secur- 
ities, as a rule, are now very strong, and 
are held more firmly than for a long time, 
and at higher prices. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Specie, increase ............. 583,100 
Legal tenders, increase........ 2,224,470 
Deposits, increase . 3,381,2 

Reserve, increase. . 1,962,200 


This places the surplus bank reserve at 
over $62,000,000, with money one per 
cent. on call. 





A QvEER PUNISHMENT —Mr. Emil 
Bessels, in an account published in the 
‘* Naturalist” of the ‘‘ Northernmost Inhab- 
itants of the Earth,” tells of a queer punish- 
ment inflicted by them upon poor little 
babies. Thechildren of these Eskimo, or, 
as they call themselves, “Inuit” men, 
are treated very tenderly. Corporal punish- 
ment js almost unknown among them. 
‘*The only punishment,” Mr. Bessels says, 
‘that he ever observed was exceedingly 
original. The squalling babes, scarcely able 
to walk and totally divested of clothing, 
were placed on the snow by their mothers 
until they stopped crying. And this hap- 
pened several times when the temperature 
was more than twenty degrees below zero.” 
1 oor little babies! and still we are glad to 
know that there is one place on the earth 
where little babies never get.a spanking ! 





PER CENT, INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal acquaintance with Pe tom and val 

Over 2,00 loans made. NO ¢€ UsTOMFR ed 
ever LOST A DOLLAR of princip | or interest 
on any } arene = here. interest collected and sent 
to you, free each year. These loans ~ m4 
safe, and na a - i S. BON DS. 

three times as much as + nown 
and recommended by leading business men and 
cle reymet n, East and West—men for whom I have 


Pan - akiug these investments for TEN YEARS 
sT. 

nfl REFERENCES..22 
Rev. WM.L. GA D. De gt 


Ct. 

M. E.GATES, oH rp President Rutgers Col 
lege New Bamewick. Wy D4. 

Dr. WM. J. MILNE, President Geneseo Normal 
Scheol, Genes o, N, 

Hon, E. M TOPLIFE, Manchester, N 

Rev. JOHN W. RAY. Lake City, Minn. 

= JNO, K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Rridy e, Ct. 
mporters’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 

Firet National Bank St. Paul, Minn. 

The Congregationalist, Koston, N. Y. Observ and 
> of others in ali parts of the Tnited 
tates. 


Allare pleased with my Investments. Cir 
cular, references, letters giving experiences and 
testimony cf old ‘customers, and a New Map of 
Dakota sent free on application. Mention this 


E. P. CATES, 
Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
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in MIN Ye ata — 


Per aechnsretata. bath sees 
A soLip (O= CENT 











Perannum,first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 





CES EAST.AND WEST. NO ana ma pore 
Address ALLEN C, MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter, 
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THE 


Connecticut Mutual 


Lille Insurance 
COmpAlly 


Considers the true and 


especial purpose of life in- 


surance to be the protection 


of the family. 
gia wi lag ¥ io ool taal Bites 
Tite Insurance is” l’amily 
Insurance. 


The present policies of this 


Company are, therefore, so 
framed as to secure to each 
family, in the most absolute 
manner, the entire benefit of 


the premiums paid on their 


policy; and, in case of lapse, 


to prevent the forfeiture of 
any part of them for the ben- 
efit of others. 

Each policy states in plain 
figures the amount for which 
it will become paid up, in case 
of lapse at any time. 

Example : Life 


Aunual premium Policy 


for $10,000, age 30, premium $228.50: 


After 3 premiums a y ie wpa up for $540 
““e 10 “ee “ ae a Bs 240 
ac 15 “cc “ “ é 3,400 
oe 19 ve o“ ve 4 280 
“oc 80 “ Lad “a ee Lad ad 6 280 
“ 35 “ a “oe ‘ 7,000 


and so on. 


(It is the forfeiture of just such paid-up 
insurances, and of all the surplus of’ premiums 
and interest, which furnishes the profits of the 


Tontine system.) 


This is a purely mutual 
Company. 

It seeks the absolute 
protection of the family : 
periect equity: and the low- 
est cost, 

Its assets, Jan. 1, 1885, 
were 


$5 3.430,032.9 1. 


Its Surplus by the bial 


legal standard of solvency 


was 


$4 195,058.5.7 


MILLER & SMITH, 


Genera! Agents for New York City, Long Island, and New Jersey, 


1 WauL STREET, Cor. BRoapway, 





NEW YORK CITY. 


THE — SELECTED BY THE U. 8. COV’T 
CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington 
Ti: 


C.B.&0.R.R: 





It is the only tine with its own track from 


CHICAGO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 
tt connects in Union Depots with through trains from 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOS 
and ail Eastern points. It is the principal line te 
SAM FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & GITY OF MEKIGO 

It traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
— branch lines to all their important cities and 
owns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and edar Rapids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 

{ts equipment is complete and first class in every 
particular, and at all important points Interlocking 
Switches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc., 
Pt | the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent inthe United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER tst V.P. & GEN. Mar., CHIcaco. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., CHiIcaGo. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aat., CHicaco. 


Lawn Tennis and Sporting Goods. 


PECK & SNVDER’S 
CELFBRATED 
Tennis Bails and Bats. 








our New Franklin Bat 

cannot be surpassed. 
Price, 85.50. 

makers of the KreGu.aTion BALL, 


We cre sole 


oe pt ted by tne U.S. ¥. T. Association, April 5th, 

i; price, covered with the best Felt, W hite, Red, 
be Black cok or, per dozen, $5.00. Wesend our new 
Catalogue of 2° 2 large pages, over 4,000 illustrations 
of Gnmes, Tricks, Gymnasium and Athletic Goods, 
Base ‘Ball, Tennis, Fishing Tackle, and all the latest 
Nove ities, for 25 cents by mail 


PECK & SNYDER, 


126, 128, 130 Nassau St., N. Y. 
We send the Official Playing Roles of Lawn Ten 
nis for 1885, full of illustrations and valuabie infor- 


mation, for 10 cents by mail 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
The ‘ Standard" Galvanized Wire Nettings, 


For Peamer' Runs, Fish Ponds, Avisries, 





TRADE MARK. 
Garden Fencing, Vine Training, Lawn 
‘encing. 


The ‘‘ Success” Hatcher, Thesimplestand best 
in the market. How toralse Poultry, Pigeons, Birds, 
Dogs, &e., and make it profitable. Designs of Poul: 
try Houses. Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry and Dog Fix 
tures of all kinds. How to adorn the Garden and 
Lawn. Fencing of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogue, 
quarto size, 84 pp., contain'ng above information 
and much more, sent on receipt of I5cts. Address 


BROCKNER & EVANS, 
Mfrs. and Importers, 422 West Street, N. Y. Wet 


AND R E w 8’ 
PARLOR FOLDING BEDS. 
i: Patent Improved. 
i) styles. $2up. The onl rfect 
Folding Bed. Elegant and comfort 
able, ssving room rent. Well venti- 
eg lated; on casters. Call and 


Bn poe see them. Send for Cata- 


logue. 
<= AL. Andrews & Co., 
19 Bund Street, near haat tahaata New York. 









A MONTH AND BOABD for 3 live Young 
Men or base 3, in each county. Address 
Ww. a & ©O, Phila. 


Ts Visiteth the Fatherless rar 
Widow in their Affliction * - 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union,’ 
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THE 
OusLisHer’s Desk. 


New York, Taurspay, JUNE 18, 1885. 
WHERE WILL YOU 
SUMMER? 


No more healthful region for children 
and families during the summer season 
can be found than the breezy altitudes 
along the west shore of the Hudson River, 
in the beautiful Mohawk Valley, or 
among the delightful Catskill Mountains. 
Prices at hotels, boarding-houses, or farm- 
houses can be secured to suit every purse 
and every taste, Physicians recommend 
these resorts for health, and thousands of 
families seek comfortable homes in these 
localities summer after summer. 

The connection made by the boats of 
the Brooklyn Annex with the West Shore 
Railway makes resorts in New York State 
easily accessible to the people of Brook- 
lyn. The stations of the West Shore 
Route in New York are at the foot of 
West Forty-second Street, Cortlandt and 
Desbrosses Streets, and in Jersey City with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. Inquiry at 
the offices of the West Shore Rail- 
way, which, from the date it commenced 
operations, became a popular route for 
summer travel, elicits the information that 
twenty-five new passenger coaches, equal 
in every respect to the fine equipment 
with which this popular road commenced 
to compete for passenger travel, have just 
been added to the already large passenger 
equipment of that road. 

The West Shore management proposes 
to establish a summer service between 
New York and the Catskills, Albany, 
Saratoga, Lake George, and Niagara 
Falls, that will insure frequent trains, few 
stops, and therefore faster time. 

Those who select any of the charming 
river, lake, or mountain resorts to the 
north, and within a few hours’ journey 
of the city, will have no reason to regret 
the choice. 

Call at No. 4 Court Street, or Annex 
office, foot Fulton Street, Brooklyn,or No. 
946 or 363 Broadway, New York, for ex- 
cursion tickets, hotel and boarding-house 
lists, etc. ; or, address Henry Monett, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, No. 280 Broadway, 
New York. 

















SPEND THE 


HOW TO REACH THE RESORTS OF 
COLORADO, 

Colorado has become famous for its 
marvelous gold and silver production, for 
its picturesque scenery, and its delightful 
climate. Its mining towns and camps, its 
massive mountains, with their beautiful 
green-verdured valleys, lofty snow-capped 
peaks, and awe-inspiring cafions, together 
with its hot and cold mineral springs and 
baths, and its healthful climate, are at- 
tracting, in greater numbers each year, 
tourists, invalids, pleasure and business 
seekers from al! parts of the world. 

At each of the prominent Colorado re- 
sorts are spacious hotels, so completely 
appointed that every appreciable comfort 
and luxury are bestowed upon their 
patrons. 

The journey from Chicago, Peoria, or 
St. Louis to Denver (the great distributing 
point for Colorado), if made over the Bur- 
lington route (C. B. & Q. R. R.), will be 
as pleasant and gratifying as it is possible 
for a railroad trip to be. Jt is the only 
line with its own track between the 
Great Lakes and the Recky Mountains, 
and the only line running every day in the 
year through trains between Chicago, Peo- 
ria, or St. Louis, and Denver. It also runs 
through daily trains between Kansas City 
and Bebver: These through trains are 
elegantly equipped with all the modern 
improvements, and you ride over a track 
that is as smooth and safe asa perfect 
road-bed, steel rails, iron bridges, inter- 
locking switches, and other devices, con- 
structed in the most skillful arid scientific 
manner, can make it. At ail coupon 
ticket offices in the United States and 
Canada will be found on sale, during the 
tourist season, round-trip tickets, via this 
popular route, at low rates to Denver, 
Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, Colorado. 
When ready to start, call on your home 
ticket agent, or address Perceval Lowell, 
General P. er Agent Burlington 
Route, Chicago, fi. 


A MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON | 
IRVI 


| 
While on a visit to Honesdale, Pa., in 1844, 
Washington Irving, with a party of distin- | 
guished friends, climbed to the summit of a 
lofty cliff which almost overhangs the town. 
At this time, with appropriate ceremonies, 
the rock was christened Irving Cliff, and has 
ever since been known by that name. Dur- 
ing the past year a magnificent hotel has 
been built on the summit. and is appropri- 
ately called Irving Cliff Hotel. it will be 
opened on July 4 for the reception of sum 
mer guests. The$situation of the hotel, 
overlooking some of the finest scenery in 
America, is unsurpassed. The excellent ap- 
pointments, combined with the numerous 
attractions of convenient bcating, fishing, 
and delightful drives, will insure this hote 
lasting popularity as a summer resort. It 
can be reached from New York in ¢ bout four | 
and a half hours by the Erie Pullman Ex- 
press trains 


LIFE INSURANCE IS FAMILY INSUR- 
AN 


The best forms of life insurance are clearly 
explained by the Connecticut Mutual in our 
columns to-day. Proper stress is laid on the 
extraordinary care taken by the Company to 
secure to each fami ‘y, beyond a peradventure, 
the entire benefit of the premiums paid on a 
policy, and, in case of lapse, to prevent the 
forfeiture of any part of the premiums to 
other persons. 

This kind of insurance is pre-eminently 
family insurance, and is justly considered by 
the Connecticut Mutual to be the true aim 
and purpose of life insurance. 








THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. 


Bishop Berkeley, with well-nigh prophetic 
foresight, said that the course of empire took 
its way westward. He referred, of course, 
to national greatness in a general sense, and 
not to Cesarism. There is, however, one 
thing that bears the name ‘“‘ imperial” justly 
and with honor. It is the ‘‘ Imperial Gra- 
num.’’ This standard preparation for infants 


and invalids is steadily moving forward as 
the years roll by, winning hosts of friends 
wherever its merits become known. We have 
been familiar with it for many years, having 
known several instances where babies have 
been brought up entirely on it, whose healthy 
condition is the best possible recommendation 
of its practical benefit. It is emphbaticallya 
health food, and is at the same time so power- 
ful and so delicate that the feeblest constita- 
tion will greatly profit by it, and the weakest 
stomach will never reject it. It is suited to 
the requirements of old age and infancy, to 
the sick and suffering of whatever age or 
condition. In cases of stomachic or intes- 
tinal disorder it is particularly valuable. 
Its composition is such that it supplies the 
invalid with all the nutrients of solid food, 
and still can be taken as readily and as easil 
as if it were spring water. John Carle 
Sons, of New York, are the general agents, 
_ it can be obtained from druggists gen- 
erally. 


THE BIBLE AND THE POLICY. 


Joe Howard, New York correspondent of the 
Boston Herald, in one of his charming social studi: 
tells the following touching death bed scene: “ 
called yesterday on poor old Ryan, who began 
life when I did on the Times, 25 years ago, and 
turned the face of adieu to the wall of death last 
night as the clock struck twelve. I found him in 
poor lodgings, close, st 
entered he was alone; 
‘Don’t do that! don’t do that!” he gasped. ‘Why 

? L ‘I can’t breathe the night air,’ he re 
joined. I showed him the folly of looking for any 
other kind of air at night, and then. while shaking 
up his pillow, found, tucked under it, a small Bible 
and a Mutual Life Insurance policy. ‘ Hello, Char- 
_- ’ said 1,‘ what are you trying todo? Scare your- 
self to death? ‘Not at all,’ he replied; ‘you can’t 
have any idea, until you come to it, old man, of the 

riceless treasure that little $2,800 policy is to me. 
Night after night, when I lie here, wits awake, 
unable to sleep, my band steals over to that policy, 
and I rest, absolutely rest, in the certainty that 
Susie and the little ones will have enough to keep 
the wolf from the door, some’ to boost 
them over the first long year, after—after Iam gone’ 
I saw he meant it, and death meant the grip it had 
taken agen his heart, so, without betraying the 
emotion I naturally felt, for he was an old comrade, 
Isought to turn his thoughts in another channel, 
and said, ‘ Yes, Susie "ll be al! right, and so, I guess, 
will you, for I see you have another anchor, the 
Bible, with you.’ ‘That's all right, Howard, that’s 
all right ; but a fellow would be rather asmall sort 
of map if, at such a time as this, he th t of him 
selfalone. The Bible for me, yes—but the rest, the 
rest I get when my hand holds that certainty for 
Sue and the me beyond expression, I only 
wish it was larger.’ When I closed his eyes, as I did 
half an hour later, Susie standing by my side, and 
the little ones in bed in the room beyond, I quietly 
put the Bible in the book-~case, and handed the 
omping woman t hment policy, with the 
tender, loving words of poor Charley as well. She 
broke down completely, and well she might. I am 
free to say that that death-bed scene was about the 
it argument in favor of life insurance, ongenery 
for men of moderate means, I ever heard of, and I[ 
doubt if the voluminous records of the great Mutual 
can show a better.” 














“I bave no appetite,’ complain many suffer- 





rs. Hood's Sarsa lla gives an appetite and 
enables the aaa perform its duty. 
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has become one of the most popular ond want appre. 
ciated articles of diet for the last comers into the house- 

hold. They thrive on it, get fat, make muscle and have 
plenty of lung capacity, though they gencrally smile 
rather than bawl, especially when Imperial Granum is 
placed in their sight. 4T IS REALLY A CAPITAL 
FOOD, one that can be commended as furnishing 
the best principles for infant dict. It is called for not 
only for babes, but IT HAS A VERY LARGE 
SALE AS A FOOD FOR INVALIDS, and we 
learn from its proprietors that the sales are not 
only increasing constantly, but those who use 
it SEEM BETIER PLEASED THAN 
EVER with its results.« New York 
Pharmaceutical Record. | 
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FAMILY REMEDY 4 x 
ar PUD, 66 Reade St., New York 
CONSTIPATION, Reade St., New York. 
HEADACHE, ited Reet " 

DYSPEPSIA. | Missions in the Unite! Btetes, evangelist 


| and educational at the South; and in the 

| West among Indians and Chinese. Churches 
and schools open alike to all, irrespective of 

aicel | race, coJor, or previous condition. Whose 

A prominent Divine of Charleston. 8. C., wi tes | ever will may come, 

yp cw of. Tal RAN % | Rev. M. E. Srrizsy, D.D., Cor. Sec. 


SELTZER APERIENT. It has been in use in 
my family for many years. I never travel without REV. James PowkL1, D.D., Ass’t Sec. 


it, and have found it of special value as a preventa- | 
i Taegetnayat +4 I have been | A. W. Husparp, Esq., Treasurer. 


rrective of Sea Sickness. 
enabled by it to relieve many who were suffering | Rev. C. L. Woopwortu, D.D., Dist. Ses.. 
from this most distressing malady, and who found | © Resken 


other remedies ineffective.” | 
| Rev. Jos, E. Roy, D.D., Dist. 8ec., Chicago. 


M'COMBER'S PATENT BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manufactur 
ing my Patent Boots and Shoes on a large scale with new and improved machinery, 
and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach of all, Rich 
and Poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measure 
ment for men, women, and pny and return the shoes as quickly as they can be 
made. They will fit beautifully, will never warp, distort, or injure the tenderest foot, 
and wiil restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and comfort. I make no shoddy 
goods, and my highest-class boots and shoes are unsurpassed, either in material or 
workmanship, by any goods in any country, and my lowest-class goods are superior 
in every respect to all others at the same price. Those who desire perfect boots and 
shoes should send for my free illustrated pamphlets, which will give price-list and all 
information that is ete hey JOEL M’COMBER, Inventor and Manufact- 
urer of M’Comser’s Patent Boots and Shoes, and M'Comber's 
Patent Lasts, 52 t 10th Street, five doors west of Stewart’s Store, New York. 


Mention The Christian Union. 


AND DISEASES ARISING — 
FROM A DISORDERED 
OR WEAK SsTOMACH. 
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PRICE LIST OF 


POT 
Crown 





OUR ILLUSTRATED 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


For July and August Planting is now ready, and will be mailed free to all who apply. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO.,**vew'vou™ 


CABBAGE, CELERY, 4» 
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A CUNNING THIEF. 


We are used to seeing monkeys kept only 
as pets or as curiosities ; but in Africa and 
Asia they are sometimes trained to serve 
their masters in many ways. They are so 
given to mischief, however, that they can 
never be very trusty servants. 

An example of this is shown in the story 
told of a baboon which had been left in 
charge of the kitchen while his master went 
off for a while. On the stove was a pot in 
which a chicken was being boiled. The ba- 
boon sat very quietly for some time ; but at 
last his curiosity got the better of him, and 
he lifted the lid from the pot. 

Well, you can guess the rest. The chicken 
smelled good, so he smelled again ; then he 
took a little taste; then he took another 
taste, and, behold! ,when Sir Baboon had 
finished tasting there were only some bones 
left. 

When he had eaten the chicken up, it 
seemed to occur to the baboon that his mas- 
ter might be angry when he looked into the 
empty pot. What to do to avoid the certain 
punishment that was in store for him was 
the greedy fellow’s great concern now. 

He sat in the doorway, looking very much 
cast down, when suddenly a bright idea 
seemed to strike him, and he burried 
quickly but stealthily to a field, not far 
away, where a number of crows were feed- 
ing. He drew as near to the birds as he 
could without frightening them, and then, 
hiding his head, remained as motionless as a 
log of wood. In a little while the incautious 
crows approached so close to him that he 
was able, by a quick movement, to capture 
one of them. 

In a second he had wrung the crow’s neck, 
and was on his way home again. Once there, 
and seeing no signs of his master, he trium- 
phantly tossed the crow, ali unplucked, 
into the pot, and then sat down, quite satis- 
fied that his theft would never bediscovered. 
No doubt it was always a mystery to that 
baboon how his master discovered that the 
crow in the pot was not the chicken he had 
left there.—[Harper’s Young People. 


AN EDITOR’S RESOURCE. 


A New York paper says that England 
can boast of one editor, at least, who might 
be trusted to run a country paper in the 
United States. In his youth Sir Richard 
Phillips edited and published a paper at 
Leicester called the ‘‘ Herald.” One day 
an article appeared in it headed, ‘‘ Dutch 
Mail,” and added to it was an announce- 
ment that it had arrived too late for trans- 
lation, and so had been set up and printed 
in the original. This wondrous article 
drove half England crazy, and for years 
the best Dutch scholars squabbled and 
pored over it without being able to arrive 
at any idea of what it meant, This fa- 
mous ‘‘ Dutch Mail” was in reality merely 
acolumn of “pi.” The story Sir Rich- 
ard tells of the particular ‘‘pi” he had a 
whole hand in is this: ‘‘ One evening, be- 
fore one of our publications, my men and 
a boy overturned two or three columns 
of the paper in type. We had to get ready 
in some way for the coaches, which, at 
four in the morning, required four or five 
hundred, papers. After every exertion 
we were short nearly a column ; but there 
stood on the galleys a tempting column, of 
**pi.” It suddenly struck me that this 
might be thought Dutch, I made up the 
column, overcame the scruples of the fore- 
man, and so away the country edition 
went, with its philological puzzle, to 
worry the honest agricultural reader’s 
head. There was plenty of time to set up 
acolumn of plain English for the local 
edition.” Sir Richard tells of one man, 
whom he met in Nottingham, who for 
thirty-four years preserved a copy of the 
Leicester ‘‘ Herald,” hoping that some‘day 
the letter would be explained. 














“LOVE, HONOR, AND BE GAY.” 


The minister at a recent wedding came 
very near being broken up right in the 
midst of the ceremony, and all by the 
bride, a pretty, fragile, young little thing, 
and one of his favorite parishioners, 
She had insisted on the most rigid of the 
Episcopal church forms, and her Unita- 
rian minister had humored her. Imagine, 
then, his surprise, as he dictated the lines, 
‘* promising to love, honor, and obey,” to 


have her distinctly alter her oath to 
‘promising to love, honor, and be gay,” 
looking him directly in the face the while. 
He had some difficulty to control his in- 
clination to laugh, and, not being prepared 
for the contingency, let it slip. So there 
aresome very young brides of awful nerve, 
and that pastor probably feels as if one 
such had carried the whip-hand with him. 
If ever trouble does arise in that nest, the 
minister must expect his share of the 
blame.—[Boston Home Journal. 

A Lesson in ErymoLocy.—The word 
‘‘pamphlet” is derived from the name of 
a Greek authoress, Pamphylia, who com- 
piled a history of the world into thirty-five 
little books. ‘‘Punch and Judy” {fs a 
contraction from Pontius and Judas, and 
is a relic of an old ‘‘ miracle play,” in 
which the actors were Pontius Pilate and 
Judas Iscariot. ‘‘ Bigot” is from Visi- 
gotha, in which the fierce and intolerant 
Arianism of the Visigoth conqueror of 
Spain is handed down to infamy. ‘ Hum- 
bug” is from Hamburg; ‘‘a piece of 
Hamburg news” was in Germany a pro- 
verbial expression for false political 
rumors. ‘‘ Gauze” derives its name from 
Gaza, where it was tirst made. ‘Tabby 
cat ’is all unconscious that her name is 
derived from Atab, a famous street in 
Bagdad inbabited by the manufacturers 
of silken stuffs called atadi, or taffety, the 
wavy marking of the watered silks resem- 
bling pussy’s coat. ‘‘ Old Scratch” is the 
demon Skratti, who still survives in the 
superstitions of Northern Europe. ‘Old 
Nick ” is none other than Nikir, the dan- 
gerous water demon of Scandinavian 
legend. The Jemon takes its name from 
the city of Lima.—[Selected. 











Give THEM THE Best.—‘‘ Twaddle, 
twaddle, twaddle !” says ‘‘Our Country 
Home.” ‘‘ This preaching about keeping 
the boys on the farm is getting tiresome. 
You can no more make the boys devour 
the dry rot of many of the so-called agri- 
cultural books and papers than you can 
get them to eat bitter and vapid sweet 
apples when they can get the juicy, tart 
ones in a neighbor's orchard. If you 
won't teach them the brightness and 
beauty and snap and go of nature, of 
progressive mechanics, of live business 
men, of vigorous thinkers on the farm and 
in what the agricultural schools and col- 
leges may be, then wager all of your crops, 
and cows and horses to boot, that they 
will seek the brightness and snap of life 
in the city ortown. And that is all there 
is of it.” 








A New York Sunday-school teacher 
told her pupils that when they put their 
pennies into the contribution-box she 
wanted each one to repeat a Bible verse 
suitable for the occasion. The first boy 
dropped in his cent, saying, “The Lord 


loveth the cheerful giver.” The next boy 
dropped his, saying, ‘“‘ He that giveth to 
the poor lendeth to tke Lord.” The third 
and youngest boy dropped his, saying, 
‘*A fool and his money are soon parted 
—([Detroit Journal. 


scrofula. 


Lurks in the blood of nearly every one, in many 
cases inherited. Its severest form is that of running 
sores on the arms, legs, or feet. Bunches in the 
glands of the neck, pimples, cancerous growths, 
swollen joints, and thickening of the upper lip are 
other symptoms. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has had won- 
derful success in curing scrofula. It thoroughly 
eradicates the humor from the blood, and gives it 
new vitality and richness. 
Albert Estes, 28 East Pine Street, Lowell, Mass., 
had been troubled with scrofulous humor from boy- 
hood, and in the summer of 1884 had a large running 
sore on his leg. On taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla the 
sore gradually disappeared, and he has had no indi- 
cation of the humor since. 
Swellings in the Neck 
Joseph Dunphy, 214 Central Street, Lowell, Mass., 
had swellings and lumps on his neck and face, 
which various pastes, olntments, and medicines 
failed to stop. A shopmate, whose wife had been 
cured of a sore on her arm by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
recommended the medicine, and he bought a bottle. 
ln three days there was a change in the eruptions, 
and five bottles effected a complete cure, leaving 
the ——_ | smooth and fair. 
Mrs. Wm. McDonald, Wooster, Ohio, for Sy 
suffered with porasenons awellts the 
glands in the neck. la cave a 
mediate relief, the swat A. —, ly reduced. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$5: Prepared only 
by C. I, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries Lowell Mass. 














100 Doses One Dollar 


BALDNESS. 


If you are troubled with a diseased scalp, 
if your hair is falling out, if it is weak 
and thin, or if you have become bald, 
your hair may be restored to its original 
healthful condition and color by the use 
of Hal?s Hair Renewer. This efficient 
remedy combines the most desirable qual- 
ities of the best preparations for the 
hair, without the use of any objection- 
able ingredient. Mrs. Hunsberry, 344 
Franklin ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., after a 
severe attack of erysipelas in the head, lost 
her hair so rapidly that she soon became 
quite bald. One bottle of Hall’s Hair Re- 
newer produced a new growth, as soft, 
brown, and thick, as in youth. 


HALL’S 





its original color by exciting the scalp to 
efficient remedy in cases of scalp disease. 


The beauty and vigor of the hair {s easily 
maintained by the use of Hall’s Hair Re- 
newer. Mrs. Susan H, Scott, Stoddard, 
N.H., writes: ‘*The Renewer will cer- 
tainly restore gray hair to its original 
color. I have used it ten years, and it has 
given perfect satisfaction. It keeps my 
hair in splendid condition.” Mrs. E. M. 
Rittenhouse, Humboldt, Kansas, writes: 
“T have used Hall’s Hair Renewer for 
years. It keeps the scalp clean and 
healthy, the hair dark and glossy, and pro- 
duces a new and vigorous growth.” 


Hall’s 


GRAY Hairs 


are honorable, when they are associated 
with advanced age, but to be prcmaturely 
gray is unpleasant, to suy the least. If 


you cannot renew your youth, you may, at 
least, attain the appearance of it, by the 
use of Hall’s Hair Renewer. Randolph 
W. Farley, Nashua, N. H., quite a young 
man, whose hair had become gray, like 


that of a very aged person, applied Hall's 
Hair Renewer, and now his locks are a 
beautiful brown, as in youth. He says: 


‘The effects, in my case, from the use of 
Hall’s Hair Renewer are truly marvelous.” 
Mrs. E. Elliott, Glenville, W. Va., says 
“One bottle of Hall’s Hair Renewer re- 
stored my hair to its youthful color.” 


VECETABLE 
SICILIAN 


Hair Renewer 


is not a dye, nor does it contain any coloring matter whatever. It restores the hair to 


a natural, healthful action, and is, also, an 
Walter Burnham, M.D., Lowell, Mass., 


writes: ‘Having, by accident, seen Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer used for 
restoring the hair, where inveterate eruptions had resisted various kinds of treatment, 
I found that not only was the hair restored to its natural beauty, but also the disease 
of the scalp was completely cured. I have since recommended the Renewer, fre- 
quently, in similar cases, and always with the same success.” 


J. B. Duncan, Laredo, Texas, writes: 
* For a number of years my hair had been 
growing thinner, until at last I became 
quite bald. The use of two bottles of 
Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
has restored to my head a fine, healthy 
growth of hair.” H. Errickson, 4 Chest- 
nut st., Charlestown, Mass., writes: 
“When I commenced the use of Hall's 
Hair Renewer, the top of my head was 
perfectly bare. I am now using my fourth 
bottle, and my head is covered with a nice 





growth of new hair.” 


Hair Renewer, 


PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H., U.S. A. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 





Y FEVER 


USE LODER’S CAPSULES for BELIEF. 

This remedy is based on the prescription of an em- 

inent physician, and is not @ quack nostrum, We 
askt toted t to give it atrial, Ask your dru gist 
to send for it, or inclose the amount to us an 

will send ry Price 5c. and @1 per box. 

HASKIN & SMITH, Rochester, New York 





A PRIZE: free, ncostly box ppne a whieh will 


help you to more money Nene away than an: wing 

else se in this world. All, of either sex, dnseeda fro 

first a The broad road to fortune opens be fore 
workers, absolutely sure. Atonce address, Taug 

Co., Augusta, Maine. 





NTED,—Agents for an entirely new and use- 
AN article ; large profits. Boston Manufactur- 
ing Co., 89 Court St., Boston, Mass. 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT, 


_, CHURCH FURNITURE, 
and Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 
| J. & R. LAMB 


| 


3 
| 59 Carmine St., New York. 














MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY. N. Y., BELLS 

For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more’ than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu: 
Schools, Fire Alarins,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, D. 











McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


we 
pa for Charges “ Am 
pee cata 
b - rd trea Che itimore, M4. 





— LODGE agg art Send 
CHURCH for Catalogue C. Small & Co., 
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rASTIC 
I iG J RUS iss 


a 
we Others,is cup shape, with Seif- 
Adjusting Ballin center, adapts 


itself to all positions of the body 

a the ballin the cup 

renege ees be lates 

Vith light pressu: er 

ates mela ashe f ap ight, aud @ vadioal eure 
is easy, durable ond diben Sent by mail.‘ Cir- 

Se EGULESTON TRUSS CO., C th. 








FOR SHAVING. 
The Genuine Yankee Soap, 
Has never been 
equaled in the rich- 
hess and perma- 
nence of its lather. 
Especially adapt- 
ed for heavy beards 
and a delicate skin. 
Standard paseeiny 
in the U. 8S. Navy. 
Has been c phan: r- 
feited more than 
any other soap in 
the world. Notice 
the engraving and 
avoid imitations. 
ALL pant KEEP IT. 
HE J. B, KEEPIT: Teal Sane ie {2 Conts. 
Seems Witsiams & Bros., Manchester, 1840. 


FAC-SIMILE, 


GENUINE 
VANKEE SOAP, 
MANCHESTER: ‘CONN, 


| WILLIAMS 4 BROTHERS 


CHEMISTS AND APOTHECARIE S 
\ uaeceey 2 * ~aran aoe 











ROOSEVELT PORTABLE 


PIPE ORGAN, 


We have eutipetel after man years of sate 
and ox eriment in ny me GE. 

PIPE O Roaw wht the place 

ee the best pet phy t UT 


(p 
Pie er pee pares 
men uires no D 
once ready for wee when un >i 
It can be sold at a modera 

petee e charged by reliable fe is Jost Ghana for their 

class of reed or, ~4 and 

been needed for for small Che he ‘Seis 

unday Schools 
HILBORNE L. "ROOSEVELT, 
Manufaeturer of Church Grga D2. 

145-147-149 West 18th St., New York. 





18 VIEWS IN Paw VORK ¢ CITY, by mal, 
for 10c. J.F. DAYTON, Long Hill, Conn. “ 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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Clean silver-ware with it 


Free of charge. 
| will be sent to any one whocan not get it of their 
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IVORY 


SOAP 


| 
| 
| 


Q* Pure. 


| 
| 


A full size cake of Ivory Soap | 


grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are 





| 

|} sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please | 

| aention this paper. 
OFFICER OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, JANUARY th, 1885. 
The Trustece, in Conformity to the Chorter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s* 
January, 1884, to 3ist December, 
. See 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1884 


Total Marine Premiums............. 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 04 
uwosse: paid during the -—_—— 
same peri od .... $2,109,919 20 
Returias of Pre —_— —-—— 
miums and 
Expenses . $787,789 40 


3, 958,039 44 
1,447,756 70 
$5,405,796 14 


TheCompany nas the foliowing assets, viz: 


Jnited States and State of New 
a. City, Bank and other $8 
toc ep eb 776,685 00 
loans secured | iy Stocks, and ‘other- 
ao ehiow 2,005,100 60 
Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, estim ated ai 440,000 00 
fremium Notes & Bills Revel vabie. 1,454,959 75 
Cash in Bank 261.544 65 
Ee ee ee _ $12,998.28 938,289 38 


Stix per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
titicates of profits will be prid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal reprerentatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 18+0 
will be redeemed and paid to ‘be holders thereof, 
oy their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at time of payment, and 
cancelled 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist me yn 1884, for widsh cee. 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 





TRUSTEES. 

J.D. J EDMUND W. CO 
i URARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE OYNE, 
W.. H Mm ROBERT B MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW CHAS. H. MA i. 
DAVID L WIiLI BRYCE, 
J0RDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ; 
4. A RAVEN, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, ’ C 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
OSIAH O. LOW, CE K. THUR 
HORACE GRAY. WILLIAM DEGROO 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOHN L. RIKER 
WILLIAM H, MACY, N. DENTON SMITH, 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE BLISS 

JOAN D, HE 3 HENRY E. HAWLEY 

W LIAM E. WER WILLIAM D. x, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
ee DENNIS, Vice- President, | 
y. H, H. MOORKH, 24 Vice-Pres't. 

- A, RAVES, :}1 Vice-Pres’t. 


Protection Fron Lightning 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM. 


This is the oldest lightuing-rod house in the | 


United States. Over fifty years’ experience without 
a failure to protect. [tis now thirty five years since 
the subseriber became connected with Mr. Quimby 
fn this business, and e!l work is done under his 
personal supervision. No rods sold to peddlers. 
Ctreulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to ©. E, QUIMBY, 


64 College Place, New York. 


THE a. UNION. 








RAW A. MACY & CO. 


/14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ne 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


|| we ARE DEVOTING PARTICULAR ATTEN 
TION THIS SEASON TO THE 


|| MANUFACTURE OF 


- TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS, 


MADE BY EXPERIENCED MEN TAILORS. WE 
| OFFER A STRICTLY ALL-WOOL TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT AT $18.49; ALSO, IN SAME LINE, A THREE. 
| PIKCE SUIT, SILK-LINED COAT, AT $29.99, AND 
/THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE BY ANY 
HOUSE AT FROM $49.99 TO $56.49. 
ALL OF THE ABOVE WILL BE PERFECTLY 
FITTED TO EACH CUSTOMER WITH 
OUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


| $e sine 


WF CALL SPECTAL ATTENTION TO A FEW 
OF OUR 


BLACK SILK 


SUITS, ALL OF THE LATEST AND MOST FASHION- 
ABLE DESIGNS, AND OF THE MOST SUPERIOR 
WORKMANSHIP, AS FOLLOWS: 619.99, $24.99, 
| $28.49, AND $68.99, THE LATTER PARTICULARLY 
| ELEGANT, 


| 
' 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUTDOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCI- 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, &C., &C. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMIT 
AND CAREFUL ATTr NTION, 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE READY IN 
SEPTEMBER. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Le Boutilier Bros 


Great Keductions in all Depart- 
ments this week. 


DRESS GOODS. 


5,000 yards rich Novelties, both French and 
=, for eee cresses, for- 
merly $3.50 to $5 per 

3,000 venta Novelties in Pisids, Stripes, Raw 
= Mélange, and broché e effect-, for- 

erly $1.75 to $2.25 per yard........... 1 

2,000 verde Novelties in Boncle, Cheviots, 
and Silk and Wool effects, formerly 
$1.25 to $1.75 per yard. 

5,000 yards Novelties, Plaids, Raw Silk Mé- 
ange, Silk and Wool Ottomans, ete., 
ormerly $1 and $1 25 per yard.. 

0,00 sate eee lots Armures. Checks, 

Heiges, na's 8s Veilings ete, 
pa a 65 cts. to 1.25... .......-.-... 50 
2,000 yards plein all — Camel's 
Shoodah, formerly 5) cta............+. 35 
eases 2inch all-wooi Canvas—the new 
dress fabric for seaside and mountain 
wear—in Cream, Tan, Fawn, Lrab, 
Beige, i Blue, Brown, and Black, 





@1 97 
25 
98 


75 


SITET 0 < nctnen>snasnatees eamnernerew 68 
eases 42inch all-wool French Albatross 
i(Nun’s Veiling), in Cream, Sky. Rose, 
Nile, Beige, etc , formerly 6 cts, per 

Di mhenctascnenebannh dewey eenaee ts 49 


New Department just opened, Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren's Shoes. Special sale of Summer Silks, for- 
merly +) cents, 29 cents per ya 


Broadway and Fourteenth St., N. Y. 








MOSIRN VAPOR BATHS, 


18 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 








Next door to The Christian Union Office. 


Irving Cliff Hotel. 


A MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON IRVING. 


A new four-story hotel, on the summit of Irving 
Cliff, 49 feet above tide. A beautiful ee yt the 
— ‘of the Clift, and picturesque lake 
A most romantic region. Favorite voraniet Wash, 
ington irving, Only four and a half 
mee Tk, oe via Erie falway. Hotel AR 
cen 


LB Goum 
Outlook of 100 miles of the 


| finest scenery In America. Water trom mountain 
ng on every floor. No ma 


LEADING 





J. W. SCHERMERBORN & 00., 
Ascunscas SOMOOL LHBTTTUT:,? Kast |tth St_.New Yertt. 


THOROL Be tad Lt hI ul ad ENGLISH 
Location unsurpassed for ca ; not one case of 
sickness pry & t we my | (five years), French 
warranted to be spoken in twoyears. Terms, $30 
a year. Address Mug. H. CLERC, 4918-15 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


ACK WARD AND INVALID BOYS, By un. 
Aevtense, an experien: ysician and teach- 

er, makes the care and patty, of —_ boys a 

specialty. yr dd Dr. Williamson, Lyme, 








ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teachers, 
Next year opens September 10, 1885. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL, 
ma istti Me. 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND 


Families promptly provided without charge 


with best American or Foreign Teachers. Positions 
secured for Governesses, Tutors, Grade Teache 
Specialists, and Principals. Information of gov 
schools free to parents. l property sold and 


rented. 
NSOM BRIDGE & CO 
BASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOUR GOLDEN W EEKS 


In July for stud of music, and 
those propering to tes = at the National Normal. 
Carl Zerraha, 





pay. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE F,zeuns daties 





Family and Day School. Full co of Teachers 
and Lecturers. The Thirty second Year will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 3), 1885. Or Catalogue and Ar- 
cular apply to REv. "GEO. GANNETT, A.M, 69 Ches. 


ter Square, Boston, Maas. 


H. AVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Under care of Friends (Orthodox) In the count 
nine miles from Philadelphia; students board 
ae a and Engin eering Courses. For 
CESS BicAN, information, address ISAAC SHARP 

EAN, HAVERFORD COLLEGE P. O., Pa. 


pseu SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WO- 












SCHOOLS. 





Senearen acted _ 


N Iss KIBKSTED's BOARDING AND 
DAY sCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND CHILDREN, 
53 East 57th Street, N. Y. City, 
will reopen Thursday, October 1. Number of board. 
ing pupils limited to 0. Circular on application at 
the school. 


T. VERNON INSTITUTE, 


No. 46 Mt. Vernon Piace. Baltimore, Md. 
ens. ne French, and German ae School for 
~—* adies and little girls. Mra. M. J. Jones and 
Maitiand, Principals, assisted by a large 
corps of Professors. The situation 1s very beauti- 
fal frontiug one of the squares which surround the 
Washington Monument. The 26th annual term will 
commence ee 17th, 1885 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY, 


adley, Mass 

omen. Special courses in 
Laboratories, cabine 
of 11,000 vols., amd a 


Library 
. Board and tuitic 175 a ‘i 
isdrees MISS BLANCHARD, Prinetpal. 





ORAVIAN MEMINARY, BETHLEHEM, 
PA. Centenary Cel bration, Oct. 2d, Aims te 
form character and educate —_ for a useful life. 


nn LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


1 CONT The Thirty-sixth year 
° 


of this shat « menmnt 
! e Third 


St, nop nary cee BARS PHIA). 

at JAY TIAL betNt RY 
“EAT, nod Ke “Sebrember 23 Principals, 
Mary L. Bon 1TE A. DILLAYE, 


Francus E. BENNeTT, Seuven J. EASTMAN. 
Address Ogontz P. 0., Montgomery Co., Pa 


both sexes the best educational 

= hoe at the lowest cost. 

t 

religious influences ; ctenaee studies; yh 314 students 
last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. . "RB. T. Mars, 


COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0, offers 
Oberlix 
hful; no saloons 
Secretary. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Under the Col- 
lege management. Ful! corps of first-class instruct- 
ors in Theory, Voice Culture, 


Piano, on™ Lee In- : 
strumenta, iC. Address eT nN 
f. F. B, Ric %. Director. , e 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY 
offers all the advantages 
of a first-class school 
for ladies. Full college 
ig and seminary courses, 

excellent ae 9 em 
as aoe location, buildings steam 
heated and gas-lighted, perfect sanitary arrange 
ments, special attention to health, good , good 
beds, pleasant poems, delightful home life. moder- 
ateexpense. Address MarTua HiLiarp, A. B., for 
particulars. Lock Box |) Rockford, Ill. 
















OUCKLAND © OLLEGE, 
Nyack-on- the-Hudson, N. Y. 
A high rade and successful sch: a for both sexes. 
Music and Art specialties, Moderate rates. Enter 


at any time. 
Send for a tataingse, W. H. BANNISTER. 





MEN, 
Auburndale, near Boston, Mass. 


“In the heart of the most beautiful rural 
city in the country.”—LyMan Assorr, in Chris- 
tian Union. 

This school seeks to combine the culture of the 
school with the rarer arts of home- ee 
Prizes of $300 and $200 are given for the bes 
Freshman entrance examinations. The ~- 
system of elective studies is adopted. Special! at- 
tention given to the English Language and Liter- 
ature. Native and English instruction combined 
for French and German. Masters of the first 
rank from Boston fustruct in Piano, Violin, 
Guitar, Cornet, and private Vocal and Chorus 

classes. Careful overdaas of habits and health ; 
resident lady physician ; new G nanan. finest 
for women in New ‘land ; _— A phyiscal ex- 
ercises required, prescribed acco ing to meas- 
urement and tests of strength, and supervised 
by a graduate from Dr. Sargent’sclass for Teach- 
a at Cambridge, Public demonstrations, ives 
to all, and private classes in Cooking; 
classes in Dress- cunts, Millinery, and AB 
household arts. ular — expense, $490. 

Over forty refu last 1 _ want of 
room, hence an early supttestion necessary. 
Send for verb ny ogue 
C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
= Mention The ¢ Christian Union’. 





IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Newburg-on-Hudson, N. Y , 
Gives the best preparation for the best colleges. Two 
Yale valedictorians in three years Entrance ex 
amination held at the school by member of Yale 
faculty. Daily gymnastics under teacher com 
pulsory. For circulars, etc,, address 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale), rae: 


HE CLASSICAL SC HOOL FOR GIRLS 

in No: thampton, Mass.,established by Miss Mary 
A. Burnham in 1577, and for the last five years under 
the joint care of Miss Burnham and Miss Cap-n, 
will be continued, without change of instructors, 
under the charge of Miss B, T, CAPEN, to whom cor- 
— may be addresred. 


ELLS C OLLEGE FOR s ov Rg LADIES 
Aurora, (ayuga N.Y 
Full collegiate course of seedy, Supertor facilities, 
for music and art. Location unsurpassed for mg 
and healthfulness. Session begins September 16, 
1885. Send for catalogue. 
EK. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE Rotten, 


Thorough instruction. Terms lo w. Special discount 
to missionaries. Good board, kaww rices, Term 
Park Ave., 


ns mae! Wavy Address Dean, 








WANTS. mi Kool 








[Caras uf mut more than (en lanes (agate measv, + 
will be inserted im this cokumn for subscribers on. 
for fifteen cenig per line.) 





Wanted to Sell.—Pleasant Cottage, 7 goo 

sized rooms ; 3 acres good land, variety of frui. ; 
healthfully located. Near depot, 21 miles froia 
City,on Long Island. Particularly desirable {.» 
summer residence. Call on oraddress Manay : 
W. U. Telegraph Office, Hunter’s Point, L. I 


An Experienced, Educated Lady, competent |: 
take the entire charge of children, would lik: 
position as superintending housekeeper or . 
companion to an invalid or elderly lady. Hi. 
est references given and required. Address 
H. C., care Christian Union. 


A Lady of experience, a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, who last winter resigned her 
position in a private academy near Philadelphia 
because of the illness of a relative, would like a 
situation the ensuing school year in or near New 
York City or Philadelphia. Terms moderate. 
Address Miss Smith, Box 155, Huntington, Mass. 


ee 





laria, 
Say ae Se teae pene 





Pe visiting London will find very com- 
fortabie quarters and reasonable rates at Mrs. 
Salters, No. 1 Lansdowne Place, Brunswick 





New Y ived—Irv- 
 tixtooneti a New York. a fhe 
of the house may be consulted. 


. 


£ ~ - - 


timo: 


PHCENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January ist, 1885, 
| CASH CAPITAL, ; $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for unadjusted lossen, - - 257,608 78 
Reserve for reinsurance, , 1,286,661 94 
| NET SURPLUS, . . . ee 
TOTAL ASSETS, Frere 957 91 
B. KELLOGG, Presidens. 


Vice 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 
G H. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary. 


Seca Ag’t West Se dese Dep Sanat 9. 
R WOMEN) YO SELL 


WANT O."nte CHitbs BIBLE.” Nearly two 
hundred pages of engravings, One lady orders @240 
worth for one apr}! town, One without experience 


reports the sale of 40 copies in two weeks among 
strangers. One man 42 the first seven days. One 


tvada e for four successive w <3 
CASSELT. 60. Tamited, 826 Broadway, 
born Street, ry hah 


= 






ts merits as a WY ASH PLUY have been fdily teste 
and endurse ~ by housandsofhousekcepers Your 
grocer ought t sale, sk h a it 


©. &. WILIBERGEL, Prop., 39M. Becond 6t., PHM. 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union. 








